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In jMresentingto the public a new edition of Cow- 
per's translation of the Diad of Homer, it may, 
periiaps, be proper to remark that it has been the 
aim of the publisher to render the work as accu- 
rate as possible, and to exhibit it in such a form as to 
be agreeable to the reader without putting the price 
beyond the reach of any one who might wish to 
poisess the work. The notes and emendations of 

^the author's last edition have all been retained; 

|hor has the publisher allowed the slightest change 
to be made in the work, so that it may justly be 
laid of this edition, that it is Cowper's translation 
Jost as Cowper left it. Any thing by way of com- 
mendation would be superfluous. The friends of 
the translator will judge for themselves, and the 
merit of Ck)wper stands too high in the estimation 
of the public to require commendation. 



» 



The English reader will be pleased to observe, 
that by Achaians, Argives, DanaY, are signified Gre- 
cians. Homer himself having found these various 
appellatives both graceful and convenient, it seemed 
unreasonable that a translator of him should be de- 
nied the same advantage. 



IlilAD. 



ARGUMENT OF THE FIRST BOOK. 

The book opens with an account of a pestilence that pre- 
vailed in the Grecian camp, and the cause of it is assigned. 
A council is called, in which fierce altercation takes place 
between Agamemnon and Achilles. The latter solemnly 
renounces the field. Agamemn(»i by his heralds demands 
Briseis, and Achilles resigns her. He makes his com- 
plaint to Thetis, who undertakes to plead his cause with 
Jupiter. She pleads it, and prevails. The book concludes 
with an account of what passed in heaven on that occasion. 



BOOK I. 

Sing, Muse, the deadly wrath of Peleus' son 
Achilles, source of many thousand woes 
To the Achaian host, which numerous souls 
Of heroes sent to Ades premature. 
And left their bodies to devouring dogs 
And birds of heaven (so Jove his will perform'd) 
From that dread hour when discord first embroiPd 
Achilles and Atrides king of men.* 
• Who of the gods impell'd them to contend] 
Latona's son and Jove*s. For he, incens'd 
Against the King, a foul contagion rais'd 
In all the host, and multitudes destroyed, 

• Homer exhibits his hero, not such as he ought to have 

been, but such as he had heard him reported; «l\o\^\w^ NJ^v^-^ 

the ioUy into which many have been betiBLyed. o? ^Oiatv^^- 

tin£r a, per&ct character, a character conseqweiiWy \>aaX- ^^^■ 

not ^rre as an example, and, for that reaaon, MscVes^.— ^« 

1* 



6 " ILIAD I. 13—14. 

For the affront from Atreus' son receiVd 
By his priest Chryses. To the fleet of Greece 
He came with precious ransom to redeem 
His caplive daughter, and Apollo's wreath 
And golden sceptre bearing in his hand. 

His supplication was at large to all, 
The host of Greece, but most of all to two. 
The sons of Atrens, highest in command.* 

Ye gallant chiefs, and ye their gallant host, 
(So may the gods who in Olympus dwell 
Give Priam's treasures to you for a. spoil 
And ye return in safety) take mygllia 
And loo.re my child, in honour of the son 
Of Jove, Apollo, archer o[ the skies. 

At once the voice of ail was to respect 
The priest, and to accept the bounteous price; 
But so it pleas'd not Atreus' mighty son 
King Agamemnon, who with harsh rebuke 
And with loud threal'nings stem Iiim thus dismiss'd. 

BewaiT, old man ! that at these hollow barks 
I find thee not now ling'ring, or henceforth 
Returning, lest the garland of thy gOd 
And his bright sceptre should avail thee nought. 
I will not loose thy daughter, till old age 
Find her far distant from her native soil, 
Beneath my roof in Argos, at her task 
Of tissue-work, and partner of my bed. 
Move nieno more. Begone; hence while thou may'st. 

He spake, the old priest trembled and obey'd 
Silent he roam'd the loud remiirm'ring shoi-e. 
Till far retir"d the venerable man 
Pray'd to his aov'reign god, Latona's aon. 

'Hornet is higlilj eomniended hj Aristotle foe with- 
-'--iag himself au " ' ' ■■ > - 






'peak in hit own person, and fiQin tlie momcnl. ^!ml. 



Iho JKVfl, 'ii^sgc' «»*:; 



>j|| 



ILIAD I. 45—68. 7 

Grod of the silver bow, who with thy power 
Encirclest Chrysa,* and who reign'st supreme 
In Tenedos* and Cilia the divine, 
Sminthian Apollo Ijlfl e'er adorn'd 
Thy beauteous fane, or on thy altar burn'd 
The fat acceptable of bulls or goats, 
Grant my petition. With thy shafts avenge 
On the Achaian host thy servant's tears. 

Such prayer he made, and it was heard. The god, 
Down from Olympus with his radiant bow 
And his full quiver o'er his shoulder slung, 
March'd in his anger ; shaken as he mov'd 
His rattling arrows told of his approach. 
Like night he came, and seated with the ships 
in view, despatch'd an arrow. Clang'd the cord 
Dread-souading, bounding on the silver bow.J 
Mules first and dogs he struck, but, aiming soon 
Against the Greeks themselves his bitter shafts, 
Smote them: The frequent piles blaz'd night and day. 
Nine days throughout the camp his arrows flew: 
The tenth, Achilles from all parts convened 
The host in council. Jove's majestic spouse, 
Mov'd at the sight of Grecians all around 
Expiring, touch'd his bosom with the thought, 5 

* Islands of the Sigcecui Sea, nearly opposite to Troy and 
at no great distance from it. Cilia was a town of Troas. 

t So called on account of his having saved the people of 
Troas from a plague of mice, sminthos in their language 
meaning a mouse. — See the Scholiast, as quoted by Barnes. 

t For this singular line the translatcwr begs to apologize, 
by pleading the strong desire he felt to produce an English 
line, if possible, somewhat resembling in its eifect the 
famous original one. 

, 4 The goddcaa had two rea,sonB fttt V\ie ^xNa^xVJ '^^J^ 
Gr^: iirat, because she was in sucVk >AgVv te^w'^'^ v«^ ^^ 



8 ILIAD I. ea— 9S. 

The full assembly, therefore, now convened, 
Uprose Achillea ardent, and began. 

AtridesI I suppose, if we escape 
With life, we now must wander home again. 
Since war and plague unite to lay us waste. 
But time is urgent; — haste we to consult 
Priest, prophet, or interpreter of dreams, 
(For dreams are also of Jove) that we may leam 
What crime of ours Apollo thus resents, 
What broken vow, what liecatomb unpaid 
He charges on us, and if sooth'd with steam 
Of lambs or goats unblemish'd, he may yet 
Be won to spare us, and avert the plague. 

He spake and sat, when Thestor's son arose, 
Calchas, an augur foremost in his art. 
He all things, present, past, and future Iftew, 
And him his skill in prophecy, a gift 
Conferr'd by PlKsbus on him, had advanced 
To be conductor of the fleet to Troy ; 
And thus, intelligent, the sage began. 

Noble Achilles ! Would'st tlioii. learn from me 
What cause hath mov'd Apollo to this wrath. 
The shaJl-ann'd king !* I shall divulge the causa 
But not till thou ahaJt cov'nnnt first and swear 
That both in argument and by the sword 
Thou wilt protect me; for I judge amiss, 
Or the most pow'rfui man of all the host, 
Whose will no Greek disputes, shall be incens'd 

that Ihe whole conntry was snid to be her Icmple : Bccondly, 
becanae Patia had dtcitlcd it;;niniit lior when tibc stood can- 
mate with Minerva and Vcnna Tor llie prize of beaaty. 
Mioervn, on tiie latter account, pattoiiizcd tticm cJeo. — 
>7A Scigl. ptr Barnea. 

'Apollo, or tliB BUD, says MactaViUH, is taWeft ixi^lMUat 
"'' 'xat^ffeXo;, teoouse he darts hia layB ftoni U«; gic»i«rt 
•"'ffht '.nridisuinco ; for hy hi« nrroWE In^ ti^T^ iive™Mjj|^ 



ILIAD I. 97—126. 9 

And wo to him who shall incense a king ! 

For though he smother his revenge to-day, 

He still retai/is it, and at last performs. 

Speak, therefore, wilt thou interpose and save mel 

To whom Achilles, swiftest of the swift.* 
What thou hast learn'd in secret from the god. 
Speak boldly. No — by Jove's beloved son, 
By that Apollo whom thou seek'st in prayer 
Aiid in whose name thou prophesiest, none, 
While 1 shall breathe and see the light of day 
Shall lay the hands of violence on thee 
In all this camp. Not even should'st thou name 
King Agamemnon, sovereign of us all, 

Th«i was the seer embolden'd, and he spake. 
No vow, the god, no hecatomb unpaid, 
But the di^onour of his priest, resents. 
Whom Agamemnon menaced, and refused 
His daughter's freedom at the richest price. 
He is the cause. Nor will Apollo grant 
End or abatement of this heavy wo, 
'Till ye restore her to her father's arms 
Gratuitously freed, and send beside 
A hecatomb to Chrysa. This perform'd, 
There yet is hope the god may be appeased. 

He spake and sat ; when At reus' son arose. 
The hero Agamemnon, thron'd supreme. 
Tempests of black resentment overcharged 
His heart, and indignation fired his eyes. 
Reproaching Calchas first, he thus began. 

Prophet of evil — ever such to me If 

• Clarke observes, that epithets of this kind, expressive 
-of Bome^ particular endowment either of mind or bod^> 
fihould be amBidered as appellatives rather t\\^n bl^ «»p\t\vet%*, 
aadffor that reaBoitf condemns it as a foWy to cctv^wxci \\»- 
merihr calling his hero swift on all occasions. 



10 ILTAD 1. 197— 15S. 

Ill tidings always are thy soul's delight^ 
And never came good word of thine to pi 
And DOW, the Greeks are to be taught ihat I, 
I mov'd Apollo's wrath, and cauB'd the plague^" J 
Choosing much rather than her lather's gift 
To bear Chryseis home, whom I prefer 
To Clytemnestra'a sell; my first-espous'd, 
"With whom, in disposition, feature, form, 
Accompliahmcnta, slie may be well compared. 
Yet, being such, I will return her hence 
If that she go be best. Perish myself — 
But let the people of my charge be sav'd! 
Prepare ye, therefore, a reward for me. 
And seek it instant. It were much unme 
That I alone of all the Argive host 
Should want due recompen.'te, whose fovner p 
Is elsewhere destin'd, as ye all perceive. 

To whom Achilles, matchless in the rai 
Atridea, glorious above all in rank, 
And as intent on gain as thou art great, 
Whence shall the army gratify thee nowl 
The general stock b poor ; the spoil of towns 
Which we have taken, hath already passed 
In distribution, and it were unjust 
To gather it from all the Greeks again. 
But send thou back this virgin to her god, 
And when Jove's favour shall have given us Troy, 
A threefold, fourfold share shall then he thine. 

To whom the sovereign of the host replied :f 

■ The poet's admirable attention to character is hera 
inanifeiited, who makes the esaBparated BovereigQ Ihrice re- 
peat the name accusgtion. — Clarke, 
' It p-aa the opiairm of Ra,[iin that. t\icae liBn»liaa-1imu 
l^agh Homer never varies ihcin, ought., toi \iic irfioAi- 
^ao/ of tho reader, to have been divcrai&ed aa ttvac\i %B ^w- 
Jg"- But Clarke, with more taste anii jvidgmeQ^, Te^«», 
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ILIAD 1. loG— 179. 

Godlike Achilles,* valiant as thou art, 
Would'st thou be subtle too 1 But me no fraud i 
Shall over-reach, or art persuade, of thin& 
Would'st thou, that thou be recompens'd, and I ' 

Sit meekly down defrauded of my due ? 

And did'st thou bid me yield her] Let the Greeka * 

Requite me, then, with compet nt am nd 

Such as may please me, and it I U b u II 

Else, if they give me none, I will mn nd 

Thy prize, the prize of AJax, o tl p iz 

It may be of Ulysses to my te t 

And lettbe loser chafe. But th n n 

ShaS'be adjusted at convenient t m 

Gome — Launch we now into the sacred deep 

A bark, well mann'd, prepared to carry hence 

The beautiful ChryseYs, and with her 

The sacrifice required. GJo also one 

Hi|^ in authority, some counseilor, 

Idomeneus, or Ajax, or thyselfi 

Thou most untractable of all manMnd, 

And seek by rites of sacrifice and pray'r 

To sooth Apollo on our host's behalf 

Achilles eyed him with a frown, and spake. 

Ah ! cloth'd with impudence as with a cloak.f 

tlu.1 ancii lines requiring to be (rnnBlcntl; read and ro.;] 
OUlBDl be too imadorned and simple. 

* When Hutner gives to his lieroes llie epitijct g-odHI 
wa am to understand it, not bb an ni^cription of univeri 
eicellencc, but only of some one quality pcrbapa of mind or 
budj, by whiehtlie; merit praiso.— Clorie. 

t Some learned men, more qualified perhspii bj zeal than 
discretion t« plead the cause of Homer against those who 
charge him hero witii coarseness and ^nlgMiVj ot'wneulusts, 
sBege in his defeace, that we ought not to acWKHAft« K*' 
prBssioue in the original as unjuatifiaUu as \\\e"J b-V^em w 
a^laUoa. becaate the Greek words ate \&CQmva-ttf*- 
^WTB harmonious than any mortem vjucda ^i^S ■'i^v^'^ ^ 
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And full of subtlety, who, thinkest thou — 

What Grecian here will serve thee, or for Ihea 

Wage covert war, or open? Me, thou kaow'a 

Troy never wvong'd; I came not to avenge 

Hami done to rae ; no Trojan ever drove 

My pastures, steeds or oxen took of mine. 

Or plunder'd of their fruits the golden fields 

Of Phthia the deep-soil'd. She lies remote, 

And obstacles are numerous interpos'd, 

VaJe-dark'ning mountains, and the dashing sea. 

No — Shameless Wolf!* For thy good pleasure sake 

We came, and. Face of flint 1+ t' avenge the wrongs 

By Menelaua and thyself sustain'd, 

On the offending Trojan — service kind, 

But lost on thee, regardless of it all. 

And now — What now] Thy threat'ning is to sdzs 

Thyself, the just requital of my toils. 

My prize hard-earn'd, by common auffrDge 

I never gain, what Trojan town soe'er 

We ransack, half thy booty. Rapid march 

And furious onset — these I largely share. 

And thou, division made, the richest spoil ; 

For I, contented easily, bear home 

To my own Beet the little that 1 win 

can bo rendered. Tbe apolog'y ia certainly bat aw 
because it iLdvajicea the ear into tlie province of tl 
niont, and makeK tlie agreeable soand of a hrutaJ 
lion an eicuse for its meaning'. A better an> 
be, that in an age of Biinplieity and among a 
but impetfcelly pnlis}ieil, llie violent cjiioliona 
aetik only to gratlly IkcmBclvcs, and angry persons finding" 
violent and rude expreBsions most Buitt-d to that purpose, 
prefer Ihem accordingly. It is not till a country baa ■!■ 
lained to B veif bigb degree of tefinemenl, ttmV men \oani 
io be angty with g^iod manners, aJid to leacnt an aStae*. 

w/W delicacy. 

% * Kvft^stn. + ,11(7 (wo.tfi:';. 



copleaa^rt 'I 
:ir the miad J 
vma findinr ^ 



ILIAD I. 204—234. 13 

After long battle, and account it much. 
But I am gone, I and my sable barks, 
(My wiser course) to Phthia, and I judge, 
Scorn*d as I am, that thou shalt hardly glean 
Without me, more than thou shalt soon consume. 

He ceas'd, and Agamemnon thus replied. 
Fly, and fly now ; if in thy soul thou feel 
Such ardour of desire to go — begone ! 
I woo thee not to stay ; stay not an hour 
On my behalf, for I have others here 
Who will respect me more, and above aU, 
All-judging Jove. There is not in the host 
King or commander whom I hate as thee. 
For in dissension ever and in blood 
Is thy delight ; yet valour is no ground 
Whereon to boast, it is the gift of Heav'n, 
Go, get ye back to Phthia, thou and thme ! , 

There rule thy Myrmidons. I need not thee. 
Nor heed thy wrath a jot.* But this I say, 
Sure as Apollo takes my lovely prize 
Chrysels, and I shall return her home 
In mine own bark, and with my proper crew, 
So sure the fair Brisels shall be mine. 
I will demand her even at thy tent. 
So shalt thou well be taught, how high in pow'r 
I soar above thy pitch, and none shall dare 
Attempt, thenceforth, comparison with me. 
He ended, suid Achilles* bosom swell'd 
With indignation ; racking doubt ensued 
And sore perplex'd him, whether forcing wide 
A passage through them, with his blade unsheath'd 

» After many attempts to change this eiL'^it'&^.YCits. t<st -v. 

better, I Bnd mjraeJf obliged to retain it. It V\^3l» Xi^e^'v ^.-aJ^fe^ 
s vulgarism; but our language aflforda no B^noxvvav^ o?^ co^^ 
force, and it baa tbe authority of ShaVta^ai^i viYvo \xs^^'v\.\^ 
IBB of the iineat scenea of Othello. 

Vol. I. e% 



14 ILIAD I. 235—266. 

To lay Atrides breathless at his foot, 

Or to command his stormy spirit down. 

So doubted he, and undecided yet 

Stood drawing forth his faulchion huge ; when lo I 

Down sent by Juno, to whom both alike 

Were dear, and who alike watch'd over both, 

Pallas descended.* At his back she stood 

To none apparent, save himself alone. 

And seiz'd his golden locks. Startled, he turned. 

And instant knew Minerva. Flash'd her eyes 

Terrific, whom in haste he thus bespake. 

Daughter of Jove, why com'st thou 1 that thyself 
May'st witness these affronts which I endure 
From Agamemnon ? Surely as 1 speak. 
This moment, for his arrogance, he dies. 

To whoni the blue-eyed Deity. From heav'n 
Mine errand is, to sooth, if thou wilt hear, 
Thine anger. Beauteous Juno, friend alike 
To thee and to Atrides, bade me down : 
Restrain thy wrath. Draw not thy faulchion forth. 
Retort, and sharply, and let that suffica 
For I foretell thee true. Thou shalt receive, 
Some future day, thrice told, thy present loss 
For this day's wrong. Cease, therefore, and be still. 
To whom Achilles. Goddess, though provok'd 
In the extreme, I dare not disregard 
Thy word, which to obey is always best. 
Who hears the gods, the gods hear also him. 

He said ; and on his silver hilt the force 
Of his broad hand impressing, sent the blade 
Home to its rest, nor would the counsel scorn 
Of Pallas. She to heav'n well-pleas'd returned, 

* The interposition of Minerva on the occasion signifies 
merely that his own good sense suggested to him a better 
course. 



ILIAD I. 967— Q85. 15 

And in the mansion of Jove iBgis-arm'd* 
Arriving, mingled witti her kindred gods. 
But though from violence, yet not from words 
Abstain-d Achilles, but with bitter taunt 
Opprobrious, his antagonist reproach*d. 

Oh charged with wine,t in stedfastness of face, 
Dog unabash'd, and yet at heart a deer ! 
Thou never, when the troops have taken arms. 
Hast dared to take thine also ; never thou 
Associate with Achaia's chiefs, to form 
The secret ambush. No. The sound of war 
Is as the voice of destiny to thee. 
Doubtless the course is safer far, to range 
Our numerous host, and if a man have dared 

r 

Dispute thy will, to rob him of his prize. 

T3rrant ! the Greeks are women, else themselves 
Would make this contumelious wrong thy last 
But hearken. I shall swear a solemn oath. 
By this same sceptre,}: which shall never bud, 

* The shidid of Jupiter, made by Vulcan, and so called 
from its covering, which was the skin* of the goat that 
suckled him. 

t When Nestor recommends it to Agamemnon to enter- 
tain the chiefs — see B. IX. — He suggests to him as a rea- 
son for it, that his tents are ful^ of wine ; which seems in 
some degree to corroborate this Recusation of Achilles. — 
Vide SchoU per Villoison. 

t They have but little taste for the writings of the an- 
cients who object to this history of the soeptre as trivial and 
therefore tedious. Such cavillers have, however, been 
£innd among the moderns, though, as is well observed by 
Pope, the ancients must have had a juster opinion of it, or 
Virgil would never have given almost a literal translation 
of it, as he has in the following lines. 

Ut Sceptnim hoc- 



Nunquam fronde Icvi fundet virgulta nee umbras, 
Cum,femel in sylvis imo de stirpe leciswxiv 
Matre carets posuitque comas et bracWva fexTO\ 



* 18 ILIAD I. M6— .308 

Nor boughs bring forth as once, which having l^f^ 
Its parent on the mountain-top, what time ^h 

The woodman's axe lopp'd off its foliage green, ^H 
And stript its bark, shali never grow again -, ^^| 
Which now the judges* of Achaia bear, ^| 

Who under Jove, stand guardians of the laws, 
By this I swear (mark thou the sacred oath) 
Time shall be, when Achilles shall be niiss'd ; 
When all shall want him, and thyself the pow'r 
To help the Achaians, whatsoe'er thy will ; 
When Hector at your heels shall mow you down. 
The hero slaught'ring Hector ! Then thy soul, 
Vexation -stung, shall tear thee with remorse. 
That thou hast scom'd, as he were notliing worth, 
A chief, the aoul and bulwark of your cause. 

So saying, he cast his sceptre on the ground 
Studded with gold, and sat. On th' other side 
The son of Atreus all impassion'd stood, 
When the harmonious orator arose, 
Nestor, the Pylian oracle, whose lips 
Dropp'd eloquence^the honey not so sweet, 
Two generaliona past of mortals horn 
In Pylus, cogtaneous with himseli; 

Olim erbos, nunc ttrfificis monus wre dpcoro 
Indus it, DBtribUBque dalLl gesture Latini^. 

JTB.XU.aOS. 
To render theec in English for the u^ of the unlearned 
reader, would be aalj to giio liim tho translation of Homer'* 
line! wliieti he hns now before liira, over again.— .Sse Clarkt, 
■ In the beginning, every Grecian city had ita Icing, hj 
whom tbe poople were govorned, not Brbitrarily, aa tvsa tM 
caso with the barbnroue nations, but aceording to tho law* , 
and euBtoms of tbeir native country; end the most powerfiil f 
m>rrrei^n was be who ciercised bia aulhorits with the molt 
JantJce. This is prated even by Homer, who caVia \ita\:\np 
jadget uid dUpenscTB of equity. 

jPt'oij. ftaiicari\. Anliq- Eom. I 
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ILIAD I. 309—330. 17 

He govem'd now the third* — amid them all 
He stood, and thus, benevolent, began. 

Ye Gods ! great sorrow falls on Greece to-day. 
Priam, and Priam's sons, with all in Troy — 
Oh how will they exult, what triumph feel, 
Once hearing of this strife aris'n between 
The prime of Greece in council and in arms. 
But be persuaded ; ye are younger both 
Than I, and I was conversant of old 
With princes your superiors, yet from them 
No disrespect at any time received. 
Their equals saw I never ; never shall ; 
Pirithous, Dryas, godlike Polypheme, 
Exadius, Caeneus, and the hero son 
Of iEgeus, mighty Theseus ; warriors, £ill, 
In force superior to the race of man.f [fought, 

Brave chiefs they were, and with brave foes they 
With the rude dwellers on the mountain-heights 
The centaurs, whom with havock such as fame 
Shall never cease to celebrate, they slew. 
With these men I consorted erst, what time 
From Pylus, though a land from theirs remote, 

* He was therefore about ninety years of agfe. — Clarke, 

t Pirithous, son of Ixion ; Athenian by birth, but who 
dwelt among the Centaurs. At his marriage with Hippo- 
damia he invited them to the wedding feant, when, being 
intoxicated, they layed violent hands on the Grecian women, 
on which account Pirithous, at tlie head of the LapithoB, 
Blew many of them and drove the rest to Malca, a mountain 
or promontory of Peloponnesus. — Schol. per ViUoison. 

Theseus was king of Athens, and a hero little inferior to 
Hercules. 

Concerning Exadius and the Polypheme here intended 
the commentators are silent. 

Cmneas wom son o£ ElatuB, and V\t\^ o? \}jv^\ift.^\'Oc^^K, \ ci\\- 
ftmlf^ a beauUM woman, but tTB.Ttl{?0Tme^ ^\.\vot «i^^ ^^ 
««r ^ her lover Neptune into a man. VUt ScVo\. 1 

2* 
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. They call'd me forth, and such as was my strength, 
With all that strength I serv'd them. Who is hel 
What prince or chief of the degenerate race 
Now seen on earth, who might with these comparel 
Yet even these would listen to my voice, 
Which hear ye also ; for compliance proves 
Oft-times the safer and the manlier course. 
Thou, Agamemnon, valiant as thou art, 
Seize not the maid, his portion from the Greeks, 
But leave her his ; nor thou, Achilles, strive 
With our imperial chief; for never king 
Had equal honour at the hands of Jove 
With Agamemnon, or was thron'd so high. 
Say thou art stronger, and art goddess-bom, 
How theni His territory passes thine, 
And he is lord of thousands more than thou. 
Cease, therefore, Agamemi on ; calm thy wrath i 
And it shall be mine oflBice to entreat 
Achilles also to a calm, whose might 
The chief munition is of all our host.* 

To whom the sovereign of the Greeks replied, 
The son of Atreus. Thou hast spoken well, 
Old chief, and wisely. But this wrangler here — 
Nought will suffice him but the highest place ; 
He must control us all, reign over all, 

, Dictate to all; but he. must win us first. 
If the eternal gods have made him brave, 
Derives he thence a privilege to raill 

* If the reader feels himaelf in any part of this Fpeech 

disposed to censure Nestor for his loquacity, he ought, tt 

least, to praise the poet, who with a judicious attention to 

his time of life has made him such. Scaliger, whose bus!- 

uesBifi, aa the eulogist of Virgil, always to exa\\.\\Yr[v«^)nN« 

-ffomcr. Inveighs bitterly against the laltai on wsttooxvX.^ 

Ws garrulity of the ancient P?Uan,\)Ut YVuUx^h *— ^-^ 

^^ '^PPluudB iu-^^€% Clarht. 
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Whom thus Achilles interrupted fierce. 
When I become thy tool, and cease to move 
But at thy sovereign will, may I be call'd 
A dastard, and a fellow of no worth. 
Give law to others. Think not to control 
Me, subject to thy proud commands no more. 
Hear yet again ! And weigh what thou shalt hear, 
I will not strive with thee in such a cause, 
Nor yet with any man ; I scorn to fight 
For her, whom having given, ye take away. 
But I have other precious things on board ; 
Of those take none away without my leave. 
Or if it please thee, put me to the proof 
Before this whole assembly, and my spear 
Shall stream that moment, purpled with thy blood. 

Thus they long time in opposition fierce 
Maintain'd the war of words ; and now, at length. 
(The grand consult dissolvM,) Achilles walk'd, 
(Patrodus and the Myrmidons his steps 
Attending) to his camp and to his fleet 
But Agamemnon order'd forth a bark, 
A swift one, mann'd with twice ten lusty rowers ; 
He sent on board the hecatomb ; he plac'd 
Chrysels with the blooming cheeks, himself, 
And to Ulysses gave the freight in charge. 
So all embark'd, and plough'd their watery way. 
Atrides, next, bade purify the host ; 
The host was purified, as he enjoin'd. 
And the ablution cast into the sea. 

Then slew they to Apollo, on the shore 
Of the untillable and barren deep, 
Whole hecatombs of bulls and goats, whose steam 
Slowly in smoky volumes climb'd the skies, [while 

Thus was the camp employed ; nor ceas'd the 
The SOD of Atreus firom his threala di^tvoxoiO^ 
At Snt against Achilles, but commim^ 
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Gave to Talthybius and Eurybates 
His heralds, ever faithful to his will. 

Haste — Seek ye both the tent of Peleus' son 
Achilles. Thence lead hither by the hand 
Blooming BriseYs, whom if he withhold, 
Attended by an armed force, myself 
Will come and seize her — He shall rue the hour.* 

Thus harshly charg'd he sent them, and they went 
With tardy steps unwillingly they pac'd 
The ocean's border to the barks and tents 
Where lodg'd the Myrmidons. Him there they found 
Beneath the shadow of his bark reclin'd, 
Nor glad at their approach. Trembling they stood 
In presence of the royal chief, awe-struck, 
Nor question'd him or spake. He not the less 
Knew well their embassy, and thus began. 

Ye heralds, messengers of gods and men, 
Hail, and draw near 7 I bid you welcome both. 
I blame not you ; the fault is his alone 
Who sends you to conduct Brisefs hence. 
Go then, Patroolus, haste, my generous friend ! 
Lead forth, and to their hands consign the maid. 
But be themselves my witnesses before 
The blessed gods, before mankind, before 

* Much fault has been found by some critics with the 
interpretation given of this passage in the first edition, in 
which Agamemnon was made to say, that if Achillea with' 
held Briseis, he would come himself and take her^ ner her 
only, but other spoil also. But tiie words are equally suscep- 
tible of either sense, and the sense there given is even 
recommended by the Scholiast, who paraphrases the ezpres- 
tton fiy^y TtXsovsaav thus — fisTfa rtoXXwv xai, a%%u>v xjijgia^ 
few, ouufgyv a^atprjaojjiau — ^^c Barnes in loco. 
The mistake therefore rests with them "wYio t\\Wtt&A \t «i 
jWtfA on tho translator. Finding it, hov/e^et, v^meWj W 
oimrcnt which of the two senses he wefltes^Vift Vvna wm 
»^opte<i theirs. 
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The ruthless king, should want of me be felt 
To save the host from havock* — Oh, his thoughts 
Are madness all ; intelligence or skill, 
Forecast or retrospect, how best the camp 
May be secur'd from inroad, none hath he. 

He ended, nor Patroclus disobey'd, 
But led forth fair BriseTs ; at his hand 
Those two received her, and, departing, sought 
The tent of Agamemnon. Loth she went 
From whom she lov'd, and looking oft behind. 
Then wept Achilles, and apart from all, 
With eyes directed to the gloomy deep 
And arms outstretch'd, his mother suppliant sought. 

Short-liv'd I must be, and yet being thine 
Oh parent goddess ! may with cause expect 
Some honour from Olympian Jove supreme : 
But Jove despises me, for I am robb'd | 

By Agamemnon of my just reward. 

So pray'd he weeping, whom his mother heard 
Within the gulfs of Ocean, where she sat 
Beside her ancient sire. From the gray flood 
Ascending sudden, like a mist, she came. 
Sat down before him, strok'd liis face, and said. 

Why weeps my son ? and what is thy distress 1 
Hide not a sorrow that I wish to share. 

To whom Achilles, sighing deep, replied, 
Thou knowest — why should I at large unfold 
To thee, inform'd already, my complaint 1 
At Thebes, Eetion's city, we arriv'd. 
Smote, sack'd it, and brought Jail the spoil away. 
Just distribution made among the Greeks, 
The son of Atreus for his lot received 
Mooming Chryse'jfs. Her, ApoWo's px\e^\.> 
Old Chrys€s,fonow'd to Achaia-s cOTi^> 

*Tbe origiml IB here abrupt, and e-j^vxc^^^^ W^ ^^^"^^^ 
tottrr of the spekker by a most bcautVfu\ xv^^o^Ko^^^^** 
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That hi might loose hb daughter. Ransom rich 

He brought, and in his hands the hallow'd wreath 

And golden aceptre of the archer god 

Apollo, bore; to the whole Grecian host, 

But chiefly to the foremost in command 

He sued, the sons of Atreus; then, the rest 

Ail recommended reverence of the seer, 

Anfl prompt acceptance of his costly gifts. 

But Agamemnon might not so be pleas'd, 

l^lio gave him rude dismission ; he, in wrath 

^ietuming, pray'd, whose prayer Apollo heard, 

Vor much he lov'd him. A pestiferous shaft 

He instant shot into the Grecian host. 

And heap'd the people died. His arrows swept 

The whole wide camp of Greece, till at the last 

A seer, by Phosbus taught, explain'd the cause. 

I first advis'd propitiation. Rage 

Fir'd Agamemnon. Rising, he denounc'd 

Vengeance, and hath fulfill'd it. She, In truth. 

Is gone to Chrysa, and with her we send 

Propitiation also to the king ~ 

Shaft-arm'd Apollo. But my beauteous prize 

EriseYs, mine by the award of all. 

His heralds, at this moment, lead away. 

But, if thou can'st, assist me — 1 am thine. 

Haste hence to heaven, and if thy word ordeec 

Hath ever gratified the heart of Jore, 

Press him with earnest s-uit on my beiial£ 

For I. not seldom, in my father's hall 

Have heard thee boasting, how when once the gi 

With Juno, Neptune, Pallas at their. head,* 

* Jupiter liaving noquired aiipremacy in lienTcn, n 
exorhitiint uso of hie pawcr and trenteil the other G^tiU ■ 
muoh hnughlinces. A scdilioD among them nag tlir 
sB^nencc and a, conspir&cy to bind him. But Theti 
pmed of their intentiatsahy her folhcc Ne«— " "---*— 
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1 to bind the thunderer, thou did'st loose 
Sy O goddess ! calling to his aid 
Ired-hEUided warrior, by the gods 

but by men iEgeon nam'd.* 
I prowess and in might surpassed 
r Neptune, who, enthron'd sublime, 
id only to Satumian Jove 
d glory. Fearing him, the gods 
it presumptuous enterprise abstained, 
refore, of these things reminding Jovc^ 

his knees ;t entreat him that he give 

of Troy his succour, and shut fast 
ed Grecians, prisoners in the fleet, 
may find much solace in their king,| 

the mighty sovereign o'er them all, 
:amemnon, may himself be taught 
less, who hath dared dishonour thus 
tsel^ and bulwark of his cause. 

Jupiter, attended by JEgeon^ who terrified theia 

purpose. Jnpitcr, learning the particulars of this 

. Thetis, suspended Jano by the wrists, command- 

e and Apollo to work for Laomcdon, and in re- 

of sucli signal service rendered him by Tbetiu, 

on lier son Acliilles the honour of complete ven- 

the injury done him by Agamemnon^— Achilles, 

.sage, desiring the punishment of the Grecians, 

lly reminds his mother that those deities who 

them had formerly been confederated against 

Vide Schol. per Vill 

non of the sea. — ^According to Clarke such names 
I and things as were in use only among the 
ere said by the poets to be given by the gods, 
d only among the vulgar, by men. 
rrecians touched the head or beard in token of 
and as an acknowledgment of superiority ; joined 
Is to confirm a covenant, and embraced Uie knees 
ie to supplication.. — See the S^chol.in V>Uo\Myiu 
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To whom the godcies weeping while she spake, 
M^ son ! ah, wherefore have I brought thee forth. 
Why rear'd thee, doom'd to sorrow as thou wast? 
I wish thee safe, and wish thee many years, 
But vainly — for thy lot is hasty death. 
And sorrow while thou liv'st Fate therefore ftown'd 
With darkest aspect on Ihy natal hour. 
But seeking the Olympian hill snow-crown'd, 
1 will myself plead for thee in the ear 
Of Jove, the ihunderer. Meantime at thy fieot 
Abiding, let thy wrath against the Greeks 
StUl bum, and altogether cease from ^ar. 
For to the banks of the Oceanus,* 
Where .Ethiopia holds a feast to Jove, 
He Joumey'd yesterday, with whom the gods 
Went also, and the twelfth day brings them home. 
Then will I to his brazen-floor'd abode. 
That I may clasp his knees, and much misdeem 
Of my endeavour, or my prayer shall speed. 

So saying she left him, but with anger fir'd 
For fair Brisels forc'd from his embrace 
By stress of pow'r. Meantime Ulysses came 
To Chrysa with the hecatomb in charge. 
Arviv'd witliin the haven deep.f their sails 
Furling, they stow'd them in the bark below. 
Then by its tackle lowering the mast 
Into its grutch, they briskly pusli'd to land, 
Heav'd anchors out, and moor'd the vessel fast. 
Forth came the mariners, and trod the beach ; 
Forth came the victims of Apollo next. 
And, last, Chrysels. Her Ulysses led 

• A name bj wliich me are frequedlly ta nndarstand the 
Nile ui Hoinor. Vide Diod. Sicul. lib. i. p. Sfi and 88. 

t Tho original word (nia.vSirefas) "OeaiH to eipresB Tl- 
ricty of saundinzB, tin idea probably nil to be convsysd iaij 
t" Rnglish epilhnt. ^M 
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Toward the altar, gave her to the arms 
Of her own &ther, and him thus address'd, 

O Chryses ! Agamemnon, king of men, 
Hath sent me forth in haste, to render back 
Thy daughter to thee, and with her we bring 
An hecatomb on all our host's behalf 
To Phoebus, hoping to appease the god 
By whose dread shafts the Argives now expire. 

He spake, and gave her to him, who with joy 
Receiv'd his daughter. Then, before the shrine 
Magnificent in order due they rang'd 
The noble hecatomb. Each lav'd his hands 

■I 

And took the salted meal, and Chryses made 
His fervent pray'r with hands uprais'd on high. 

Grod of the silver bow, who with thy power 
Encirclest Chrysa, and who reign'st supreme 
In Tenedos, and Cilia the divine! 
My prayer prevail'd then — the afflicted Greeks : 

Have felt thy power, and thou hast honour'd me, * 

Oh hear me once again — now heal the host. 
Delay not — drive the noisome pest away. 

So spake the suppliant Chryses, and was heard. ^ 
Then pray'd the Grecians also, and with meal 
Sprinkling the victims, their retracted necks 
First pierc'd, then flay'd them; the disjointed thighs 
They, next, invested with the double cowl. 
Which with crude slices thin they overspread. 
The priest bum'd incense, and libation pour'd 
Large on the hissing brands, while, him beside, 
Busy with spit and prong, stood many a youth 
Train'd to the task. The thighs with fire consum'd, 
They gave to each his portion of the maw, 
Then slash'd the remnant, pierc'd it with the spits, 
And managing with culinary skill 
The roast, vdthdrew it firom the spits a^n. 
Their whole task tHua accomplished, and \)cve\sQi«^' 

Vol, I. 3 
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Set foi-th, they feasted, and were all suffio'd. 
When neither hunger more nor thirst remain'd 
Unsatisfied, boys crown'd the beakers high 
With wine delicious, and from right to left 
Distributing the cups, serv'd every guest 
Thenceforth the youths of the Achaian race 
To song propitialoty gave the day, 
Chaunting to Phrebus, archer of the sides. 
Melodious pceans. Pleas'd, Apollo heard. 
But, when, the sun descending, darkness fell, 
They on the beach beside their hawsers slept ; 
And, when the day spritig's daughter, rosy-palm'd 
Aurora, look'd abroad, then back they steer'd 
To tiie vast camp. Pair wind, and blowing fresh, 
Apollo sent them ; quick they rear'd the mast. 
Then spread th' unsullied canvass to the gale. 
And the wind iill'd it, Roar'd the sable flood 
Around the bark, that ever as she went 
Dash'd wide the lirine, and acudded swift awajrlJ 
Thus reaching soon the spacious camp ofGree 
Their galley they updrew sheer o'er the sands 
From the rude surge remote, then propp'd her sides 
With scantlings long, and sought their several tents. 

But swift Achilles, Peleua' Loble son, 
Beside his gallant bark or in his tent 
Pin'd all Ihe day, nor would in council seek 
Distinction, or appear in battle more, 
Though his heart panted for the glorious field. 
Bdt when the twelfth fair morrow streak'd the east. 
Then all the everlasting gods to heaven 
Resorted, with the Thunderer at their head. 
And Thetis, not unmindful of her s 
From the salt flood emerging, sought betimes 
Olympus and the boundless fields o?\»eai'Tv. 

^Sli, on the topmost eminence avftiWms 

'^the devp-fork'd Olympian she v 
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he Thunderer seated, from the gods apart, 
he sat before him, to his knees applied 
[er left hand, plac'd her right beneath his chin, 
jid thus the king, Saturnian Jove, implor'd. 

Father of all, by all that I have done 
r said that ever pleas'd thee, grant my suit, 
ask some honour on the waning days 
f my unhappy son, doomed soon to die, 
or he endures dishonour now, depriv'd 
y Agamemnon of his just reward, 
ut oh ! consent not thou to his disgrace, 
>]yini;uan Jove I but honour him, and grant 
'roy's host to prosper, till Achaia's host 
Vith tenfold honours heaJ his present harm. 

She spake, to whom the Thunderer nought replied, 
iut silent sat long time. She, as her hand 
[ad grown there, still importunate, his knees 
lasp'd as at first, and thus her suit renew'd. 

Or grant my prayer, and ratify the grant, 
•r send me hence (for thou hast none to fear) 
lainly refused ; that I may know and feel 
ly how much I am least of all in heaven. 

To*whom, o'erwhelm'd with sadness, at the last, 
'hus Jove replied. Hard task and full of strife 
'hou has enjoin'd me ; Juno will not spare 
or jibe and taunt injurious, whose complaint 
ounds daily in the ears of all the gods, 
'hat I assist the Trojans ; but depart, 
est she observe thee ; my concern shall be 
[ow best I may perform thy full desire. 
nd to assure thee more, I give the sign 
idubitable, which all fear expels 
t once frojn heavenly minds. Nought, so confirm'd, 
[ay, after, De reversed or render'd vain. 

He ceas'd, and under his dark brov7^ l\v^ xio^ 
oachsaTd ofconfirm&tUm. All aroun^i 



The sovereign's everlasting head his curia 
Ambrosial shook, and the huge mountain reel'd.* 
Their conference clos'd, they went; she down at 

With headlong plunge into the brinr deep, 

And to his own ethereaJ mansion Jove. 

His dread approach perceiv'd, uprose the gods. 

And all at once, to meet the sire ofalL 

He reach'd his throne and sat. — Nor had he held 

That conference with the daughter of the deep 

By Juno unobserv'd, who all in haste 

As touch'd with deep resentment, thus began. 

Oh close and politic ! what goddess shares 
Thy counsels now ? That favour free to all 
Is still refus'd to me, unworthy deem'd. 
Think what thou may'st, to know one thought of 
thine. 

To whom the Sire of gods and men replied. 
Juno, despair to be inform'd of all 
My plans and views; Jove's consort aa thou art, 
Thou could'st not learn them. What thou can'st, 

thou shalt, 
And none in heaven or earth with less restraint. 
But leave That hidden which I choose to hide. 
Nor search nor ask what none in heaven shall know. 

Then thus, with eyes full-orb'd the spouse of Jov&t 

* When Phidian was asliGd aflcr tvlint original lie WDuM 
make Ilia Gtatue of Jupiter, he answered that he t^d found 
one in tliiti pasEagc af fJuuicr.--l''iV£ Macrob. lib. 5. c. 13. 

t ObjectioQfl have been made to the epithet ampl(:.e^d 
hi not a proper verbton of ^ounif. ""^ ^'"^ """ subrtilat«d 
win be found alike oiccptioniiblc. But Riceius, >a his Dii. 
Bcrlationa on Homer, BUlHcienlly jualitiea eudvan Interjire- 
tatien. ObaerTing cm the particle j3^ he saja — Quie parti' 
aiia nihil guidein per »e, atjue atariim lignificot, ati tamtn 
Hm' pbccm, goat componil, intcndtnili, atcjuc tmugindi « 
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■lad son of Saturn I why these words ( 

Far less asperity might serve to chide 

My first inquiry ; for I ever left. 

Till now, thy secret counsel to its course. 

But fear now prompts me — Thou hast been beguil'd 

By Thetis, daughter of the hoary deep, 

Who was an early suitress at thy knees. 

Ahl Thou hast given her the assuring sign, 

And Grecians are to perish at the ships 

By thousands, lor the glory of her son. 

To whom, incens'd, the Sovereign lord of air. 
Ah subtle 1 Ever teeming with surmise, 
And fathoraer of my conceal'd designs. 
Thy toil is vain, or (which is worse for thee) 
Shall but estrange thee from mine heart the more. 
And t)e it as thou say'st — I am well pleas'd 
That so it should be. Be advis'd, desist, 
Hold thou thy peace. Hse, if these dreadful hands 
Approach thee once to seize Ihee, not the force 
Of all the gods shall give a check to me. 

He said, — whom Juno, awful goddess, heard 
Apall'd, and mute submitted to his will. 
But through the courts of Jove the heavenly powen 
All felt displeasure ; when to them arose 
Vulcan, illustrious artist, who with speech 
Conciliatory interpos'd to sooth 
His beauteous mother Juno, and began. — 
^What end can be expected but the worst 

^BllKla ttt a iani« nrmpf magtiitudijic, vnde deditcitv 
Hn pToceeda to vindicate Ihc epithet in this Eenu _ 
^^ adds, — Magni autcm in mtdirre, iatiqat ocidi, ac m_ 
turn hiantct ^iditrrimi Graeia maiime, atque Htbrait Ik 
bcbantur, and concludes with the follawing Latin tranilfel 
lion of the Greek eipreaaion — 

S^painr eevli* Jbrmota. ouguilaquc Juko. 
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Of this loud brawling for the sake of it 
This din among the gods t Farewell the feast 
With all its joys, if spleen must thus prevail. 
But let me warn, already not unwarn'd. 
My mother to aasuiuc her sweetest smiles 
To sooth my father, lest he chide again. 
And the whole banquet suffer in the storm. 
For, if he pleas'd, the Thunderer could unthrone 
All here, and, in a moment, dash us down 
From heaven to earth — So sovereign is his poww. 
Then seek to sooth him, for his kindness, once 
Eecur'd to thee, will soon be felt by all. 
He ended, and, upstarting, plac'd a cup 
FuU-charg'd between his motlier's hands, and said. 
■ Be meek, be patient, rule thy troubled heart ; 
Lest, though T love thee and would gladly aid, 
I see thy punishment, and want the powi 
Who can resist the Thimdererl Me, when one* 
1 flew to save thee, by the foot he seiz'd 
And hurl'd me through the portal of the skies.* T 
" From morn to eve 1 fell," and dropp'd, at lastcv 
Half-dead in Lemnos, where with timely speed J 
The native Sintians Hock'd to my reJieff 

So he ; then Juno, beatiteoiis goddess, smii'd, J 
And smiling still, from his unwonted hand 
Receiv'd the gohlet. He from right to left 

driven to Cm by a elorm of Juno's r^ieing, who haled him, 
and w)io had contTivod to cast Jupjter into a proliiund sleep 
that he might not iiittrnipt her purpose. Jupiter nw ah ing, 

* in rcnentiiient of her nrlilice practised on him, punished lier 
with bands, which Vuluui attempling to loose was diaco. 
vercd by Jupiter oiid cast lieodlong dowu to Lemnos. — 
f-'idg Si:ii>l.jiei- Barati. »■ 

f So aallcd from XiMii to hurt, because VYiej nie wA \Ji 

^nt been iaraatora of niarlial weapfttiB- — Vide Stkbl-jw^ 
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;tar from the beaker drawn, alert 

;ed to all the powers divine. 

rang with laughter not to be suppress'd 

of Vulcan in his new employ * 

ait they in festivity the day, 

were cheer'd ; nor was Apollo's harp 

or did the Muses spare to add 

ive melody of vocal sweets. 

n the sun's bright orb had now declin'd, 

his mansion, wheresoever built 

3une matchless architect, withdrew. 

3, kindler of the lightnings, climb'd 

ch whereon his custom was to rest 

entle sleep approach'd him, and repos'd 

! imperial consort at his side. 

cader, in order that he may partake with the godf 

lleryof this scene, should observe that the crippled 

ted Vulcan had thrust himself into an office at all 

;8 administered either by Hebe or Ganymede. 

served by the Scholiast that Homer inserts not a 

lile in this first book of the Iliad, and Madame 

ikes the same remark concerning the first of the 

Simplicity, they say, and a manner less sublime, 

uited to the beginning of such a poem. In the 

however, of the Paradise Lost, Milton has given 

which no man ever thought misplaced, or would 

count surrender. 
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ARGUMENT OF THE SECOND BOOK. 

Japiter, in pursuance of his purpose to distress the Grecians 
in answer to the prayer of Thetis, deceives Agamemnon 
by a dream. He, in consequence of it, calls a council, the 
result of which id that the army shall go forth to battle. 
Thersites is mutinous, and is chastised by Ulysses. Ulys- 
■es, Nestor, and Agamemnon, harangue the people; and 
preparation is made for battle. An exact account follows 
of tlie forces on both sides. 



BOOK 11. 

Sweet sleep all night both gods and warrior chiefi, 
But not the Thunderer, held. He, waking soon, 
Mus'd how to slay the Grecians at the ships 
With dreadful havock, for Achilles's sake. 
At length, this counsel pleas'd him as the best 
And likeliest ; to despatch an evil Dream 
To Agamemnon's tent, and to his side 
The phantom summoning, he thus began. 

Haste, evil Dream ! Seek swift the Grecian fleet,* 
And, entering royal Agamemnon's tent, 
His ear possess thou thus, omitting nought 
Of all that I enjoin thee. Bid him arm 
His universal host, for that the time 

• The ships being drawn ashore, the camp was pitched 
above them, with no interval or a very narrow one between. 
The English reader will do well to bear this in ixvmd^ %\%« 
eamp asA fleet used indiscriminately .as tJKey «Lse )q^ l^tassc 
wiU aften puzzle bim. 
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When the Achaians shall at length possess 
Wide Ilium, Imth arriv'd The gftds above 
No longer dwell at variance. The request 
Of Juno hath prevaii'd ; now, wo to Troy ! 

So charg'd the Dream departed. Swift he sought 
Achafa'a camp and Agamemnon there. 
Him iying in his tent he found, imniers'd 
In dewy sleep ambrosial. At his head 
The shadow stood, similitude exact 
Of Nestor, son of Neleus ; sage, with whom 
In Agamemnon's thought might none compare. 
His form assum'd, the awful Dream began. 

Oh son of Atreus the renown'd in arms, 
Oiv'st tliou the night to sleep? It ilj tieseems 
To sleep all night the man of high employ, 
And charg'd, as thou art, with a people's care. 
Now, therefore, mark me well; from Jove I come, 
Who much compassionates and thinks on thee, 
Although so for remote. He bids thee arm 
Thine universal host, for that the time 
When the Achaians shall at length possess 
Wide Ilium, hath arriv'd. The gods above 
No longer dwell at variance. The requests 
Of Juno have prevaii'd. Now, wo to Troy 
From Jove himself! Her iatc is on the wing. 
Awaking from thy dewy slumbers, hold 
In firm remembrance all that thou hast heard. 

So spake the Dream, and went; him leaving lost 
In hopes and mi:sings not to be fulfill'd. 
Full sure he thought Troy's fatal hour arriv'd.* 

* Mscrobius and olliers hnvc invented s nuiribcr of trivial 
tmd idle argaments to prove tliat if Agamemnon was d«- 
ludad by Ihe dream, his deluaion waa not, however, ntett- 
tary ana unatoidablt. Whareaii, by this whole machinsTJ 
iJls >Dtliar mean) no more tlian pocticallf to inform ui, that 
— ■-'■• ■ •■ J. tie defection of Achilka, XgfcnenvRiKv *.IJI 
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Vain thought I. He knew not the designs of Jove; 
•Riat both to Greeks and Trojans he ordain'd 
Hard conflict yet, and agonies and groans. 
Starting het woke; and seeming still to hear 
The warning voice divine, with hasty leap 
Sprang from his bed, and sat. His fleecy vest 
New-woven, elegant, he first put on. 
And his broad mantle — brac'd his sandals, next, 
To his unsullied feet, and slung his sword 
With argent studs adorn'd ; assuming, last, 
The sceptre of his sires from age to age 
Time-proof, and unobnoxious to decay, 
He issued forth into the camp of Greece. 

Soon as Aurora climb'd Olympus' top 
With notice to the gods of rising day. 
He charg'd his clear- voic'd heralds to convene 
The Greeks in council Those obey'd the charge, 
And these in haste assembled at the call. 
At Pylian Nestor*s ship he gather'd, first, i 

The senatorial chiefs, to whom his dream ' 

And his intended course he thus revegd'd. 

My fellow-warriors, hear ! A dream from heaven, 
Amid the stiUness of the vacant night 
Approached me, semblance close In stature, bulk. 
And air, of noble Nestor. At mine head 
The shadow took his stand, and thus he spake. 

Oh son of Atreus the renown'd in arms, 
Giv'st thou the night to sleep 1 It ill beseems 
To sleep all night the man of high employ, 
And charg'd as thou art, with a people's care. 
Now, therefore, mark me well ; from Jove I come, 
Who much compassionates and thinks on thee. 
Although so (ar remote. He bids thee arm 

flittered hlmielC fttill beliertd, still dreamed VViaX. V^ ^^\^\ 
take the aif.-^fe Clarke, 
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Thine univei'sal hoat; for that the time 
When the Achaiaiis shall at length possess 
Wide Ilium, hath arriv'J. The gods above 
No longer dwell at variance. The requests 
Of Juno have prevail'd. Now, wo to Troy 
From Jove himself! Her fate is on the wing. 
Charge this on thy remembrance. Thus he spake. 
Then vanish'd suddenly, and 1 awoke. 
Haste therefore, let us arni.if arm we may. 
The warlike sons of Greece ; but first, myself 
Will prove them, recommending instant flight 
With all our ships, and ye throughout the boat 
Dispers'd, shall, next, encourage all to stay.* 

He ceas'd, and sat— »nd Kestor next arose. 
The king of sandy Pylus, to address 
The listening princes, and he thus t>egan. 

Friends, councellora, and leaders of tlie Greeks? 
This dream from other lips we would account 
A falsehood, and renounce it as a xnare. 
But since lie tells it who commands us all. 
Haste, arm we, if we may, the sons of Greece, 

He ceas'd, and ere his steps could bear him forth. 
The sceptred diiefe, obedient to the sage. 
All rose; meantime the people throng'd around. 
As from the hollow rock bees stream abroad. 
Anil in succession endless seek ttie fields. 
Now clustering, and now scatter'd far and near. 
In 3pring4inie, among all the new-blown flowers. 
So they, a various throng, from camp and Beet 
O'er the green level mov'd in just array 
And tribe by tribe to council, in the raidst 
Rumour, Jove's messenger, wilb ardent haste 
Inspir'd, and urg'd them to the spot. They met 

• Aganiemnrin seems tn eiiturtaln aome Joiibis leat the 
ermy sboulil bo rcBent hie trealmtnl of llicir tkvourile 
AcJiilha, at to be iadiKpoaed to setve h\m. — Vid? Clarki. 
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tumultuous was the concourse, Groan'd the eartll 
When down they sat, and loud was every tooguei 
Nine heralds, then, with voices trumpet-ton'd 
Enjoin'd them silence, that the royal chiefs 
Might speak to them ; and scarcely, at the last. 
Were they all settled, and the din was hush'd. 
When Agatnemnon, aovereign of the host. 
Sceptre in hand, arose. (The labour'd work 
Of Vulcan's art that sceptre waa of old; 
He gave it to the king, Satumian Jove ; 
Jove to swift, Hermes messenger of heaven^ 
And he to Pelops ; Pelops, in his turn, 
To royal Atreus ; Atreus at his death 
Sequeath'd it to Thyestes rich in Socks, 
And rich Thyestes left it to be borne 
By Agamemnon, symbol of his right 
To empire over Argos and her isles.) 
On that he lean'd, and rapid, thu^ began. 

Friends, Grecian heroes, ministers of Mars! 
Hard is my lot, entangled as I am 
,jBy unpropitious Jove. He promis'd once, 

id viith a sign, that Troy should be our own ^ :j 

{that promise void) he sends me back 
Greece, aaham'd and with diminish'd powers J 
So stands his sovereign pleasure, who hath laid 
Many a proud citadel in dust, and more 
Hereafter shall, resistless in his might. 
That such a numerous host of Greeks as we. 
Warring with fewer than ourselves, should find 
No fruit of all our toil, (and none appears) 
Witt malce us vile with ages yet to come. 
Fof should we now swear truce, till Greece and Trt^ 
Might number each her own, and were the Gra 
Distributed in bands, ten Greeks in each. 
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Our banded decads should exceed so far 
Their units, that all Troy could not supply 
For every ten, a mon, to fill us wine; 
So far the Grecians, in my thought, surpass 
The native Trojans. But her walls include 
Slid others — men from various cities eali'd. 
Who much impede me, and defeat my wish 
To desolate her streets with sword and fire. 
Nine years have also pass'd, nine years complete ; 
Our ships are roltetl, and our tackle marr'd, 
And all our wives and little-nnes at home 
Sit watching our rejum ; meantime, the work 
That brought us, ia a work still unperform'd. 
Accept ye then my counsel. Let iis hence — 
Hejice to our country — since in vain we wait 
The fell of Troy, not yet to be subdued.* 

So spake the sovereign, whom, except the fe W 
Already warn'd of his intent, all heard 
With minds in tumult toss'd. Commotion shook 
The whole assembly, such as heaves the flood 
Of the Icarian deep, when south and east 
Burst forth together from the clouds of Jove. 
And as the rapid west descending shakes 
Corn at full growth, and bends the loaded ears, 

* It is impossible to imagine b. speccli more artfully coil' 
triveii tlian lliJB, which at llie Bamo time thai it sceins to- 
recommend tliB return of the arnij, in reality is filled with 
areunientB thai recommend Ihcir stnj. Tho promiie of 
Jure — the fatal conseqaences tn Ibcir honour — their iDpB- 
riorily in nnmbBr— and tha decay of their Bliips and tackle, 
are all bo many reasona which ought to dolfr Ihom from 
the nieaiiurE at present ; wliile ilie only rpaaoti for Ihcir de- 
parture is a mere grata diclum of the epeaker, and of no 
ibrco at all — 

Ou yap ftt TpOMff atpijtifut tvfivayvuxr. ^ 

Vi^t Dienye, Hatiearn.lib. fui inicriitlur tt^ijcsp, 8|iS^| 
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So was the council shaken. With m shout 
An sprang towards the ships ; up flew the dust 
And overhung them ; deafening were the cries 
To clear the grooves and slide the barks to sea ;* 
Down went the galley -props, and up to heaven 
Their echoing transports at the thought of home. 
Then baflled Fate had seen the Greeks return, 
But Juno, timely, thus to Pallas spake. 

Unconquer'd daughter of imperial Jove ! 
Alas ! what see we? Shall Achaia*s sons 
Borne o*er the billowy flood, regain at last 
Their native shores by flight? And shall they leave •' r 
To be the vsmtt of Dium and her king, 
The Argive Helen, in whose fatal cause 
So many thousand Greeks have perish'd there? 
Haste then— descend among them — and by force 
Of soft persuasion win them to repent 
Of such mad purpose, ere the fleet be launched* 

She spake, nor did Minerva not comply. 
But darting swilt from the Olympian heights. 
Soon found, in wisdom like another Jove, 
Ulysses. Fixt he stood, and stood remote 
From an his fleet, for anguish wrung his heart 
Approaching him, the goddess thus began. 

Laertes' noble son, for wiles renown'd ! 
Whence all this headlong hurry to the fleet ? 
Alas! what mean yel Shall Achaia*s sons 
Borne o'er the billowy flood, regain, at last. 
Their native shores by flight? And shall they leave 
To be the vaunt of Dium and her king. 
The Argive Helen, in whose fetal cause 
So many thousand Greeks have perish'd there ? 

• By tbo grooves are to be understood VYve ^rO\^ ^'t 
trenchea which received the keels of the gaWe^a^ Mvdi vi^vv^ 
Merved to guide them in their descent to the -w^Xex.-^V'^A^ 
.SSsmL apud Clarkej. 
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Haste— seek the frantic people— and by force 
Of soft perauafiion win them to repent 
Of such mad course, ere yet they launch the fl< 
She ceas'd, whose well-known 
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And, casting off his cloak, which from the ground 

Eurybatea his herald gathered up, 

At Agamemnon's hand he next receiv'd 

The ei'erlasting sceptre, and with haste 

Impetuous rush'd at once into the throng. 

The prince or chief whom he enoounter'd there 
.<Ht He gently caution'd — Dastards, fear, he said, 

Thou shouJd't hot Go — resume thy proper seat, 
And counsel others to return to theirs. 
To thee Atrides' purpose is unknown. 
He meant a test to prove you — nothing more— 
And vengeance follows next At Nestor's ship 
He spake his heart — all were not present there — 
_ I tremble for the sons of Greece — the wrath 
L Of Agamemnon is no slight concern— 
^r Jove makes the king, and loves the kmg he makes. 
r But him of baser sort whose shouts he heard 
He with the sceptre smote, and thus reprov'd. 

Hence, fellow, to thy seat again — be still, 
And listen to thy rulers. When wast thou 
Of name or note in council or in arms^ 
We may by no means all be sovereigns here. 
A host irfGreebs and every Greek a king 
Were inconvenient. One, and one alone, 
Rais'd and Instructed by Satumian Jove 
To govern and to judge, may well suffice. 

With such authority the troubled host 
He Bway'd ; they, quitting camp and fleet again, 
Rush'd hack to council; deafening was th 
As when a billow of the toisterous deep 
&pipe broad beach dashes, and the Ocean roar^, m 
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The host onee more all seated and compos'd \ 
Thersites stiil wns heard, and he alone. 
Loquacious, loud, and cosrse. his chief delist 
Was to inveigh against the kings of Greece, 
But always when occasion promis'd him 
The public laugh. Him Greece had sent to Troy 
The miscreant who sham'd his country most 
He squinted, halted, gibbous was behind 
And pinch'd before, and on his tapering head 
Grew patches only of the flimsiest down. 
He hated most, and therefore most revil'd 
Achillea and Ulysses. But the theme 
Of his shrill notes was Agamemnon now, 
'Gainst whom the Grecians, for Achilles' sdce, 
Were secretly incens'd. He set his voice 
At highest pitch, and thus aspersM the king. 
Whererf complains, what wants AtridesnowV 
I Thy tents are fill'd with treasure, and contain 
L' The choicest damsels, given thee by the Greeks, 
'And taken in the towns that we have won. 
Or is more gold thy wish ^ A ransom brought 
By some rich Trojan for bis son's release, 
Whom I, or other valiant Greek aiay bind ? 
Or yet some new Chryso/s, to be thine. 
And thine for ever! Our supreme, methinks. 
Ought not have caus'd us that accursed plague. 
Oh nerveless things ! mere women as we are 1 
Why launch we not our barks, and leave him 

To brood his hoards alone, that he may learn 
The value of a chief without his host! 
For he hath dar'd to irritate a man 
Par braver than himself; whose lovely prize 
He even now detains. But as for him. 
He sleeps: Achillea is an easy man 
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And gall hath none within him, or hi» hand 
Would make this contumelioua wrong tby last. 

Thus, mocking royal Agamemnon, spake 
Theraitea. Instant starting lo his side, 
Noble Ulysses with indignant brows 
Survey'd him, and severely thus reprov'd. 

Thersitea! RailerJ — peace— nor deem thyself' 
Although thus eloquent, alone excus'd 
The defepence due to kings-f Thou, least of all 
Atrides* followers, tjeing, as thou art, 
■Bo fer the worst of all, should'st dare to sport 
"'With royal names, or take them on thy lips. 
■Nor art thou worthier to appoint the Greeks 
Their time to voyage home. How soon, how late. 
With what success, at last, we shall return, 
ts dark and doubtful to the wisest here. 
And whence thy spleen 1 and wiierefore from thy 

seat 
Hast thou revii'd the king? It is because 
The Grecians nobly recompense his toils. 
But mark me. If I find thee yet again 
Raving and foaming at the lips as now. 
May never man behold Ulysses' head 
On these ray shoulders more, and may my son 
Prove the begotten of another sire. 
If I not strip tljee to that hide of thine 

■ TliB eitrernest provocation is implied in this e^tpreraion, 
which ThrrsitoB quotes emcllj oa lie lia.<l heurd it from the 
lipi orAcfaillei. 

t It IB k fine attsenation of Plutarch thnt IL'Ijbmi n- 
proBches not Theriiles bs Ibuio, or bald, or distorted, but 
merely aa n railcr; whereas Juno, tlie riiolliPr of Vulcan, 
and eien 8t 0, time when she ia kindly diapused toward him, 
fjeoominitlfll blm &oin Mb lajnenesB. 

Ppsio, KuMloxoSioi', ifOy tixaf. 

Hind iii. 331.— Clarlifc 
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il bare as thou wast born, and whip thee hence 1 
5ome to thy galley, snivelling like a boy. 

He ceaa'd, and with hia sceptre on the hack 
And shoulders smote him. Writhing to and fro. 
He wept profuse, while many a bloody whelk 
Protuberant beneath the sceptre sprang. 
Awe-qiiell'd he sat, and from his visage mean, 
Deep-sighing, wip'd the rheums. It was no time 
For mirth, j^t lavtth illumin'd every face. 
And laughing, thus they spake. A thousand acts 
Illustrious, both by well concerted plans 
And prudent dispositions of (he host. 
Ulysses hath achiev'd, but this by fitr 
Transcends his former praise, that he hath quell'd 
This slanderer, and cut short his coarse harangue. 
The valiant talker shall not soon, we judge, 
Take liberties with royal names again. 

So they — Then, glorious chief! Ulysses rose 
1 The sceptre in his hand, while at his side 
[ Minerva standing in a herald's form 
ICommanded silence; that his words impressed 
(On all the multitude from front to rear 

ight influence every mind. Then thus he said. 
Atridesi wretched prince! Thee now, alas T 
the Greeks all destine to peculiar shame 
p sight of all mankind. Their promise pledg'd 
I their departure from the fruitful shores 
J Argos, never, never to return 
|ll Troy should lie a ruin, they renounce, 
1 with a puny hoy's or widow's whine 
l^h out their sorrowful desires of home. 
dhome, I grant it, to an aching heart 

s Bweet.* The seaman from his wife dQlain'fl 

iMwif here reid noflo? ; which teaiin^ \ \i 
•d /brtli»ttie both oFpfrapicaity and contietfioiv-. ■ 
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One only month, wliile wintry storms confine 
His bark in port, sits mournful nt her side. 
But, as for us, our exile has endor'd 
Nine circling yeirs. i, therefore, can excuse 
The murmuring Greeks ; and yet a lean return 
Succeeding hopes ao rich — oh foul reverse! 

My friends, be patient. Time will soon evince 
If Calchas' prophecy be false or true. 
For weU we linow, and all whom Fate has spar'd^ 
Can witness it ; that, lately, while the ships 

■ Charg'd withthedoom ofPriam and irfTroy .. 

■ Within the port of Aulis irom ail [rarts 
Assembled lay, and we beside the tfaimt 
With [perfect hecatombs the gods ador'd 
Beneath the plane-tree, from whose root a Btre 
Rati crystal- bright, a, wonderoua sign appe 
A dreadful serpent, dappled on the baolc 
With crimson spots, and by Olympian Jove 
Himself protruded, from the altar's foot 
Slipp'd into light, and glided to the tree. _ 
Eight youngling sparrows with the parent-Id 
Sat acreer.'d with foliage on the topmost bougi 
The screaming )ittIe-ones with ease he gorg*dH 
And while the mother, circling o'er his head, 
With shrillest agony bewail'd her k 
He seiz'd her by the wing, first, drew her doWl 
Within his spiry folds, and then devour'd. 
The feather'd family thus all consura'd, 
Jove who had sent him, signaliz'd him too. 
For he transform'd him suddenly to stone. 
We wondering stood, to see that strange portent 
Intrude itself into our holy rites, 
Whgn Calchas, instant, thus the sign explaia'd, 

ffAy stand ye, GreeVs, a.AoTi)A\\'A.\ Xe' " "' 
-^ prodigy by Jove himself proitttfd, 
41 fwwjj. ivTiose accompUahmmt uvAeea 



;e portent 
xplaia'd^H 
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t, but whose fame shall never die. 

this serpent in your sight devoured, 

oungling sparrows, with their dam, the 

Linth, 

ine years must war on yonder plain, 

he tenth, Troy's spacious town is ours.* 

ike the seer, and all is now at hand. 

erefore, brave Achaians ! go not hence 

m's royal city be your prize. 

asM, and such a shout ensued, that all 

ow ships return'd the deafening roar 

mation, the delighted host 

ng to extol the glorious chief 

Nestor rose, and, by the gods, he said, 

►uncils seem the play of idle boys, 

'd in the great concerns of war. 

now, are all your promises and vows 1 

luncils manly once, your serious acts, 

s, sacrifices, solemn oaths 

rith the smoke away, and left behind 

langlings only, such as if prolong'd 

3, could afford us no redress. 

Agamemnon i still be thou the same, 

the battle forth as thou art wont. 

here be a Greek, perchance, or two, 

3nt from the rest, leave such to pine 

pe alone ; since never, as they wish, 

revisit Argos, till events 

}t have prov'd Jove's promise false or true.f 

o translated this whole passagfe — closely enough, 

observes, but not very musically, 
rsion of it, too long for insertion here, may be 
lis treatise de Divinatione, book 2. 

composition of the speech, it is observed by the 
3 have a consummate display both of logicail «VA\k 
rical eloquence. 
me commentatorSf Nestor is here B\iT>poBed XiaViVti^ 
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For I affirm it. On the self-same day 

Wlien we embark'd from Greece, designing death 

Antl desolation to the race of Troy; 

Both by his right-hand thunders, and the sign 

Of which i'e hear, Jove ratified oiir hopes. 

Let no man therefore i>dnt for home, till each 

Possess som<! Trojan's wife, and till Ihe rape 

And sighs of Helen have been first aveng'd. 

Who theni What Grecian languishes and sighs 

To leave us 1 Let him dare to lay his hand 

On his own vessel, and he dies the first 

But thou, O king, both exercise thy own 
And hear the thoughts of others. I suggest 
A measure now not worthy to be scorn'd. 
Divide the host in districts and in tribes, . 

That each may aid his neighbour. This perfom'd, I 
And with consent of all, thou shalt discern I 

With ease, what chief, what private man deserts, ' 
And who performs his part. The base, the brave, ' 
Such disposition made, shall both appear ; 
And thou shalt also know, if heaven or we. 
The gods, or our supineness, succour Troy.* 

To whom Atrides, king of men, replied. 
Oldest, and worthiest of Achaia's sons 
To be consulted '. Oh — I would to heaven 
That I had ten in council wise as thou.f 

at ActilDcsand Palroclus; by same B.t Ttieraitet and ■ few 
Dlher^ lil«i him. The former conjeclure U mast prohibit 
a bulFoon and a ■iinrlGr being; benoulh his notice. 

» To IhcuB who imiuire wfiy lliia axoEllcnl BdvieowM not 
g-ivcn sooner, the Schnliiuit well replies, Ihal cither IhB 
Greeks and TrDJnna lilt now bad oul; Bkirniished, or tlu 
farm<*r had never found it neccBsar; till Acliilles hul ifr 
ODUiiccd the service.— Fii^c Vill. , 

t A, junt preference is here given to wisdom agaitiA , 
force. He does not wieh thnt he had Ion aucii u Aji.!, biS 
MS NetloT. — Cie. dr Stmt. I 
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Then, soon should Priam's royal city fall, 
And yield her spoils to our victorious hands. 
But Jove afflicts me. From Saturnian Jove 
My doom is altercation to no end ; 
Thence came, between Achilles and myself 
That fiery clash of words, a girl the cause, 
Myself aggressor* — Once that breach repaired, 
Troy's long reprieve thenceforth is at an end. 
Go— take refreshment now, that we may march 
Forth to our enemies. Let each whet well 
His spear, brace well his shield, well feed his brisk 
High-mettled horses, well survey and search 
His chariot on all sides, that no defect 
Disgrace his bright habiliments of war. 
So will we give the day from morn to eve 
To dreadful battle. Pause there shall be none 
Till night divide us. Every buckler's thong 
Shall sweat on the toil'd bosom, every hand 
That shakes the spear shall ache, and every steed 
Shall smoke that whirls the chariot o'er the plain. 
Wo then to whom I shall discover here 
Loitering among the tents ; none such with ease 
Shall 'scape due punishment. The vulture's maw 
Shall have his carcase, and the dogs his bones. 
He spake ; whom all applauded with a shout 
Loud, as when roU'd toward some headland coast, 
The billows beat against a i*ock that shoots 
Afar into the deep, and which the flood 
Leaves never, let the winds blow whence they may. 

• Two or three words will be sufficient to point the read- 
er's attention to the artful and excellent management of the 
poet in this important crisis. Ulysses exhorts the people to 
stay ; Nestor recommends immediate battle ; and Againcm- 
noQ makes an early and public confession of his faulty tVv^\. 
the arm^ may the less resent it — Vide Diont|«. Httlxcam.. 
W. gmi tnsenbHur Ti%¥fj cap, 8 and 9. 



Arising, forth they rush among the ahipa -, 

Smoke every where ascends ; in every tent 

They take repast, and each invokes his god 

For safe escape from danger and from deatii.- 

But Agamemnon in his tent prepar'd 

For sacrifice to all-comroanding Jove 

A Mh-year, fatted ox, and to his feast 

Summon'd the noblest of the sons of Greece — 

Nestor, Idomeneus, the kindred pair 

CKIeus' son and Telamon's, the brave 

Tydides, and Ulysses sixth and last, 

Jove's peer in wisdom. Menelaus went. 

Heroic chief I unbidden, for he knew 

His brother's mind with weight of care oppress'd.* 

Grasping the hallow'd meal they compass'd round I 

The destin'd ox, and Agamemnon pray'd. I 

Almighty Father ! Glorious above all I [llmR ' 

Cloud-girt, who dwell'st in ^eaven thy throne sub* 
Let not the sun go down and night approach. 
Till Priam's roof fell flat into the flames, 
Till I shall burn his gates with fire, and hew 
His hack'd and riven corslet from the breast 
Of Hector, and till numerous chiefs, his friends. 
Around him, prone in dust, shall bite the ground. 

Such prayer he made, but though Satumian Jove i 
Receiv'd the hallow'd offering, his request % 

Not yet he granted, but to double toil i 

Doom'd them, and sorrow more than all the past. 1 

They then, the triturated barley graift 
First duly sprinkling, the sharp steel infix'd 
Deep in the victim's neck revers'd. then stripp'd 

■ Soma loarned men havo ([rovely busied themselvea in 
arguing the ijuestiDn whcthei Menelaus did weil nr ill. 
going ujiiDvited. — There can be no doubt Ihsl Homer givo 
it aa B proof of the familiar friendihip tiiat subaiiled b*' 
liveen the brofhem.—CUrkt 
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The carcase, and divided at their joint 

The thighs, which in the double cawl involv'd 

They spread with slices crude, and burn'd with fire 

Ascending fierce from billets seer and dry. 

The spitted entrails next they o'er the coals 

Suspended held. The thighs with fire consumed, 

They gave to each his portion of the maw, 

Then slash'd the remnant, pierc'd it with the spits, 

And managing with culinary skill 

The roast, withdrew it from the spits again. 

Thus, all their task accomplished, and the board 

Set forth, they feasted, and were all suffic'd. 

When neither hunger more nor thirst remained 

Unsatisfied, Gerenian Nestor spake. 

Atrides ! Agamemnon ! king of men ! 
No longer waste we time in useless words. 
Nor to a distant hour postpone the work 
To which heaven calLi thee. Send thine heralds forth,, 
Who shall convene the Grecians at the fleet. 
That we, the chiefs assembled here, may range. 
Together, the embattled multitude. 
And edge their spirits for immediate fight. 

He spake, nor Agamemnon not complied. 
At once, he bade his clear-voic'd heralds call 
The Greeks to battle. They the summons loud 
Gave forth, and at the sound the people throng'd. 
Then Agamemnon and the kings of Greece 
With haste disposed them in their several tribes,. 
With whom Minerva azure-eyed advanc'd 
Bearing the precious ^Egis on her arm. 
Immortal, unobnoxious to decay, 
Fring'd with twice fifty twists of purest goki. 
The worth of each twice fifty sterling beeves.* 
All martial fire herself, in every breast 

* Noncjr stamped with the figure of an ox. 
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She kindled ardours infinite, and strength 
For ceaseless fight infus'd into them a)]. 
Farewell the thoughts of home ! each thirsted now 
For Grecian glory, and for Greece no more. 
As when devouring flames some forest seize 
On th&high mountains, splendid from afar 
The blaze appears, so, moving on the plain. 
The steel-clad host innumerous flash'd to heaven. 
And as a multitude of fowls in flocks 
Assembled various, geese, or cranes, or swans 
Lathe-neck'd, long hovering o'er Cayster's bankst 
On wanton plumes, successive on the mead 

I Alight at last, and with a clang so loud 
That all the hollow vale of Asius rings,J 
In number such from ships and tents effus' 
They cover'd the Scamandriao^ain ; the 
Rebellow'd to the feet of steeda and men. 
They overspread Scamander's grassy vale, 



us'd, ^H 
e eaiwH 



Myriads, as leaves, or as the flowers of spring. 
^ Aa4n the hovel where tlie peasant milks 



Mb kine in spring-time, when Tiis pails are filTd^ 
Thick cloitds of humming insects on the wing 
Swarm all round him, so the Grecians swarmM 
An unsumm'd mullitude o'er all the plain, 
Bright-arm'd, high-created, and athirst for war. 
As goat-herds separate tlieir numerous flocks 
With sase, though fed promiacuoua, with like easff 
Their leaders tbent on every side reduc'd 
To martial oivler glorious; among whom 
Stood Agamemnon " with an eye Lke Jove^ 
To threaten or command," like Mars in girth, 
And with the port of Neptane. As the bull 



fSomtled fiom AsiuB, Bon (irCoUi>»,Vmg o^l-^iW 
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Conspicuous among all the herd appears, 
For he surpasses all, such Jove ordain'd 
That day the son of Atreus, in the midst 
Of heroes, eminent above them all.* 

Ye muses ! (ye are heavenly, and beheld 
A scene, whereof the faint report alone 
Hath reach'd our ears, remote and ill-inform' d) 
Teach me the princes and the chiefs of Greece. 
The host at large — Their multitude was such, 
That to immortalize them, each by name. 
Ten mouths, ten tongues, an everlasting voice 
And breast of adamant, would ne'er suffice. 
Jove's daughters only, the Olympian choir 
Have power proportioned to the mighty task. 
I will rehearse the captains and their fleets. 

Boeotia's sturdy sons Peneleus led,t 

♦ When the poet would illustrate and give particular 
splendour to a subject or means to impress it most forci- 
bly, he uses multiplied similes to effect his purpose. In 
this passage he employs no fewer than six, but various 
in their drift and tendency. One represents the splen- 
dour of the host, another the number, a third the clang 
of armour, a fourth the thunder of the liorse-hoofs and 
of the warriors marching, a fifth the marshalling of the 
troops to battle, and a sixth the majestic person of the com- 
mander. So, when at the close of the 17th book he would 
give an adequate idea of the difficulty with which the body 
of Patroclus, so long a subject of contest, was at last rescued 
by Ajax and Menelaus, he expends five similes on the occa- 
sion : and three in the fifteenth, to magnify in our appre- 
hension the force of Hector and the firmness of the Gre- 
cians. 

t Homer, who, it might have been supposed, would have 
begun his geographical account from Atlicns or Sparta^ ot^ 
more probably, from Myccn©, the city of U\c so'^cxviv^w^ 
chose to begin it from Bccotid ; not for the sake o? ww-^ >^ccw« 
//Ar dignity in Uic character of it, but merely \5cca.\3i^^i ^'& «^ 
pr^mwntoryit afforded him a point of particuUt T^oVoAeX-^ .— 
Jfe u highly applauded hy i^facrobius for tW e-^^cXiv^^ 
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And Leitus, whose partners in command 
Arcesiiaiis and Prothoenor came, 
And Cloniiis. Them the dwellers on the 
" Of Aulisibllow'd, with the hardy clans 
Of Hyrie, Schoenoa, Scholos, and the hflls 
Of Eteon ; Thespia, Gi-fea, and the plains 
Of Mycaleasus them, and Ilarma serv'd, 
pieon, Erythrffi, Peteon ; Hyle them, 
llesius and Ocalea, and the strength 
Of Medeon ; CopEE also in their train 
March'd, with Eutresis and the mighty' 
Of Thlsbe 6m'd for doves ; nor pass ui 
Whom Coronjea, and fhe grassy land 
Of Haliartua added to the war. 
Nor wliom Plataja, nor whom Glissa bred, 
And Ifypotheb*,* and thy sacred groves 
~i> Neptune, dark Onchestus. Anie clainii 
A record next for her illustrious s 
Vine-bearing Arne. Thou wast also there 
Mideia, and thou Nissa; nor be thloe 
Tl(Ough last, Anthedon, a forgotten name. 
These in Bceotia's fair and gallant fleet 
Of fifty ships, each bearing o'er the wavesti 
Thrice fcrty warriors, had ariiv'd at Trcf^. 

Aspledon and prchomenos obey'd 
Two sons of Mars — lalmenus renown'd 
In spear-fight, and Ascalaphus the brave. 
Them bore Astyoche. a virgin pure 
And undeiiower'd, till secretly embrac'd 

with which he peribnos hia poetiual journey, wf 
contrary, much censures Virgil far Ills inattcutit 
article. — Vide Maerob. lib. 5, rap. 15. 

Some Bay Thnhca the loss, others, the El 
Thebes t)jo greater. It is certain that ThabM i 

a — Vide Sckal. }>er Biimrt. 
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In Actor's palace by the god of war. 

In thirty ships came their confederate powers. 

Epistrophus and Schedius, valiant sons 
Of old Iphitus, the heroic son 
Of Naubolus, the brave Phocensians rul'd. 
These Cyparissus and the rugged rocks 
Of Python sent, and Crissa the divine ; 
Those Anemoria, Dauh's, Panopeus, 
Hyampolis, Cephissus, sacred stream ! 
And moist Lilaea at its fountain-head. 
An active race, in forty ships they came, 
And took their station on Boeotia's left. 

Swift Oi'lean Ajax to the field 
Led forth the Locrians. Of an humbler crest, 
Far humbler, and of smaller line was he 
Than Ajax Telamon, and with a guard 
•Of linen Texture light his breast secured. 
But in all Greece none hurPd the spear as he. 
From fair Augeia, Cynus, Scarpha, came 
His powers ; from Opo§is and Bessa some, 
From Tarpha, Thronius, the Boagrian banks, 
And from Calliarus the rest. All these 
Were Locrians from beyond Euboca's isle. 
And forty were the banks that brought them 
all. 

The fierce Abantes of Euboea next — 
From Histriaea cloth'd with purple vines. 
From Chalcis, from Iretria, from the gates 
Of maritime Cerinthus, from the heights 
Of Dios, rock-built citadel sublime. 
And from Caristus and from Styra came 
Their warlike multitudes, in front of whom 
Elphenor march'd, Calchodon's mighty son, 
With foreheads shorn and wavy locks behind, 
"They follow'd, and alike were eager all 

5* 
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To split the hauberk with the shorten'd spear * 
Twice twenty were the ships of his command. 

Nor Athens, had withheld her generous sons. 
The people of Erectheus. Him of old 
The teeming glebe produc'd, a wonderous birth! 
And Pallas rear'd him ; her own unctuous fane 
She made his habitation, where with bulls 
The youth of Athens, and with slaughtered lambs 
Her annual worship celebrate. Them led 
Menestheus, whom (sage Nestor's self except, 
Thrice schopl'd in all events qf human life) 
None rivall'd ever in. the just array 
Of horse and man to battle. Fifty ships 
Black-pro w'd, had borne them to the distant war. 

Twelve were the ships of Ajax, and he rang'd 
His band from Salamis at Athens' side. 

The men of Argos and Tyrintha next, 
And of Hermione, that stands retir'd 
With Asine, within her spacious bay; 
Of Epidaurus, crown'd with purujf vines. 
And of TrcBzena, with th' Achaian youth 
Of sea-begirt Mgina, and with thine, 
Maseta, and the dwellers on thy coast. 
Wave- worn Ei'onae ; these all obey'd 
The dauntless hero Diomede, whom serv'd 
Sthenelus, son of Capaneus, a chief 
Of deathless fame, his second in command, 
And, god-like man, Euryalus, the son 
Of king Mecisteus, Talaiis' son, his third, 
But Diomede controll'd them all, and him 
Twice forty sable ships their leader own'd. 

Mycenae's noble city, and the rich 
Oorinthus, Araethyria's fair abodes, 

* Tlieir custom was not to hurl the spear, but to attack 
i0psar in hand. — Vide Strabo^ Ub. 10. 
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Omeia, and Cleonae, Sicyon, where 

Adrastus sway'd his sceptre at the first, 

With Hyperesia, Mgi\im, and tlie heights 

Of GonoSssa, spacious Helice, 

Pellene, and the towns of all the coast 

For royal Agamemnon furnish' d forth 

A hundred ships. The mightiest and the most 

His followers were. All bright with burnish'd brass 

He mov'd exulting in his glorious lot, 

His band unrlvall'd and his power supreme. 

From hollow Lacedcemon's glen profound. 
From Ph£U?e, Sparta, and from Messa, still 
Resounding with the ring-dove's amorous moan, 
Bry^, from Augeia, from the rocks 
Of Laas, fi*om Amycla, OtiHus, 
And from the towers of Helos, at whose foot 
The surf of Ocean falls, some sixty barks 
With Menelaus. From the monarch's host 
The royal brother rang'd his own apart. 
Whom, kindling with peculiar rage liimself, 
He urg'd to battle, claiming at their hands 
Furious redress of injur'd Helen's woes. 

Pylus, Arene, Thryos by the fords 
Of Alpheus, -5ipy with her stately towers, 
Pteleos and Helos, Cyparissa dark 
With broad redundance of funereal shades, 
Amphigenae, and of deathless fame 
Dorion. In Dorion erst the muses met 
Threlcian Thamyris, on his return 
From Eurytus, Oechalian chief, and hush'd 
His strains for ever ; for he dar'd to vaunt 
That, would the tuneful choir of Jove themselves 
With him contend, he would deserve the prize. 
They, therefore, so provok'd, struck blind the bard. 
And doom'd him to oblivion of his art.* 

* Tbimyris w&n the son of VhUcrcion ;JLTv^V^\cTvN^vv^;^^ ^^' 
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'heae were the cities of the spacious realm 
By Nestor nil'd, and ninety were the berks 
In which their powers had follow'd him to Tro 

Arcadia's sons, the dwellers at the foot 
Of mount Cyllene, where .SIpytus sleeps 
Entomb'd ; a generation bold in fight, 
And warriors hand to hand ; the valiant men 
Of Pheneus, of Orchomenos by AocIm 
Graz'd numberless, of Ripe, Sttatia, bleak 
Enispe; Mantinea city fair, 
Stymphelus and Parrhasia, and the youth 
Of Tegea; royal Agapenor these, 
Ancteus' offspring, had in sixty ship 
To Troy conducted; nnmerons was 
And skill'd in arms, which every vessel brou^ 
And Agamemnon had with harlia himself 
Supplied them, for, of inland realms posseaa'd, 
They little heeded maritime employs. 

The dwellers in Buprapum, on the shores 
Of pleasant Elis, and in all the land 
Myrsinus and th' Hyrminian plain between. 
The rock Olenia, and th' Alyslnn fount ; 
These all obey'd four chiefs, and galleys tea 
Each chief commanded, with Epeana fill'd. 
Amphimachus and Thai pi us govern'd these, 

lias. He excelled bolli in beauty anil a> a poet, md wt- 
gered nith tha muses tliat if he [iroced moie nklJt'ul on tba 
lyre lliun thpy, Ihcj should Bubmit to his embraces; oUier- 
wiac, Ibey should deprive hini of what Ihcy plifised. He 
wu worsted, and puninhed witli the losa of xigiit and inleU 
lecL^We havB chubc to r«gret tlist all his works ham 
perished ; fluch Jiauaurable testimony given to hrs talents by 
ttiis cliidf of ppeta, BufUcicatly proves hia excellence as a 
bard, whatever might be bis vanity. 

Thianhort history of him is evidently introduced by the 
poet to dlverslly his matter and relieve the mind of th* 
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This, son of Cteatus, the other, sprung 
From Eurjrtus, and both of Actor's house. 
Diores, son of Amarynceus, those 
Led on, and, for his godlike form renown'd, 
Polyxenus was chieftain o'er tlic rest, 
Son of Agasthenes, Augeias' son. 

Dulichium, and her sister sacred isles 
Th' Echinades, whose opposite aspect 
Looks toward Elis o'er the curling waves, 
Sent forth their powers with Meges at their head. 
Brave son of Phyleus, warrior dear to Jove. 
Phyleus in wrath his father's house renounc'd. 
And to Dulichium wandering, there abode. 
Twice twenty ships had folio w'd Meges forth. 

Ulysses led the Cephallenians bold. 
From Ithaca, and from the lofty woods 
Of Neritus they came, and from the rocks 
Of rude ^gilipa. Crocylia these, 
And those Zacynthus own'd ; nor yet a few 
From Samos, from Epirus join'd their aid. 
And from the opposite Ionian shore. 
Them, wise as Jove himself, Ulysses led 
To Troy, in twice six galleys crinison-prow'd, 

^tolia's warriors under Thaos came 
Andremon's son. From Olenos were they. 
From Chalets, from Pylcne, fjom the walls 
Of Pleuro, and from rock-bound Calydon. 
For Meleager now, with all the sons 
Of Oeneus was extinct; to Thoas' hands 
Had therefore pass'd the whole ilitolian realm. 
And forty were the barks that realm supplied. 

Idomeneus, spear-practis'd warrior, led 
The numerous Cretans. In twice forty ships 
He brought his powers to Troy. The warlike bands 
Of Cnossus, of Oortyna wall'd around, 
OfLyctus, ofLycastixs chalky- white, 
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" iOf Phajstus, of Mileliis, wilh the youtli 
Of Rhytius him obey'd; nor these were all, 
But others Unm her hundred cities Crete 
Sent forth, all whom Idomeneua the brave 
, Commanded, with Meriones in arms 
Pread as the god of battles blood-imbrued. 

Nine ships TIepolemus, for mighty size 
'md courage fam'd, like Hercules his sire, 

with his haughty Rhodlans. They, in 
^vlded, dwelt distinct. Jelyssus these, 
lose Lyndus, and the rest the shining soil 
f white Camirus occupied. Him bore 
I'd Hercules (what time he led the nymph 
from Ephyre, and from Sellea's banks, 
(tfter full many a city laid in dust) 
JLBlyocheia. In his father's Iiouse 

jnificent, TIepolemus spear-fam'd 
lad scarce up-grown to manhood's lusty 
Wheii he his fother's hoary uncle slew 
i^cimnius, branch of Mars. Then built he 
ind, pushing forth to sea, fled from the threats 
If the whole house of Hercules. Huge toil 
knd many woes he suffer'd, till at length 
^t Rhodes arrivirig, in three separate bands 
[e spread himself abroad. Much was he lov'd 
f all-eommanding Jove, who bless'd him thei 
tnd shower'd abundant riches on them alL 
Nireus of Syma, with three vessels came ; 
Nireus, Aglxa's offspring, whom she bore 
ToCharopus the king; Nireus, in form, 
(The faultless son of Peleus sole except) 
Fairest proportion'd of the sons of Greece. 
But he was heartless, and his men were few,* 
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I, Casus, Crapathus, and Cos 
e reign'd Eurypylus, with ail the isles 
CalydiiiB nam'd, beneatli two vaJiant chiefs 
Their troops dispos'd ; Phidippus one, and one 
Ilis brother Antiphus, begotten both 
By Thessahis, whose aire was Hercules. 
In thirty ships they sought the shores of Troy. 

The warriors of Peksgian Argos next. 
Of Alus, and Alope, and who held 
Trechina, Phthia, and for women fair 
Distinguish'd, Hellas ; known by various names 
Hellenes, Myrmidons, Achajans, them 
In fifty ships embark'd, Achilles rul'd. 
But these, perforce, renounc'd the dreadful field. 
Since he who shoiuld have rsng'd them to the fighfa 
Achilles, in his fleet resentfiil lay 
For fair BriseTs' sake; her loss he mourn'd, 
Whom, after many toils, and after sack 
Of Thebes and of Lymessus, where he smote 
Epistrophus and Mynes, valiant sons 
Of king Evenus, he had made his own. 
He, therefore, sullen in his tent abode, 
Dead for her sake, though soon to rise again. 

From Phylace, and from the flowery fields 
Of Pyrrhasus, a land to Ceres given 
By consecration, and from Iton green. 
Mother of flocks ; from Antron by the sea. 
And from the grassy meads of Pteleus, came 
A people, whom, while yet he Uv'd, the brave 
Proteailaiia led ; but him the earth 
Now cover'd dark and drear. A wife he lefl, 
To rend in Phylace her bleeding cheeks, 
And an unfioish'd mansion. First he died 



lo give some importaECo lo it person, who otiietwwe. W&. J 
A Itttle thai be waa hirdly worth i 
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Of all the Greeks i iar as he lcap'<I to land ^^H 
Long ere tlie rest, a Dardan struck Mm dead. ^^^ 
Nor had his troops, thffugh filj'd with deep regret. 
No leader; them Podarces led, a chief 
Liko Mars in battle, brother of the slain, 
But younger born, and from Iphiclus sprung. 
Who sprang from Philacns the rich in flocks. 
But him Protesilaila, as in years, 
So also in desCTt of arms excelPd 
Heroic, whom hia host, although they saw 
Podarces at their head, still justly moum'd; 
For he was fiercein battle, and at Troy 
With forty sable-sided ships arriv'd. 

Phera; and Boebe from the broad expanse 
Of the Boel>ean lake reflected clear, 
With Glaphyrte and l&olchus sent 
Eleven barlU, Euraelus at their head. 
Loveliest of all the sisters of her house 
Alcestis him to king Admetua bore. 

Methone, and Olizon's craggy coast, 
With Melibcea and Thawmasia, sent j 

Seven ships ; their rowers were good archora !i% I 
And every vessel dipp'd into the wave | 

Her fifty oars. Them PhUoctetes, skill'd | 

To draw with sinewy arm the stabbom bow. 
Commanded ; but he, suffering angni^ keen 
Inflicted by a serpent's venom'd tooth, 
Lay sick in Lemnos; him the Grecians there 
Had left sore-wounded, but were destin'd soon 
To call to dear remembrance whom they left,* 

> Fhiloctctea, whila bo eleanapil tlic altar of Minerva in 
Lcmnoa, waa billon by a serpent anj Icil tliere by Ihe 
Greeks, because the priests of Vulcan WEre accounted lin. 
Sularly skilfu! in the cure ofsueh wounds. But it was de- 
creed in-heaTea that wilhnnt the bitowb of Ilerculee, Troj 
■rboald not be taken, whicli arcowo Philocleles had in hi* 
P^D^' Tnugncil to Iviln lij ttve'vt wwnw tf.\vi* iaOb, 
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Meantime, though sorrowing for his sake, his t 
Yet wanted not a cliief ; them Medon rul'd, 
Whom Rhena to the far-famid conqueror bore 
Olleua, fruit of their unsanclion'd ioves. 

From Tricca. from Ithome rough and rude 
With rocks and glens, and from Oechalia, town 
Of Eurytus Oechallan born, came forth 
Their warlike youth by PodaJiriua led 
And by Machaon, healers of disease 
Expert alike, and thirty ships were'theirs. 

Themen of Onnenus, and fi'om beside 
The fountain Hypereia, from the tops 
Of chalky Titan, and Asleria's band ; 
Them rul'd Eurypylus, Evtemoti's son 
niustlioiis, whom twice twenty ships oljey'd. 

Orthe, Gyrtone, Oioiisson white, 
Argissa and Helone ; they their youth 
Had under Polyptetes rang'd, the son 
Undaunted of Pirithoiis, son of Jove. 
Him, to Pirithous, (on the self-sarae day. 
When he the Centaurs punish'd, and pursued 
Sheer to ^thicse driven Irom Pelion's heights 
The shaggy race) Hippodamia bore. 
Nor them led he alone. With him was join'd 
Leonteus, dauntless warrior, from the l>old 
Coronua sprung, whoCteneus cali'd his su-e. 
Twice twenty ships awaited their command. 

Guneus Irom Cyphus twenty and two ships 
Led fortli ; the Enienes him obey'd. 
And the robust Pera;bi, warriors bold. 

The Greeks legieltcd bin 

lo the mcceas of their i 

Achilles, LTIjasEB was dEBpatclicd lo Lomnos thul he might 

obtain the importnat a.rroWB. lie aiicceeiled uid returned 

Willi them to the cam;'. Paris fell by one o?ltkem,t>:iM^>k«> 

W 1 
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. And dwellers on Dodnna'a wintry brow. 

Tn tliese were join'd, who till tlic pleasant fieldr 

, Where Titarpsius winds ; the gentle flood ^^ 

E Fours into Peneus all his limpid slores, ^^M 

' But with the eiker-eddied Peneus flowB, ^^M 

Unmixt as ol) ; Tor Stygian U his stream, ^^M 

Anil Styx is the inviolable oath.* ^H 

Tenthredon'a offspring Prothoila, gallant chieC 
from Peneus and from PeJion fnrest-crown'd, 
In forty ships his brave Magnesians brought. 
Say, Muse, of all who foliow'd into fight 
The sons of Atreus, who in worth excell'd, 
And whose the noblest steeds 1 Eumelus' mares— 
(The son of Pheres) they were noblest far, 
Their hue, their age, their measur'd height the same, 
And swift as eagtes. On Plena's hills 
Bred by Apollo, the courageous pair 
Exulted in the terrors iif the field. 
Of heroes, none (while yet Achilles rag'd) ^^H 
With Telamonian Ajax might compare; ^^M 

Nor Ajax with Achilles once restor'd, ^^H 

Nor steeds, in ail the Grecian host, with hia-f ^^| 

■ Mndninc Dacii^r Inquires, since TiUrfsius nas «. branch 
6f Slyi, wiioao waters Strabo calls 4eslruclive. B'liy Uw 
poetRivea it upitliels cxprGsaive of articBilj'.-nnd Buppcnu 
him to have done so, intlucnccd bf aupetiitilioiiB fear, *■ 
they weri i*ho gave the name Einpsnidoa to the Furiei. 
But Ckrke^nrc JQsLly uudoistand* his inlcntion to be, net 
to characterize it as a naiubriDUS stream, but mtorcly Id 
alfect the inind of the reader agreeably by a short accDlinl 
oFa river with a boaiitfiil country on the banlitrof it. 

An secount similar 1o this of llic ThsresiUM and the Pe- 
neus Pliny gives of the Peaeus and ihc Eurotua. "The 
Peoous," ho sajB, " CEeEives the Eurntus, and yet admiti it 
nnl; but for a short space rcDouncini^ it, hears it Hosting 
like oil upon its Burface, and refuses all mixture of ila silver 
Mreain with those penal w»tccs, made aucb by the To- 
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But he, seIf-prison*d in his camp, no thought 
But of revenge on Agamemnon knew. 
Meantime, along the margin of the deep 
His soldiers hurPd the disk, or bent the bow, 
Or to its mark despatched the quivering lance. 
Unharness'd at the chariots' side the steeds 
Cropp'd the crreen lotus, or at leisure browz'd 
On celery wild, from watery freshes gkan'd,* 
While under shadow of the sheltering tent 
The chariots rested, and the charioteers 
Roam'd here and there the camp, their warlike lord 
R^retting sad, and idle for his sake.f 

Fire seein'd to scorch the plain where'er they trod, 
And the eartt^ groan'd, as when the lightnings hurPd 
By angry Jove in Arimi descend 
On Typhon's rumour'd bed, and lash the ground.^ 

And now from Jove, with heavy tidings charg'd 
The rapid Iris wing'd her way to Troy. 

achievements has not yet arrived, the poet seizes here, as 
he does in several other places, a transient occasion to 
praise him. — Vide Clarke, 

* Cither celery, parsley or smallagc. Horses, Plutarch 
observes, allowed long^cr rest than usual, are subject to dis. 
orders in the (I'ct for which this herb is a remedy. It is not 
without reason, therefore, he adds, that the liorses of Achil- 
1m are thus fed, and that they are the only horses men- 
tioned in the Iliad which are so. 

f It is a just and beautiful discrimination that the pcet 
makes between the soldiers and the commanders. The 
former found spirits and leisure to amuse tlicmselves, but 
the latter, mortified to be deprived of all opportunity for the 
acquisition of glory, could only wander about in sadness. — 
Madame Dacier. 

\ One of the giants who fought against the gods. What 
place js meant by Arimi is uncertain. Virgil calls it Inar 
rime, adopting, as Clarke supposes, a corruption of Homer's 
words E^ Apbfiob^f <Liid instances a similaT oiXQ o^ >)cv^ 
jGnek ^ordXartpotp which the Romans, meUiim \.\i^ Cioxx- 
j^aetUm into tho word itMeW^ called cteteri. 
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Jt was the time of council, when the throng 
At Priam's gate assembled, young and old : 
The fleet ambassadress of heaven approach'd. 
And with the voice and form of Priam's son 
Polites, who, confiding in his speed, 
. Sat posted high on .^ayeta's tomb 
To watch the Grecians coming — thus began. 

My fether '. still debating, speeching still, 
As all were peacel such, such is thy delight; 
But lo inevitable- war ! myself 
H&ve witness'd mBiiy, but a host hke this 
' 6aw never yet ; for, as the sands or leaves 
~n number, they approach to gird the town. 

But, Hector, chiefly thee I shall advise; 
3e this thy part. Within Troy's ample bounds 
We have confederates many, and tlie tongues 
I Of men disseminated far and wide 

Are various. Let the chiefs of every clime 
• Command their own, that none command in vain. 
.■The goddess spake, nor Hector disobey 'd 
Kit clos'd the council. All at once they arm'^ 
"Wide flew the gates, forth issued horse and fi 
And boisterous stir arose.^In Ilium's front 
[ On a smooth spot, an hillock lifts its head 
On earth the mount of Batiwa nam'd, 
^nt Amazon Myrinna's tomb, in heaven. 
TPbere Troy and her aJliea set forth the war. 

Huge Priameian Hector, fierce ir 
Led on the Trojans ; with whom march'd the mod 
And the most valiant, dexterous at the spear. 
Anchises' valiant son .£neas led 
'The Dardana— (offspring o( a mixt embrace, , 
. Half-human, half-divine, in Ida's vales 
dim Tenus bore to his illustrious sire) 
He nil'd the Dardan band, but notalor 
'Join'dwith ArchilochusinthaAcorw 
'" i ^comas, Antenor's maTtial sonvj 
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From Ida's foot, and Trojans by descent, 
Zeleia's wealthy sons, who drink the clear 
£sepus, follow'3 Pandarus to fight 
Lycaon's son, an archer, who by gift 
From Phoebus' self obtainVl the bow he bore, 

Apaesus, Adrastaea, Terias, steep 
Atrial hill, and Pitueia clad 
With spiry pines— their bands Amphius; arm*d 
With linen corslet, and Adrastus led, 
Sons of the ancient and unrivaird, seer 
Pcrcosian Merops. Warn'd himself, he \yarn'd 
Them also to decline the ruthless war. 
But vainly, for their destiny prevail'd. 

The warrios of Percote, and who dwelt 
In Practius, in Arisba, city fair, 
Ui Sestus in Abydus, march'd behind 
Asius Hyrtacide^, a dauntless chief; 
Asius Hyrtacides, to battle drawn 
prom feir Arista and Selleis' bank 
By tawny steeds and of superior size. 

Hippothous the spear-arm'd Pelasgians led 
Who till Larissa's glebe ; Hippothous join'd 
With brave Pylaeus; a fraternal pair. 
The pride of Lethus, their illustrious sire. 

The Thracians (all whom Hellespont includes) 
Heroic Acamas and Pirous ruFd, 
And, rang'd for battle, the Ciconians saw 
TroBzenus* son, Euphemus, at their head. 

Paeonia's archers* for their leader own'd 
Pyraechmes. Distant Apydon their home, 

• Not properly archers, but whose weapon was a dart witl| 
a thong attached to it, by which they launched it forth and 
recovered it. The same, according to Dacier, with what the 
Romans called amentatum jaculum. But a word was want- 
ing by whieh this idea could be well expTea«edm ¥ktv\^^. 
j£% QnAword is ayxvXoto^i. 

6» 
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From Axius' side they came ; from Axius* side, 
Diffusive stream, and beautiful as broad. 

Pylaemenes, a chief of sturdiest form, 
From Eneti for forest-mules renown'd, 
From splendid dwellings on Parthenius' banks. 
From Sesamus, Cytorus, and the heights 
Of Erythini, Cromna, and the rude 
iEgialus, his Paphlagonians brought. 

Epistrophus and Odius from the mines 
Of distant Alybe where silver grows, 
March'd with the Halizonians. Mysia's sons 
Chromis conducted, and his bold compeer 
The augur Ennomus ; but him no skill 
In augury preserv^'d, what time immers'd 
In Xanthus' stream, with many a warrior more. 
And pierc'd by swift -^aciiies, he died. 

Ascanius, godlike youth, and Phorcys led 
The Phrygians from Ascania's distant land, 
All bent on feats of arms ; — Mceonia's sons — 
Mesthles and Antiphus from Tmolus' foot, 
where dwelt their sire Pylajmenes, to whom 
The water-nymph Gygaia bore them both. 

The Carians, people of a barbarous speech, 
Attended Nastes ; from Miletus they. 
From wood-crown'd Phthira, from Maeander's side 
And Mycale's cloud-piercing summit came. 
Them Nastes and Amphimachus controU'd 
Amphimachus and Nastes, Nomion's sons ; 
And, simple 3routh ! Amphimachus to fight 
Went forth with gold bedizen'd like a girl. 
But gold him sav'd not from the deadly stroke, 
When in the river by Achilles' sword 
He perish'd, and the conqueror seiz'd it all. 

Last, summoned from the gulfy Xanthus' side, 
Sarpedon and the blameless G\a.ucustaiv^'^ 
T/je firni'Set p/ia/anx of the L.yc\ai\ V>mv^. 
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ARGUMENT OF THE THIRD BOOK. 

The armies meet. Paris throws out a challenge to the 
Grecian Princes. Menelaus accepts it The terras of 
the combat are adjusted solemnly by Agamemnon on the 
part of Greece, and by Priam on the part of Troy. The 
combat ensues, in which Paris is vanquished, whom yet 
Venus rescues. Agamemnon demands from the Trojan 
a performance of the coYonant. 



BOOK III. 

Now marshajK'd all beneath their several chiefs, 
With deafening shouts, and with the clang of arms, 
The host of Troy advanced. Such clang is heard 
Along the skies, when from incessant showers 
Escaping, and from winter's cold, the cranes 
Take wing, and oyer Ocean speed away ; 
Wo to the land of dwarfs ! prepared, they fly 
For slaughter of the small Pygmaean race.* 
Not so the vatiant Greeks; but silent all; 
All silent, and resolv'd on mutual aid. 
As when thick mists involve the mountain's head, 
Fear'd by the shepherd-swain, but to the thief 
Happier than midnight, and the eye extends 
To a stone's throw its indistinct survey, 

. * There is a nation much addicted to agriculture in the 
vi^r parts of JEgypt nev to the sea, consisting of little 
people, whb, when the cranes visit their country, and, de- 
:ronrin;|r their seeds, occasion a famine thete, 'W«^\^'& xv^x 
'with the Invadeiv. 
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_ /jth luch thick dimness ofescited drm 
■Jii their impetuous march, thry fili'd the air. 
Now, host lo host appos'd, in Ilium's van 
The godlike Paris shone;* a leopard's skin 
Adorn'd his shoulder that giistaln'd besides 
B3g faulchion and his bow ; two spears he shook 
■With glittering points, afid challeng'd to contend 
In arms with him the baldest of the Greeks. 
Him soon as warlike ^lenelaus saw 
Striding before hi* host, such joy he felt 
As feels the lion lighting in his range 
On some huge carcase, antler'd stag or goat. 
By famine urg'd, nor hounds nor hunters aught 
He fears, but rends it in the sight of all. 
So Men.elaus in his soul rejoic'd 
At sight of Paris; vengeance in his heart 
And jn his hopes, all arm'd at once he left 
His chariot with a leap, and trod the plain. 

Heart-stnick by conscience, Paris, at the sight 
Of Menelaus, shrank into his host, 
There seeking refuge frota the fate he fear'd, ^ 
As one descrying in the woodland heights ^^M 

A dreadful serpent, at the sight recoils, ^^| 

Hi3 limbs quake under him, his ruddy cheek j^H 

~" frns deadly pale, he ffies, he disappears, 
fto godlike Paris, at the dreaded si<iht 
jpf Menelaus, plung'd into his ranks, 
^d vanish'd, lost among the crowds of Troy.f 

• Fails, frequently named Alexander in IhcoriginiL 
f Tills IB an admirDbl^ pkturc of n man not abxiliili^ 
destitute of courage ^el not satficlonLly ciiurageoui. Con- | 
■cious of Ills dwn baaene^s, yet at tlie Bntnc time conBciaOl ' 
tfaat he alonB ha^ furnished the cause of quarrel, nnd,th«rB- 
fcre, earlier than even Hector himself, striding forth to 
_iallenge the bcaeest, but inslantly on the appoaraacc of 
the adversary whom be had particularly injared, sbiinkiH 
Jnio biM lines oj^iu. — ClarTce. ^h 
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a Hector mark'd and sharply tlius reprov'd. 
Isl poor maniac, bound in woman's chains, 
matchless form, but feJse as thou art rain, 
that thy birth had (kil'd, or that thy death 
I barr'd thy nuptials ! thou had'st then escap'd 
^Ignominious gaze, this public shama 
a wish ! but kind as can be felt for thee. 
V loud the Grecians laugh '. thy noble form 
■Bb'd them deeds as noble; but thy mind 
pts it, timid, feminine and frail 
td'st thou be such, yet traverse, with thy IHends, 
fUllowy deep into a foreign land, I 

K with the nativp-s. bring the beauteous bride 
ftiiant princes hither, and in her 
ff to thy Mher, mischief to us all, 
me to thyseiti and triumpb to our Cbeil 
I dar*st not meet him > Ah I thou shuuld'st have 
' known ■ 

*r brave a chief thou dida't not fear to wrong; 
I Qiat thy lyre, and all thy specious gifts 
pa Venus' hand, bright locks and beauteous fomi, 
add lose their charms once mingled with the 
I dust. 

nriah awe restrains them, or the host 
(.moment, to requite Eliy many crimes, 

El new-attire thee in a suit of stone.* 
whom the godlike Paris thus replied, 
r 1 1 merit it ; thy blame is just ; 
hhy own heart is like the teniper''d axe 
■ in the shipwright's hand divides the plank 
" Indivisible. The steel defies 
jsition, and all danger thou. 
!t the gifts of Venus 'scape thy blame. 
"a are absolute, and what they gi?ft 
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r good, or ill, mer.e mortals must recetvw. 
f Mow, t' erefore, ff it please thee that I wage 
I This desperafp conflicl, tiid the people $11 
I Both Greek? mid Trojatis, and between them 
The warlikp MeneJaus and myseif 
To fight for Helen anrl the wealth she brought. 
The conqueror wins them both ; if mine the palm. 
I keep ihem, and If his, lie bears them home. 
Then, peace conlirni'd, the Greeks shall see agall 
L-The lovely women of Iheir native land, J 

I And ye in safety till the fields of Troy. 4 

p The heart of Hector hounded at the word, M 
' He issued forth, and, with his balanc'd spear ' 
Athwart, push'd back the Trojans, and they aat. 
Meantime the Grerians aimVl with bow and sling 
To Etrjke himj l)ut the king of men exclaiin'd. 
■ With loudest voice, forbidding the atlemptrr 
. The gallant Hector by his air intends 
t parley— strike him not, ye sons of Greece I 
He said; they paus'd, and over all [he fidd 
" Mute silence reign'd, when Hector thus beiE^n. 
Ye Trojans and Achaians brazen-greav'd 1 
Hear what my heart forbids roe to suppress. 
The words ofParis, author of the war. 
All othprs on the field he bids dispose 
Thpjl- polish'd armour, all in either host; 
While he with Mcnelaus shall contend 
For Helen and her treasures; she and her* 
Shall he the conqueror's prize ; this strife shall 
Anc) peace oath4}ound and amity ensue. 
The hero ceas'd, and silence still prevall'd, 

I I'm warlike Menelaus thus replied. 
..^ear now me also, on whose aching heart 
iheae woes have heaviesf fellen, I see with 
vhehour that separates our hosts arriv'd, 
IbrjiTs have suffer'ti in my quatteV tav 
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amuch by Paris, author orihe war. 
Die he wiio must, and peace be to tlie rest 
firing, then, two lunibs, fnr Eartli and for the Sun/ 
This wliile, Ihal sable, on the part of Troy. 
We will, ourselves, supply a third for Jove.* 
Let Priam also solemnize, himself* 
The ceremonial, lest hia faithless sona 
Transgress the sacred coveoant, Youth is rashj 
But when all elder obmes, he weighs at once 
But past and future, and considers well 
How good may lilteliest tie di-riv'd from each.t 

He said, and hoping an immediate close 
Ufall llieir toils and sufTf^rings, alt rejoic'd; 
Their chariots led, ta lines they rein'd the ateed^' 
Put off their armour; *de hy side dispoa'd 
Shields, bucklers; helmets, glittering on tho field) 
And tlie hosts silt, small interval between. 

Then Hector with despatch, seni forth to Tro^ 
Two heralds to invite the ancient iting ■ 

And bring the Bjctims. With the same despatch' 
King Agamemnon order'd to the fleet 
Tallhyliiiis for the victim due to Jove, 
Nor he the monarch's mandate disobey'd. 

Iris, ambassadress of heaven, th6 while, | 

kTlie ScbollnsI obsBrvcn that (ho sncrilicc to 
Uie aun was madu bj the Trnjnns, and that 
he Greeks i the fonner considering thBinsclvm u m 
rd to tho earth and aun fi>r all necessaries of lilb, i 
dsttrth of which they Jwd reason to apprehend from Uio 
imme.iEO conaumpliun nf Ihciu by Rueh ^ host of cncmiea, 
and the latter mabiiij; a sort of appeal to Jitpttcr, aa guar, 
dian orthe rights of hoiipi tali ty, against ilic infringcmcDl^it 
(liem by Paris in the rops of Helen.— FiJf ViU. 

t The speech of Menelaus is eicellently adapted to 
cliaraclHr ^ ivcD hiio u a speaker by Anlenor. — See iini' 
tf tliu hoik. 
m Sweet to tlie ear, but brief, ic — CUrk*- 
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To Helen came. Laodice, she seem'd. 
Loveliest of all (he daughters of the house" 
Of Priam, weddeJ lo Anienor's son, 
King Helicaon. In her own recess 
She found her, weaving there a gorgeous weti' 
Inwrought with fiery confiicls for her sake 
Wag'd by contending nations. To her side 
"With eager looks she came, and tliua she said. 1 
Haste, dearest nymph ! the field presents a si 
To raise thy wonder. The Achaian ho^ 
And Trojan, bent so lately on the work" 
Of mutual havock, an3 athirsi for blood-, 
Sit silent, (for the battle sleeps) the arm 
Of each reclining on his grounded shield, 
And with his bright spear planted at his side;' 
Paris and Menelaus theirs direct 
.gainst each other, and the conqueror's lore' ' 
BhaO- henceforth, undisputed, all he thine. 

So saying, the goddess into Helen's soul 
Sweetest desire infus'd to see again 
Her tbhner lord', her parents and her home; 
ijAt once, o'ermantlcd with her snowy veil 
iShe started forth, and as she went, let fell 
■ A tender tear; nor went she forth alone, 
Sut with two maiden's, Clymene the fair 
And ^thra lo attend her hasty steps 
-That bore her quickly to the Scffian gate. 
There Priam, Panthous, Ctytius, Lampus aat,> J 
Thymoetes, Hicetaon, branch of Mars, 
Antenor and Ucalegon the wise, 
A]l, elders of the people : warriors erst. 
But idle now through age, in voice alike 
All indefatigable as the fly, 
Which, perch'd among the bougiis, sends forth at 
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through all the grove its slender ditty sweet.* 
Such sat those Trojan leaders on the tower, 
Who, soon as Helen on the steps they saw, 
In accents quick, but whisper'd, thus remark'd. 

Trojans and Grecians wage, with fair excuse^ 
Long war for so much beauty. Oh, how like 
In feature to the goddesses above ! 
t^erniclous loveliness I Ah, hence away. 
Resistless as thou art and all divine, 
Nor leave a curse to us, and to our sons.-f 

So they among themselves ; but Pdam call'd 
Fair Helen to his side. My dautrhter dear ! 
Come, sit beside me. Thou shalt Iionco discern 
Thy former lord, thy kindred and thy fiiends. 
I charge no blame on thee. The prods have caus'd^ 
Not thou, this lamentable war to Troy. 
Name to me yon Achaian chief for bulk 
Conspicuous, and for port. Taller indeed 
I may perceive than he ; but w-ith those eyes 
Saw never yet such dignity, and grace. 
beclare his name. Some royal ciiicf he sceuis.l 

• Not the gTaeelioppcr, but an insect ^\■(■ll known hi Iiot 
Countries, and which in Italy is calkil Ci<:'ila. Tli- L,^rass- 
hopper rests on the ground, but thu I'iivuurilo ut)odc of the 
ciciila is in the trees and hedges. 

t On this possajTc Quintilian sa3's — \\ lint llicii niii!<t bs 
bur thoughts of this beaut}' ? I'or l!ij'i,c arc not tlic words 
of Paris who stole her, or of any other youih, or of one of 
the people, but of the elders, of the wisest uwn in Troy, of 
the assessors of Priain. Nay — own I'riini hiniM-li*, ex- 
hauHtcd bv .a ten years* war, deprived of po nmuy cliildren,- 
in the article of extreme dinger, to whom th it coimtiMunico 
which had deluged with tears so nnny otiicrs <-.;:'-!it to liavo 
been odious, even he is a witness of tlie.j'j rrmai'-s -J^'d, in- 
stead of resenting them, calls her lii^ W i'.ivrl:l<r. ])h\( i ; her 
at his side, makes her apoloq^y, and evr-i :i'-r;i.il!s hcT u:' 
Wng the cause of his mistbrtunes. — Lib. 8. c. 4. 

t A. guestioin baa been asked, how 'H hap\)Civc<\. X.\\:v.\. V\\^ 
Voi^ I 7 



To whom thus Helen, loveliest of her ser. * 
Oh worthy of all reverence from itie 
And filial love 1 I would that 1 had made 
Some hitler death my choice, when I renounc'd" 
The nuptial bed, my kindred, the delights 
Of friendship, and my daughter's dear embrace. 
For thy son's sake L But death was not my choice^ 
Grief, therefore, now consumes me ntght and day. 
But i resolve thee. Thou behold'st the son 
Of Atreus, Agamemnon, mighty king; 
In arms heroic, gracious in the throne, 
And once (unless I dream) by sacred ties 
A brother to the shameless wretch, myaelE 

Then him the ancient king admiring, said. 
Oh blest Atrides! whom propitious heaven 
Appointed at thy birth to reign supreme 
^ O'er all these thousands of the youths of Greece!" 
f The dexterous charioteers of Phrygia, once. 

These eyes beheld, with Mygdon at their head 

' Aiid Otreus, god-like chiefs ! and they encamp'd 

On Sangar's banks.* It was in Phrygia's day 

■iogB having now lasted nine years, Priara should never 
have made these inquiries beforo. To whicli it is answered 
t)7 some, that till now the Greeks Employed themsetveit in 
toe siege of other cities dependent upnn Troy, rather thin 
of Troy itacIC And by othc», t)mt till Achilles coDfiaed 
himself to his camp, llie Trojans through tha terrur with 
wilh which ho impreasGd thcni, remained close prisoners in 
their cily, not daring to riiow theiuBclves c»cn ao their 
walls ; BO thai, daring nil tha.t time, Priam hnd no apportn- 
nity for sucfa inqairios. Vidr Schol. per Vill. — The qiie^ 
tion is captious, and tha uiiwerH, thaa^h frivolous, aa godd 
u it deserves. A reader of taste, (at least if ho have Iha 
ariginsl before him,) instead ofquextiaiijng iftlie convent- 
tioD be not introduced at loo late a. period of the story, will 
enjoy it and he satisfied. 

■ Homer distinguishes Phrygia from the conntry mwMv 
7>or, thoagh siotfl his time ihoy tiisi! \Kcn ««>*>^^SH| 
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Of warfare with the man-defying race 
The Amazons, and, chosen her ally, 
Myself was present ; but an host like thine 
For multitude I saw not even there.* 

The venerable king observing next 
Ulysses, thus inquired. My child, declare 
Him also. Shorter by the head he seems 
Than Agamemnen, Atreus' mighty son. 
But shoiilder'd broader, and of ampler chest; 
He hath disposed his armour on the plain, 
But like a ram, himself, from rank to rank 
Majestic passes; a fleece-laden ram 
Amidst a numerous flock all snowy-white. 

To whom Jove's daughter Helen thus replied. 
In him the son of old Laertes know, 
Ulysses ; born in Ithaca the rude. 
But rich in stratagem, and deeply wise. 

Then answer thus, Antenor sage, returned. 
Princess ! thou hast described him : hither once 
The noble Ithacan, on thy behalf 
Embassador with Menelaus, came, 

Phrygia, properly so called, was on the banks of the San- 
gar. — Vide Schol. per Vill. 

* The Amazons dwell on the banks of tlie Thermodon, a 
■river of Scythia ; were tlie reputed daughters of Mars and 
-Venus, and had their name irom a practice of depriving 
themselves of tlic right breast, lest it should incommode 
them in the use of the bow. 

Mulunippa and Hippolyta were leaders ofths Amazonian 
host, and observing that Phrygia was a fine country, 
abounding in pasture for horses and in hills adapted to the 
cultivation of the vine, invaded it with all their forces, 
which they encamped on the side of tlic Sangar. Mygdon 
and Otrcus, at the head of the Plirygian army, ere tlie 
Amazons had yet possessed thcinsL'lvus of t}ie mountains 
that formed the barrier of their country, attacked them vw 
their camp and gained a victory, to which Vnam^^owcv^ ^V 
Ihai time, had the honour to contribute. — ^ee Scliol.p«T VWX. 
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And at my board I entertain'd them both. 

The person and the intellect of each 

I noted ; and remark'd, that when they stoo4 

Surrounded by the senators of Troy, 

Atrides by the shoulders overtopp'd 

The prince of Ithaca ; but when they sat, 

Ulysses had the more majestic air. 

In his address to our assembled chiefe, 

Sweet to the ear, but brief, was the harangae 

Of Menelaus, neither loosely vague, 

Nor wordy, though he were the youpger mjBiQ,^ 

But when Ulysses rose, his downcast eyes 

He rivetted so fast, his sceptre held 

So still, as if a stranger to its use, 

That hadst thou seen him, thou hadst thought him, 

sure. 
Some chaf d and angry idiot, passion-fixt-f 
Yet, when at length, the clear and mellow base 
Of his deep voice brake forth, and he let fell 
His chosen words like flakes of feather'd snow, 
None then might match Ulysses ; leisure, then, 
Found none to wonder at his noble form.J 

• This, as Pope has well observed, is perfectly well 
inana^ed. It was not f^t that, on such an occasion, Menet 
laus sTiould remain unnoticed, yet Helen was not the proper 
person to notice him ; the poet, therefore, einpk>y8 Antenor 
to give him his just eulogium. 

t His brow being gatlicred into wrinkles, as is the case 
when a man of an expressive countenance collects his 
thoughts, gave a severity to his look that might have been 
construed as a sign of anger ; and his sceptre held motion- 
less, on account of his being absorbed in the subject on 
which he was about to speak, gave him the air of a man 
whose mind is perfectly vacant. A head crowded with 
ideas, and a head with none in it, are often indicated by 
similar gestures. 

/ The poet has described and exemplified three kinds of 
fiJoqucnce. Thvd of Nestor ia sweet, WvaX oi ^«(a\miii^ 
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The third of whom the venerable king 
Inquir'd, was Ajax. — Yon Achaian chief, 
Whose head and shoulders tower above the rest, 
And of such bulk prodigious — who is he? 

Him answer'd Helen, loveliest of her sex. 
A bulwark of the Greeks. In him thou seest 
Gigantic Ajax. Opposite appear 
The Cretans, and among the chiefs of Crete 
Stands, like a god, Idomeneus. Him oft 
From Crete arriv'd, was Menelaus wont 
To entertain ; and others now I see, 
Achaians, whom I could recall to mind, 
And give to each his name ; but two brave youths 
I yet discern not ; for equestrian skill 
One fam'd, and one a boxer never foil'd ; 
My brothers ; bom of Leda ; sons of Jove ; 
Castor and Pollux. Either they abide 
In lovely Sparta still, or, if they came. 
Decline the fight, by my disgrace abash'd, 
And the reproaches which have fallen on me« 

She said ; but they already slept inhum'd 
In Lacedaemon's vale, their native soil. 

And now the heralds through the city pass'd, 
Charg'd, for that sacred service, with the lambs. 
And with a goabt-skin tumid with the vine's 
All-cheering juice ; Idaeus also bore 
The golden cups and beaker, and, arriv'd 
At Priam's side, thus calPd the senior forth. 

Son of Laomedon, arise. The chiefs 
Of Ilium and of Greece invite thee down 
Into the plain, to solemnize a truoe. 
Paris and Menelaus with the spear 

else, but that of Ulysses, copious and forcible, frcqurnt and 
rapid as the snow in winter. With him, therefore, sayn 
Qaintilian, ahall no man be accounted con\paT^\3\e. — L^. 
13, c. 10. 
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Contend for Helen. Helen and her wealth 
Shall be the conqueror's prize. Sworn peax» ensues 
The Grecians seek again their native shores. 
And we in safety till the fields of Troy. 

He spake, and Priam, shuddering, bade his train 
Produce his chariot. They in haste obey'd. 
He mounted, stretch'd the reins, and at his side 
Anterior pressing, next, the splendid seat, 
They drove together through the ScaeEUi gate. 

Erelong, arriving on the destin'd spot 
They lell the chariot, and proceeded both 
Into the interval between the hosts. 
At once, upstood the monarch, and upstood 
The wise Ulysses. Then the heralds rang'd 
The rites ki order ; broach'd the wine, and pour'4 
Fresh water on the hands of all the kings. 
And Agamomnon, drawing from its sheath 
At his huge faulc^iion's side, his dagger forth, 
Cut close theT'f breiocks, which the heralds gave 
In portions to the chiefs of either host. 
All thus prepared, the sovereign rais'd his handsi 
On high, and ofFer'd thus his prayer aloud. 

Jove, father who from Ida stretchest forth 
Thine arm cmni potent, o'er-ruling all. 
And thou, ail-seeing and all-hearing sun. 
Ye rivers, apd thou conscious earth, and ye 
Who under earth on human kind avenge 
Severe, the guilt of violated oaths. 
Hear ye, and riitify what now we swear ! 
Should Menelaiis \h]\ by Paris's hand, 
Be Helen and her wealth, thenceforth, his own. 
While we shall cleave the billows back to Greece, 
Bhould Puris in *he b*oody contest yield 
ffis life to Menelaus, then shall Troy 
Sarrender Helen with the wealth she brought, 
Indpay such equitable fine besides^ 
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As shall be &mous in all times to come. 
Which fine should Priam and his sons withhold 
Though Paris fall, I will demand it here 
Jn ceaseless battle, till the whole be mine. 

He said, and pierc'd the victims ; ebbing life 
Forsook them soon ; they panted, gasp'd and died. 
Then pouring from the beaker to the cups 
They fill'd them, worshipp'd the immortal gods 
In either host, and thus the people pray'd. 

All-glorious Jove, and ye the powers of heaven, 
Whoso shall violate this contract first. 
So be their blood, their children's and their own, 
pour'd out, as this libation, on the ground. 
And let their wives bring forth to other men ! 

So they ; but Jove complied not. Then arose 
Priam, the son of Dardanus, and said. 

Hear me, ye Trojans and ye men of Greece ! 
Hence back to wind-swept Ilium I return, 
For Menelaus with my son engag'd 
In combat — How could I sustain the sight ? 
Jove knows, and the immortal gods alone, 
Which falls the viotim of his fate to-day. 

So spake the god- like monarch, and dispos'd 
Within the royal chariot all the lambs ; 
Then, mounting, checked the reins ; Antenor next 
Ascended, and to Ilium both returned.* 

Then, Hector and Ulysses pac'd the ground. 
Brought lots and shook them in a brazen casque 

• Priam carries home the lambs with him, that he may 
send them round the city for the information of those not 
present at the ceremony ; for it was customary for tlic na- 
tives of a place to make that use of tlie victims slain in 
confirmation of a sworn treaty ; but the strangers who were 
parties to it, cast their victims into the sea. A sacrifice to 
the gods was always eaten, because they considered them. 
■dyet then as feastinjr company with lYv^m. — ScKoX. "^.^t 
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For proof, who first should hurl the rapid spear. 
Mean-time the people rai^'d their hands oa high. 
And many a Grecian tliua, and Trojan pray'd. 

All-glorious JoFe ! whose provident survey 
From Ida's summit governs all below ! 
(V these tno comtiatants, set wide the gi 
Of hell for him who caus'd these troubles first* j 
And be our portion amity and peace ! 

And now majestic Hector shook the lots 
His eyes averting wide, and, as he shook. 
Forth leap'd the lot of Paris.* Then, at once^ 
Ketiring to the ranks where each had left 
Hia armour and his fiery steeds, they eat. 
Nor was fair Helen's paramour, the while, 
Inactive see% but arming for the fight. 
His legs he first in pnlisli'd greaves enclos'd 
With silver studs secur'd; his bosom, next. 
He guarded with a corslet from the breast 
Of young l.fcaon, for his brother's size 
Was just his ownjf.his argent-studded sword 

• There la an appoaranco of great generoelly in the bali*- 
ylnOT of the Greeks on this ocuaaion, who confide the 
slishing of the lots te an cneuiy ho inli;reBted in the event 
as Hector. And Hoctor shows himself worthy of tliat coB- 
Gdcnee, turning hia Taee us-ide while he aliakee Ihcm, lest 
his eye, if he saw them, should sJTecC hia hand, and be 
ahoufd favour UiE lot of Paris. - 

t It has been sarniised Uiat Homer hereifitendud a. stroks 
of the comic kind, and to insinuate tlisl his own corglel 
faein^ rather an oatenlaliona ornament than a useful piece of 
armour, Paris, for that reason, did not chooac to expcae it, 
or himself in it, on b,b uocasion of so much danger, and tiAra- 
Eore Iwrrowed the corslet of Lycaon. 

The Eupposition serTOs at least to account for a cirenm- 
atancD which uceda expliuiatinn, and fiiidn none in tiw 
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Of ponderous brass, and tough broad shield he slung; 
He set his helmet on his graceful brows 
Whose crest of horsehair nodded to his step 
In awful state ; and, last, he seiz'd a spear 
Of massive strength, but fitted to his gripe. 
Mean-time the hero Menelaus made 
Like preparation for his glorious task. 

When thus the rivals, each among his friends, 
Had arm'd at every point, with eyes that flash'd 
Fiercest defiance, to the ground they mov'd. 
Each' host beheld them with the steadfast gaze 
Of expectation On the measur'd ground 
Fall near they stood, both shook their threatening * 

spears, 
And rage incited both. First Pads hurl'd 
His Quivering spear, and smote the rounded shiel4 
Of Menelaus ; but his doubling point 
Ebiforc'd no passage through the stronger brass.* 
Next, Menelaus hurl'd. But first he pray'd. 

All-righteous Jove ! now grant me just revenge, 
Now let the impious aggressor die ! 

14th book, that Nestor armed himself with the shield of his 
•on Thrasymedcs, he takes care to tell us likewise the reason, 
namely, that Thrasymedcs had takca his father^s shield into 
the field with him. 

* Paris had this name given him either because he was 
exposed when «n infant by his parento, or because he 
has escaped by tho aid of a shepherd the fate designed for 
him. The word aXtfto, from which the name is taken, sig- 
nifies both to drive away and to assist. His mother Hecuba 
drawned, while pregnant with him, that she brought forth a 
barning torch which fired and consumed all Troy together 
with the woods of Ida. The soothsayers, having heard her 
dream, enjoined her to cast out her infant imincdiatclY on 
its birth to be devoured by wild beasts. T\\e Ocv^*^ n?"^^ -w^ 
cordingly sent to Ida and left, there, bwV «l v^\vc^«^^^^^^; 

ing bim, and being struck with his \iC3L\i\.^ , \.ooV NxvccLXa"^ 

home and reared him. 
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Tbat men unborn may shudder at the tliou^ 
Of hospitality with rape repaid. 

He said, and brandishing his massy spear, 
Dismiss'd it. Through the burnish'd buokler t^ 
Of Priam's son the stormy weapon Sew, 
Transpierc'd the splended corslet and the v 
On his Emooth flank; but with a sideward b 
Eluding half its violence, he liv'd. 

Then. Menelaua, with Ehe downright edge 
Of his bright fdulchion smote him on the casque ; 
And ftll his blade fell shiver'd to the ground. 
He look'd to heaven, and with a groan exclaim'd — 

There is no power that favours wrong as thou, 
Jove ! I beiiej'd that Paris should have died 
For his offence ; but !o 1 my faulchioo falls, 

fragments, and my spear was huri'd in vain. 

Then, starting forward, by his hairy crest 
Fe seiz'd him &st,and, turning, dragg'd himthmice 
■Toward the Grecian bost.* The broider'd band 
That underbrac'd his helmet at the chin, 
Strain'd to his smooth neck with a ceaseless force, 
Choak'd him ;t and now had Menelaus won 
Immortal fame, his rival dragg'd away. 
But Venua mark'd the moment, snapp'd the brace 
Though stubborn, by a slaughler'd ox supplied. 
And the void heimet foUow'd as he puli'd-t 
The hero seiz'd and swung it to tlieCreeks 

'ho took the piize in charge ; then, spear in hand. 



• The Scholiaat liore makca n silly inquiry, why did KejiOl 
:iza hia awnril ? Aa if a. man in tile act of fighliHE 
sulil possibly have leiaare to cIioose wliat he would s<?izCii — 

■■. t In the minutost circuraatanpos Homer U alwavB a 
■- harBoler.-Cforif. 

.use the hide of a beast that dica in health is 
it BUer R>r ase iJian of ■nothet thai i&ei ^leued. 
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He ifew again to pierce his rival's heart, 
But easily (what cannot power divine 1) 
Venus thence snatch'd him in a cloud involv'd 
To his own nuptial chamber. There she left 
Her favourite to inhale its sweets again. 
Perfumes of every name, and went, herself^ 
To summon beauteous Helen. Her she found, 
With many a fair spectatress of the field, 
High-station'd on the Scaean tower, and shook 
Her fragrant mantle with a sudden hand.} 
An ancient dame she seem'd, for Helen, erst, 
In Sparta wont to dress her fleecy stores, 
And one who dearly lov'd her. Such disguise 
The goddess wore, and, whispering, thus began. 

Haste — Paris calls thee — on his sculptured couch 
Dazzling alike in looks and in attire 
He waits thy wish'd return. Thou would'st not drea i 
That he had fought ; he rather seems prepared 
For dance, or after dance, for soft repose. 

So saying, she tumult rais*d in Helen's mind. 
Yet soon as by her symmetry of neck. 
Her beauteous bosom and bright-beaming eyes 
She knew her, lost in wonder she replied. 

Cruel! would'st thou ensnare me yet again 1 
To that more distant city in the vales 
Of Phrygia or Moeonia, for the sake 
Of some new Favourite, will thou lead me next 1 
1b Menelaus' victory the cause. 
And his kind purpose to receive aigain 
His traitress, that these arts are now employed ? 
Go — sit, thyself, with Paris for his charms 
Renounce Olympus, seek it never more. 
Mourn, or be happy, as he frown or smiles. 
Till made his consort, or perchance his slave^ 

* Where we lately left Vict.. 
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t go not (now to go were shame indeed) 
To dress his cimch ; nor -will I be the jest 
Of all my sex in ilium. Oh : my griefs 
Are infiiute, and more than I can bear. 
. To whom, the foa.m-spriing goddess thUSiinceni'Of 
Ah wretch ! provoke not me ; lest in my wrath 
Abandoning thee, I not hate thee less 
Than now 1 fondly love thee, and beget 
Such detestation of thee in all hearts, 
Grecian and Trojan, that tliou die abhor'd. 

She said ; Jove's daughter trembled and obey'd, 
And, closely veiled, and with a noiseless step 
Stole alter Venus, unobserved of alL 
In Paris' mansion, soon as she appear'd, 
Each sportive maiden to her tusk return'd, 
While she, far loveliest of her aes, regain'd 
Her nuptial chamber. There, the queen ofaoules, 
Obsequious, with a splendid seat, herself. 
Supplied her, and she sat ;* sat fece to face 
With Paris, whom with eyes as in disdain 
Averted, she severely thus reproach'd. 

Thou hast escap'd. — Ah would that thou bad'M 

By that hcrokt arm, mine husband's erst ! 

I'hou once did*st vaunt thee in address and strength 

Superior. Qo then — challenge yet again. 

The warlike Menelaus forth to fighb> 

But hold. Repent this folly, and provoke 

• Venus, pcrhnps, slill wore the form of the ancient ma- 
iron above mentioned, or pv)inpa in bcr ova proper penon 
she miglit Etond to render this ceTvice lo llolenf a dcughtot 
Of Joto. Tha immortala would aonicliines cod descend to 
menUl offices in fivoitr of parlicubr persi 
nerva in the Odysacy oasiBts UlyBs^s in tlic conccBlrpi 
Mb Ireuures whcu ho first arrives in Itlinea, and aflcn 
^Kjtt* OWA palace bears a light before hhn. — VkU t 
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The hefo of the golden locks no more. 

Lest thy next step to combat prove thy last. 
She ended, to whom Paris thus replied. 

Ah Helen, pierce me not with taunts so keen ! 

Me, Menelaus, by Minerva's aid. 

Hath vanquish'd now, who may heVeafter, him. 

We also have our gods. But let us love. 

For never since the day when thee I bore 

Prom pleasant Lacedaemon o'er the waves 

To Cranae's fair isle, and first enjoy'd 

Thy beauty, lov'd I as I love thee now, 

Or felt such sweetness of intense desire. 

He spake, and sought, his bed, whom follow'd soott 
Jove's daughter, reconcil'd to his embrace. 

Mean-time Atrides like a lion roam'd 
Jn quest of Paris ; but no Trojan there 
Or friend of Troy could point to Ms retreat. 
Whom else, detested as he was by all 
Like death itself, no refuge had conceal'd.* 

Then rose the king of men, and thus he said. 
Trojans, and Dardans, and allies of Troy ! 
Yourselves are witnesses — the palm is ours; 
Ye, then surrender Helen and her wealth. 
And bring such equitable fine besides 
As shall be famous in all times to come. 

So spake Atrides, and Achaia's host 
With loud applause confirm'd the monarch's claim. 

• This escape of Paris furnished Pandarus with a pretext 
toft breaking the truce ; it left the combat undecided, con- 
truy to previous stipulation, and the Trojans consequently 
tidJeto a charge of treachery. 

Vol. I. & 
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ARGUMEx\T OF THE FOURTH BOOK. 

In a council of the gods, a dispute arises between Jupiter 
and Juno, which is at last compromised, Jove consenting 
to despatch Minerva with a charge to incite some Tro- 
jan to a violation of tlie truce. Minerva descends for that 
porpofle, and in the form of Laodocus, a son of Priam, ex- 
horts Pandarus to shoot at Menelaus, and succeeds. Me- 
nelaus is wounded, and Agamemnon having consigned 
him to the care of Mdchaon, goes forth to perform the 
duties of commander in chicf^ in the encouragement of 
his host to battle. The battle begins. 



BOOK IV. 

The gods, in council, on the golden floor 
Of Jove reclin'd,* while graceful Hebe bore 
The nectar round ; alternately they drank 
From golden cups, and look'd on Troy below ;t 
When thus, with sportive acrimony, Jove 
Assayed the temper of his fiery queen. 

Two goddesses adopt Atrides' cause; 

* Our poot*s heaven is sometimes a brazen and sometimes 
a golden one. Dy the former epithet he means to give an 
idea of its durability, and by tlie latter, of its beauty. — Vide 
8eholia8t per Barnes. 9 

t Hebe was cup-bearer to all the gods ; Ganymede to Jove 
only ; and the key to this distinction is found in their re- 
spective names, Hebe signifying youth, and Ganymede, one 
who delights in wi&dom. The guds were, all alike, accounted 
ever young, but it was deemed the peculiar attribute of Ju- 
piter to rejoice in the depth of his councvU. — Vide ^cA),c\« 
per Barnes, 
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Juno of ArgoB, and Minerva prais'd 
In Alelcoraene.* Their hero's toils 
Amuse them botii, and they are well content ] 
But Venus, loveliest Venus, she descends, 
Averts her champion's danger on the spot, 
And, at this moment, by her aid he Uvea. 
But now, since Menelaus hath prevail 'd, 
Deliberate — What shall follow) Dreadful war 
With all its woes renew'd! Or settled peace? 
If peace ye choose, and all with one consent. 
Stand nium'a towers, and letthe Sparton bear^ 
Helen of Argos back to Greece again. 

He said; low murmurings from both e 
As side by side they sat cmitriving plagues 
For hated Eiuni. Pallas, though incens'i' 
Against her fethor Jove, and even fir'd 
With fiercest indignation, still was miite; 
But Juno, less retentive, thus replied. 

Hearlarightl what Said Saturoian Jove! 
Are all my labours vain ? and have I tried 
The steeds of heaven themselves, assemblingG 
For punishment of Priam and his sons 
To no effect 1 — This shall not please us i 

Then answer thus the angry god retum'd. 
Ah ruthless! how have Priam and his sons 
So much transgress'd against thee, that 1 

burn'st 
With never-ceasing rage to ruin Troyi 
Go, make thine entrance at her lofty gates, 
Priam and all his house, and all his host 
Alive devour;! Then, haply, thou wilt rest; 

• A town of llmt name in BtEotio, where Fallu « 
ticularlf worshipped, 
t Tiio eiprssaion is li 
y SB poinbh a 
ta Troy, So Xcnophon, in the A.naba.ii», H 
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Do even as thou wilt, that this dispute 
Live not between us a consuming fire 
For ever. But attend ; mark well the word. 
When I shall also doom ifi future time 
Some city to destruction, dear to thee, 
Oppose me not, but give my fury way 
As I give way to thine, not pleas'd myself. 
Yet not unsatisfied, so thou be^leas'd. 
For of all cities occupied by man 
Beneath the sun and starry cope of heaven. 
Me sacred Troy, me Priam, and the race 
By Priam rul'd, have ever pleas'd the most. 
Nor without cause. They feed mine altar well ; 
Libation there, and steam of savoury scent 
Fail not, the tribute which by lot is ours. 
To whom majestic Juno. My regard 
Three cities share far more than all besides, 
Argos, Mycenae, Sparta, Should they prove 
Obnoxious in thy sight, destroy them all. 
I will not interpose on their behalf; 
Thou shalt not hear me murmur ; what avail 
Complaint or force against thy matchless arm 1 
Yet ought not even my attempts to prove 
Mere labour lost ; I also boast a birth 
Celestial : inexhaustible in wiles 
Saturn, thy ancient sire, is also mine. 
And both as sister and as wife of Jove 
I claim respect. But thou art lord of all. 
United thus, we will hereafler use 
Mutual concession, and the gods, induc'd 
By our accord, shall disagree no more. 

at the end — 'THta^, rjv Tttas ^vpoi/xiBoy xav iofia^ ^bi xa- 
"ra^auystv — We oaght, if we can, even to devour these men 
•liTe. But in^th authors the word which I have rendered 
4ltve for idiom-sake, properly sitrnitirs raic. 

8* 
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Command Minerva, therefore, to the field. 
That warping to a base and treacherous act 
Borne Trojan there, she may at once convert 
The boundless triumph of the Greeks to rage. 

So Juno ; nor the sire of all refus'd, 
But in wing'd accents thus to Pallas spake. 

Haste ; seek the field, and influencing there 
,^.^t Some Trojan to a base and treacherous Euct 

Turn all the triumph of the Greeks to rage. 

The goddess heard, and what she wish'd, enjoir 
Sprang from Olympus. As a fiery globe 
Designed by Jove a portent in the eyes 
Of mariners, or of some numerous host, 
Glittering descends and showering sparks aroum 
In semblance such she darted to the field 
And dropp'd between thorn. Either host silike 
That prodigy beheld with fixt amaze. 
And thus they said, " It is a sign from Jove. 
Now follows v/ar with all its woes again. 
Or peace betv/een us, by his fixt award, 
For Jove is arbiter of both to man."* 

But Pallas, like Laodocus in form, 
A dauntless warrior, old Antenor's son, 
Sought Pandarus throughout the host of Troy, 
Lycaon's god-like offspring.! Him she found 

* M. Tcrrassou is extremely witty on this passage, o 
racntiujr on which, he says — Uii presage ridicule, cat as 
qui promct la guerre ou- la paix; car il vaudroit aut 
qu'il n' etit point parti. But his wit was an ignis &t 
which served only to mislead lilm, for as Clarke well rcpl 
the meaning of the soldiers is this — the ajfair shall nou 
loncrer be undecided^ since Jove has gicen us a sign i 
he himself has determined it, and we shall presently ki 
whether we are to have peace or war, 

t A question has been asked — Why did Pallaa chc 
one of the allies for this service, rather than a Trojau ? i 
Wb/ Pazidanis lu particular ? ThJ answer given by A 
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Erect and tall amidst his shielded band 
Of valiant warriors from ^sepus' side, 
And rapidly, as one in haste, began! 

Shall I prevail 1 and dares Lycaon's son 
Aim a swift arrow at the mark I wish, 
At Menelaus 1 Not a Trojan lives 
Who will not yield thee gratitude and praise ; 
But princely Paris, at the welcome sight 
Of Menelaus by a shaft of thine 
Sent to his funeral pile, with golden heaps 
From readiest hands shall recompense the deed. 
Shoot then, and make the glorious chief thine aim. 
^ut, ere thou shoot, to Lycian Phoebus vow 
An hecatomb, in honour of his aid. 
All firstlings of the flock, at thy return. 

She ceas'd ; with whom, infatuate, he complied, 
And at the word uncas'd his polish'd bow 
The horn of a salacious mountain -goat. 
That goat forth-issuing from his cave, himself 
In ambush plac'd, had stricken in the breast. 
And back into his cave supine he fell. 
Full sixteen palms his measur'd length of horn 
Had spir'd aJoft ; the bow-smith, root to root 
Adapted each, shav'd smooth the wrinkled rind. 
Then polish'd all, and tipp'd the points with gold.* 

totle, as the Sclioliast cites it, ia tliis. She chose not a Tro» 
jan because the Trojans all hated Paris, as appears from 
what is said at the end of the second book. And she chose 
Pandarus because he was covetous, which appears from his 
leaving^ his horses at home to save the expenses of keeping 
,tbem abroad, and likewise because he was a Lycian, and 
the Lycians were proverbially addicted to perjury. Vide 
Sehol. per VilL — But perhaps a better reason of her choice 
than any of these, is, that he v/as an excellent arciier, and 
therefiire the fittest man for her purpose, 

• Should the reader jud^e this too grea.1 a. \eT\^\\v ^ot "^. 
■ingle goafs horn, he may take it for ifte Iciv^Wv o? W^ V^^ 



That bow he Strang, ^nd, stoopiog to liis task, 
Prepar'd it well for use, behind a fence 
or Lycian shields, leat, seeing him, the Greeks 
Should fly to smite him ere the wound were givon. 
His quiver's lid displac'd, lie chose a dart 
Unflown, full fledy'd, and barb'il with bitterest wo; 
He lodg'd it on the chord, but ere it flew, 
Trjiiycian Phcabus vow'd, at his return 
To Zelia's walls, in honour of his aid. 
An hecatomb, alt firstlings of the flock. 
Then, seizing la^ the reed, he drew the barli 
Home to his bow, the howatring to hb breaati J 
And when the horn was rounded to an arch 
He twang'd it. Whizz'd the bowstring, and tboM 
With fell impatience started to the goal 

Nrfr, Menelaus! Thee the bleated gods 
Then left, liut Pallas, huntress of the spoil. 
Approaching, half sup press'd the cruel shaft. 
Far as a mother wafts the fly aside 
That haunts her si umbering babe, she gave Its C< 
A downward slope, directing it herself 
To his belt's golden ringlets, where the folds 
Of his strong corelet should oppose it Kiost 
The hitter weapon plung'd Into his belt, 
Transpierc'd that broider'd cincture; throuf 

folds 
His gorgeous corslet; stay'd not even there, 
But, next, encountering his interior quUt 
Deem'd nn-ow-proo(| and liis securest guard, 
It pass'd that also, with its point inscrib'd 
Tiie hero's akin and div'd at last so deep 
That life's warm current sallied from" the woui 

As when a Carian or JIiBjnian maid 
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f mpurples ivory trappings for the cheeks 
Of martial steeds ; them many a warrior views 
With wistful looks, but they, at length, become 
The prince's boast, too rich for £ill besides; 
Such, Menelaus, seem'd those purple stains 
Fast tinging all thy snowy limbs below. 

Chill horror, when he saw the sanguine stream, • 
Seized Agamemnon, and the wounded chief 
Himself too shudder'd; but, perceiving soon, 
The barb still extant and the neck, he felt 
Hope's refluent tide succeed its lowest ebb. 
But Agamemnon with a sigh return'd 
By all around them, seiz'd his brother's hand. 
And, while he grasp'd it, thus complain'd aloud. 

My brother ! when I swore this fatal truce. 
And set thee forth our champion, I conspir'd 
To slay thee ; therefore have the Trojans stamp'd 
Their covenant under foot, and wounded thee. 
But sacrifice, libation, solemn oaths, 
Hands join'd in hands, and confidence engag'd 
Have still their force ; and the attested Jove 
Though silent now, hereafter shall exact 
Large compensation; bondage shall requite 
Their children and their wives, and death themselves^ 
For this I know, know surely ; that the day 
When Priam and his house, when sacred Troy 
And all her sons must perish, is at hand. 
Yes. Jove himself, high-thron'd Satumian Jove 
Shall, with his storm-clad asgis, in revenge 
For this day's outrage, shock them. I relate 
No fable. Time shall ratify the word. 
But, oh my brother ! should the Fates ordain 
This wound thy death, what then must I endure 1 
I must again to Argos long-desir'd 
Heart-sick with shame ; for, once, thy spirit fe^i^ 
The though/: of every Greek will be \\\a Yvottvfet 
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To visit and exhort his numerous host. 
The fearless £ind alert with double force 
And courage he inspired, while thus he spaka 

Argives ! abate no spark of all your fire. 
The faithless never have a friend in Jove. 
Yon violators of their sacred oath 
Shall feed the vultures ; Troy shedl be our own ; 
And every wife, and every child in Troy 
Made captive, shall attend us home to Greece. 

So cheer'd he tliem. But whom he saw supine,- 
Or in the rugged work of war remiss, 
In terms of anger them he stem rebuk'd. 

Dead marks for archers ! shame ye thus your 
home 
And feel no shame 1 Why stand ye thus aghast 
Like heartless fawns that after long pursuit 
Stand terror-fixt 1 Such seems your fixt amaze 
And such your dread of battle. Or ye wait, 
It may be, till the Trojans shall invade 
Your galleys on the shore, in hope that Jove 
To save you then, himself will interpose.* 

Thus, in discharge of his high office, pass'd^ 
Atrides through the ranks, till he arriv'd 
Among the Cretans arming for the fight. 
There, like a boar in sturdiness of form 
He found Idomeneus his foremost lines 
Arranging, and Meriones the rear. 
Joy fiird him at the sight, and with a voice* 
All kindness to the king of Crete he said — 

In battle, in division of the spoil. 
On all occasions, I distinguish thee, 
Idomeneus ! and when the mantling cup 

* The sentiment is the same in substance with that df a' 
Greek tragedian, which may be translated thus — 

7%eJkelp of heaven is thein toho Aelp t^emseZoes.— Vifti. 
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■hrards the valour of the Grecian chieS, 
W others drink by measure, measure none 
Thou know'st, but thy cup constantly as mine 
Repleniah'd stands, thy will thy sole restraint. 
Haste then, and fight as thou hast ever fought." 

To whom Idomeneua of Crete replied, 
Atrides ! all the friendship and the love 
Which I have promis'd will I well perform. 
Hence. Hasten others, tha,t no time be lost. 
For Troy hath scatter'd to the winds all faith, 
All conscience, and Ibr such her treachery foul 
Shall have large recompence of death and wo. 

He said, Atrides with a joyful heart 
Turn'd thence, and paus'd not till he reach'd ttw 

Of either Ajas ; them he found prepar'd 

With all their cloud of infantry behind. 

A3 when the goal-herd from a rocky point 

Sees rolling o'er the deep and wafled on 

By western galea a cloud, that, as it comes, 

hi distant prospect view'd, pitch-black appears, 

And brings worst weather, lightning, storm and rain, 

He, shuddering, drives his flock into a cave ; 

So mov'd the gloomy phalanx, rough with spears. 

And dense with shields of youthful warriors bold. 

Close-following either Ajax to the fight. 

Them also, pleas'd, the king of men beheld, 
Ai»d in wing'd accents hail'd them as he pass'd. 

Brave leaders of the mail-clad host of Greece! 
I move not you to duty ; ye yourselves 
Move others, and no lesson need from me. 

• The guEBt who waa heid ia highest honoor, won thui 
diiliDjruiEhcd. He had no soaacr diunk than the &Uei)duit 
filled hla cap again lo the brim, while olhera wenj Ktved. 
k*» Uberatl; and onl; in propurtion to the \&tuc«. Aio^ WA 
^yhe MUmstiaa ofuio pM'ii},, — ^l/ianisus.Uh. &,c. °t- -_ 
^K'- J 
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Jove, Psllas. and Apollo ! Were but all 
Courageous as yourselves, soon Priam's towers 
Should totter, and his Ilium, storm'd and aack'd 
By Grecian hands, a fortnlifss ruJD lie. 

Them leaving, in his progress, nest, he found 
Brave Nestor animating to the fight 
With warmest eloquence his Pylian ranks 
And issuing forth his mandates to the chie& 
Alastor, Chromius, PeJagon the vast, 
Hamon the prince, and Dias. In his front 
The charioteers, the chariots and the steeds 
He plac'd, his bravest infentry behind. 
And in the midst, that tiack'd as by a wall 
They might perforce be brave, the timorous few. 
First to his charioteers he gave in charge 
Their duty; bade them rein their horses hard. 
Shunning confusion, f Let no warrior, vain 
And overweening of his strength or skHl, 
Start from his rank to dare the light alone. 
Or fall behind it, weakening whom he leaves. 

■ Quinliliui pleisEinlly alluding to tliia pa.ssagE, uja — 
" A qucstian hns been made, wlictUcr the most forcible ugu- 
rnents ibould be |i]ncfd first ar lust, ar whether, according 
to Romer'a method, lliey should be divided and assign^ 
partly to the fiont, and partly to the rear, while the wealieat 
■re made to occupy Ibe centre. — Lib. 5, cap. 13. 

i ThJH ia a, mddcn trBnElli<ni tram norraltiie to dramatic. 
Other ioBtances of it will occur in the Bcquel, and the raader 
hardly needa to l>a told that It is an effect of the nniins- 
tion felt by the poet himself, and well calculated to animale 
the reader. A similar transition occurs in the jGneid, K 

i<.e34. — 

ct cava tompora ierro 

Trajicit, I, verbis virtutcm ilhidc superbii. 
Supply that which is understood — he saiil, or ht ezelaiH 
and yon fetter all the vehom.enco of indignaUon &" "" 
speaker and completely eRbee the beauty of the p 
r'ia'e Claril. 
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Lnd if, dismounted from his own, he climb 
jTiother's chariot, let him wield the spear, 
[is wiser course, not seek to sway the reins.* 
'hus fought your fathers, and, these rules observM, 
laid many a bulwark'd citadel in dust. 

Such was the counsel of the senior taught 
Jy long experience. Agamemnon heard 
)e]ighted, and in accents wing'd with joy, ' 

Old chief! he said, thy dauntless spirit asks 
Ls firm a knee. But time unhinges all. 
)h that the burthen of thy years were laid 
hi one far younger, and his youth were thine ! 
?o whom the valiant Nestor thus replied. 

Atrides ! I would gladly now be such 
is Ereuthalion found me, whom I slew.f 
)ut other gifts the bounteous gods bestow 
>n other years; and if I then possess'd 
The powers of youth, I boast them now no more, 
fet shall I not renounce for such a cause 
riy proper place, but, mingling with the van, 
$dll counsel and harangue the charioteers. 

• Diverse interpretations arc given of this passage. I 
ATC adopted that which to me appeared most plausible. It 
eems to be a caution against the mischiefs that might 
fime, should the horses be put under the management of 
. driver with whom tiiey were unacquainted. — The scholium 
ly Villoison much countenances this solution. 

+ Here Nestor only mentions the name of Ereuflialion, 
loowing the present to be an improper time for story-tell- 
Qgi in the seventh book he relates his fight and victory 
t length. This passage may serve to confute those who 
harge Nestor with indiscriminate loquacity. 

The Pylians and Arcadians, in a dispute about their re- 
pective boundaries fought near the mountain Ancsus. 
Sector, in single combat, vanquished Ereuthalion, but, 
hrough joy of his victory, pushing his claims too far^ ^%sk 
XtuStd by the Arcadians ere Ereuthalion nvtxa ^cX. ^eoA^ 
wl Mu$ed.-StAoi. per Vill. 
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This is my province ; and to poise the spear ' 
And hurl it — young and vigorous as they a 
And bom since my decline — that task if 

He said; tiie monarch with a joyful heart 
Departing, saw the noble charioteer 
Menestheus, son of Peteos, where amidst 
The brave Athenians, unemploy'd, he stood. 
Encompasa'd by the Cephallenian youth 
No shrinkers in the field, the wary cliief 
, Ulysses also stood not far remote. 
For distant from the stir just then arisen 
In either host, they ioiew not battle nigh. 
And, therefore, waiting stood, till other Greeks 
Should square the phalanx, and begin the fight 
Atrides mark'd and reprimanded both. 

!)h son of Peteos gallant prince! and thOU _ 
All trick, ali subtlety and sly design [ 
Why stand ye trembling here, and from a&r i 
Observing others 1 Foremost to defy 
The burning battle's rage should ye be foun^f 
Whom foremost 1 invite of all to share 
The banquet, when the princes feast with n 
There ye are prompt ; ye find it pleasant tl 
To eat your savory food, and quaff your a 
Delicious, till satiety ensue ; 
But here, though ten embattled bands should » 
Fierce conflict first, ye could be well content. 
To whom Ulysses, lowering, thus replied. 
What words are these that have escap'd thy JipSi 
Atrideal Wherefore call'st me slow to fight! 
Soon as the Grecians shall repeat the clash 
Of fiery war, if thy desire be such 
And that thy chief concern, thou shall behold J 
The lather of Telemaclius cngag'd 
Among the foremost Trojans. But thy s 
We£ light as i3 the wind, and rasWy made. 
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When him thus mov'd he saw, the monarch smil'd 
Complacent, and in gentler terms replied, 

Laertes' noble son, for wiles renown'd I 
My purpose was not to exhort or chide 
Thee chiefly ; for I know thee as my*fiiencl, 
My gentlest friend, and that om* hearts are one. 
Go, therefore. — If an angry word escap'd, 
Kinder shall follow it ; and may the gods 
Make this short contest like an empty dream !* 

He spake, and leaving those, encountered, next 
The son of Tydeus, Diomede the brave. 
Close hemm'd around by chariots and by ^steeds 
With Sthenelus his fellow-chief he stood. 
The son of Capaneus. A sharp reproof 
These also witness,d from the king of men. 

Ah son of Tydeus, the renown'd in war! 
Why skulking here 1 why peering through the lines 1 
So did not Tydeus, but the foremost fight 
Chose rather ; as is testified by those 
Who saw with wonder his heroic deeds. i 

He never met my view, but by report 
Of all who knew him, none was brave as he. 
For with the godlike Polynices once i 

He enter'd but unarm' J and as a friend, ' 

Mycenae, seeking powerful aids to join 
The host assembled for the siege of Thebes, 
And earnestly they sued. We, well-inclin'd, 
Had granted that request, but were deterr'd 
By un propitious omens from above. 
Departing, therefore, to the reedy banks 
Of the Asopus, there thy sire received 
An embassy to sacred Thebes in charge. 
He went : and found in Eteocles' hall 

* The haste and impetuosity of A^memnon, Clarke oV 

Mf?6s, are admirably illustrated both b^ iVie T«AVvTv»tt» qII>^« 

wptwfand the equullj sadden apology. 

* 9* 
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Numerous Cadiaeana Teasling. With a besrt 
Eatrang'd from fear, unfriended as he was. 
The noble Tydeus yet provok'd them forth 
To proof of manhood, and such aid obtaon'd 
From Pallas, tnat with ease he foil'd them all. 
Sham'd and reaentful, fifty of the town 
Lay in close ambush waiting' his return, 
Mfflon and Lycophontes at their head, 
Both, dauntless warriors. These thy father slew, 
Save MEeon, slew them all .• A voice from heaven 
Bade spare the herald, therefore him he sent 
To tell at Thebes that he alone 8urviv'd.+ 
Such once was Tydeus ; and he letl a son 
Less valiant, though more eloquent than he.} 

* Bteoclea, ion of Oodipus, (impelled Fulynicos from 
Theftes, hie older brother, who, retiring to Argoa, firnid 
Tydeus tlicre, a iiigitivB bIsq. Adraslua, king of Argot, 
seeing tlicm bnlh olid in eUins of faBiats, Tydcua in that oft 
boar, and Foljnics in a, lion's, took Hint circumstance u 
bis ko; to an oracte ivhinli htktl totd him that his danghteii 
Bhanld mirry, the one a lion, and the other a boar. AconnU 
ingly, hegnD hindanghter Deipyle toTjdBua,and hot iiisler 
Argeia to PoIynioeB. He then sent Itiem to Myocnx, U 
solicit for him the aid of that citj againfit tlic Tbebuia. 
ThjcBlca, the king of Myoenz, would readily have com' 
plied, but by Carlain Bsil prognostics was prorented. The 
Greekii, howercr, arriving lielare Thnbrs, sent I'ydBOs into 
it «B thoir ambaBsador, and on this opcanion il was that be 
""wformod the feats here celebrated. — Virfe Schol. prr Barna. 
t When ho was on the polat of slaying Mzon also, Mi- 
hispeted in his ear, that his sptar iro» braktn, 
I by BoiDC euppiBcd to have been a herald ns well u 
a commander, and to have hocn spaied <i>r that reason. Tb« 
berald'a wa« a sacred oitice, inHomnch that the prohibition 
to harm them bacame prorcrblol, — Ste VM. 

t This speech may, perhapa, seem ntthor more prelix 
(ban wa* consisienl wjtli tlie hurry of the occaaion, bnffl 
; 4obe noticed that Dioniede is the last to whom A 
irnddrestet himself. 
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/He ceas'd, and reverence of his office held 
Tydides mute; but Stheuelus replied.* 

Taint not thy lips, ACrides I with a lie, 
For us thou know'st supeiiorto our sires. 
To those same walls we led inferior force, ■ 
And with that force, confiding in the gods. 
Thrust from her seat the seven-gated Thebes, 
Where they fell victims of their own offence. 
Compare no more then their renown with ours 

To whom Tydidea with a lowering brow. 
My friend ! accept good counseL Hold thy p 
If Agamemnon, who hath charge of all, 
Excite his host to battle, he shall hear 
No blame from me. For should the Greeks preys 
And Ilium perish, his shall be the praise. 
And his the chief distress of our defeat. 
Delay not therefore; but if others rush 
To furious fight, let us be swift as they. 

He said, and, at a leap, with all his arms 
Dismounted. On his breast loud rang the shield 

* It is nbscrved by Dlonjfiius IIiilicaT, iKit Diomode'i ! 
hivloar in this iiiatancs bOopoka Iiiin u nise niaji snil «.« 
diiciplined caldior. Though young asd bold and ofiu 
[link in tiie army as acomcd to cntille him to liberty of ' 
reply, hn luScrcd Iho reproach of Apaine'nn'Hi in silencoi 
bat afteiiva.ri!, wheo he liaij signalized himself in the battle, 
then he remcm bared [be reproof and rinentad it. S<t the 
tfjinning- of Book ix. — But it is ftikcd, why then did 
(Jlysaea retort, who wsb both an experienced warrior uid 
more celebrated for pmdencE thua DJomede? To whioh 
this answer is given. — That he letortod for Ihat very reason, 
becauie ha was older and niacr, and llietetore jaitly can. 
■idered hiniaclCaH wortiiy to be treated with more deference. 
The charge! too are dilFerent; for ho repconcliea Uljasai 
wilb the worst kind of subtlety, and Diomede only as iota. 
riot to his father. The latter, also, being reivofsd ■■ k, 
tolker, could not better refute the ccoBute tbjui V] v' 
JOdiCUrtrtt Schot. per Yill. 
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Of the Impetuous chief. The sudden din 
Had struck a terror to the boldest hearL 

As when, excited hy the blowing west, 
The billows crowd toward some sounding shore; 
First, on the distant broad expanse they curl 
Their whitening heads, then, thundering smite the 

O'ersweil the rocks, and scatter wide the spray, 
So mov'd the Greeks successive, rank by rank, 
And phalanx after phalanx, every chief 
His loud command proclaiming, while the rest, 
Aa voice in all those thousands none had been, 
Heard mute ; and, in resplendent armour clad. 
With martial order terrible advanc'd. 
Not so the Trojans came. As sheep, the flock 
Of some rich man. by thousands in his court 
Penn'd dose at milking time, incessant bleat. 
Loud answering all their bleating lambs without, 
Buch din from Ilium's wide-spread host arose. 
Nor waa their shout, nor was their accent one. 
But mingled languages were heard of n; 
Fn>m various climes. These Mars to battle rous'd, 
Those Pallas azure-eyed ; nor Terrour thence 
Nor Flight was absent, nor insatiate Strife, 
Sister and mate of homicidal Mai 
Who small at first, but swift to grow, from e 
Her towering crest lifts gradual to the skies.* 
She, foe alike to both, dispers'd the brands 
Of burning hate between them, and enhanc'd 
The woes of battle wheresoe'er she pass'd. 
And now the battle joln'd. Shield clash'd 
shield, 
Atid spear with spear, conflicting corslets rang, 
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joss'd bucklers met, and tumult wild arose. 
Then, many a yell was heard, and many a shout 
Loud intermix'd the slayer o'er the maim'd 
Exulting, and the field was drench'd with blood. 
As when two torrents from the mountains shoot 
Their mingling floods by wintry sources fed 
Into one gulf, the solitary swain 
Roaming the distant uplands, hears the roar, 
Such was the thunder of the rningling hosts. 
First, by Antilochus a Trojan died, 
A foremost combatant, Thalysias' son, 
Brave Echepolus. On the crested casque 
He smote him, in his front infix'd the spear 
And pierc'd the bone. Soul-sickening shades of 

death 
O'erapread his sight, and like a tower he fell.* 
Calchodon's offspring, Eiephenor, chief 
Of the well-train'd Abantes, seiz'd his feet 
Impatient for the spoil, and would have drawn i 

The breathless body to a safe retreat, 
But short was his attempt, for, as he stoop'd, 
Agenor marking his unshielded side ' 

Came spear in hand, and slew him at a thrust. 
80 died Calchodon's son, for whom arose 
Sharp conflict ; Greeks and Trojans mutual rush'd 
Like wolves to battle, and man grappled man. 
Then fell by Telamonian Ajax slain 
la his uawedded prime, Antliemion's son, 
Prince SimoJsius. Him, what time she went 

" Tho ScholiaBt asks— and why was not tlio first achiere- 
mfnl gSvon to Ajas or to Diomede? Which qucition, he 
nyg, Bome reaolve by eayiiig, that the Pjliaiia Grst broke 
tbe rants of theanemj. Butto me,lie idds.l'hc ^oeV'seOTOifc 
Id Aislingaiab an iaferini captain fttal wilVv a ici\^ft\n\»- 
aiauaU the inBnenec of lortune. Bat C\ary.c iwj ^™i«M 
"'bjoiog—n'hj might not the fcLct be bucUI VJWXto\i\&» 
Zlff^^'^T "•" P°^' recorils what ho kai \cmo<A 'nw 
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a Ida with her parents to attend 
r flocks on Siraois' side, his mother bore, 
'And thence theynam'd him. But his days were few. 
Too few to reconnpence the care that rear'd 
Ha comely growth ; for Ajax, mighty chief; 
Receiv'd him on his pointed spear, and pierc'd 
Through breast and shoulder, in the dust he fell 
So, nourish'd long in some weli-waler'd spot, 
Crown'd with green boughs, the smooth-skiiin'd* 

poplar falls, 
Doom'd by the builder to supply with wheels 
Some splendid chariot, on the bank it lies 
A lifeless trunk, to parch in summer airs, 
Such, Ajax left divested of his arms 
Young SimoTsius.f Then, Priam's son 

* Homei'i sight served bim well [ill be lost it. His it- 
■criptian ofnRtural objoclB is alvraja accurate. The popltr, 
when it h>i attainod its full size, is ever Buch as he de- 
■Bribes it, branched above, witli a bole quite oaked. 

t The following isimilp of Virgil— j:n. II. 626— has been 
compoied with this of HomcT, and has been preferred to it 
bccttuae it exyiattet the difficulty of the tusk, wliicli Homcr'i 
JGaveB unnoticed. 

Ao Tolnli summia anfiinnm in monlibue 
Cbrn ferto acciram crebrisque bipennibus instant 
Enicro ogticoln ccrtatiia; ilia usqac minata 
Et LcemetiiBia comain CDncusio lerlioe niitat 
VulneribuB donora paulaCiiu CTiiJa, supromai 
Congcmuit, Iiaiitque jugis avnlsa ruionm. 
As when the peaiiaiil» eniutiniii conlead 
With ates to uproot an anoionl cub 
On the bigh mountains ; bowing to a till 
She trembles olt and shahea her lealy loclta. 
Till, vanqutah'd by degrees, nbe niaka, then groan* 
Hcriait, aod drags down ruin after her. 
_jl in reality {as Hobbca observes and Pope oOer him) 
Hia absurd lo make any conipariEon between them ; for Iho 
poets describe Ihiogs widely different. Virgil, a grreal 
eiaking into ashes gradually, and Hamei, a man 
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The bflght-armed Antiphus through all the war 
Horl'd forth at Ajax ; but the weapon err'd 
And Leucus reach'd instead, Ulysses' friend 
Drawing Anthemion'a lifeleas aon asida 
Pierc'd through the groin he dropp'd him, 

himself 
Fell on the dead. Ulysses at the sight 
Uf Leucus slain, all bright in dazzing arms 
And fir'd with vengeance, rush'd into the van. 
Full nigh he came, and, with a peering look 
Cast all around, dismiss'd his glittering spear. 
Back fell the Trojans as the weapon left 
The hero's hand. Nor whs ila lury vain. 
It struck Democoon, Priam's spurious aon 
Call'd from attendance on the royal mares 
Kept at Abydtia* The vindictive ateel 
At him Ulysses aim'd, and halTthe spear 
Sent through his temples. With his sounding arms 
He smote the ground, and darkness veii'd his eyes. 
Then Hector and the van of Troy retir'd 
Lrfjod shout the Grecians; these draw off the dead. 
Those onward march amain, and from the heights 
Of Pergamus ApoHo looking down 
In anger, to the Trojans call'd aloud. 
Turn, turn agiin, ye Trojans ! face your foes. 
They, like yourselves, are vulnerable flesh, 
Not adamant or steel. Fair Thetis' son 
Fights not The fierce Achillea in his tent 
Self-fed with misery lies, and fell revenge. 
Such from the lofty citadel was heard 

■ We find fonr kinds of filiotion menlioned by Homer. 
The son is BomelimeB suid lo be yHjomj — "olneliiiies voioi 
— jxoTioj — TtopStvoj. r«;3ios is tiio nn of lawful wed- 
lock — tD.5o(, the son by u concubine — nxoriofi t'"' 'oa of 
fa nncefliin father; and j(ap$f toj, Uw >oa ^5 *■ wE*n 
' a virgin, — Sehnh pft Btxrntt. ''V^^^l 
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ILIAI.' IV. 557— JS7. 

llo's voice, while, progeny of Jove 
itonian Pallas, in the fainter Oreeka, 
Where such she aaw, roua'd d! their wonted fires.* 
Then Amjirynceos* son, Diorea, felt 
The force of (ate, bruis'd by a rugged rock 
At his right heel, which Pirns, Thracian chieC 
The son of Imbrasus of ^noa, threw. 

les anil both tendons in its fall the mass 
■Enormous criish'd. He, stretch'd in dust supine, 
Gaip'd, eyed his friends, and spread his hands In 

Till Pirus, who had given the bruise, advanc'd 
And pierc'd his navel. Tiirough the wound's wide 

moulb 
His bowela roll'd, and darkness veil'd his eyea. 

Nor Pirus long aurvivVI ; a brazen spear 
^tolian Thoae Ihrough his breast impell'd 
Above the pap, and fix'd il in his lungs ; 
Then plucking forth the spear, he gash'd him next 
Athwart the belly with his fiiulchion's edge 
And strelch'd him dead. Yet stript he not the slain 
Too well defended by the Thracian band. 
Who so repuls'd him with propended spears, 
That though of largest limb and first renown ■ ■• 
For bright achievemenis, staggering he retir*)! 

Thus aide by aide, with many a warrior more 
Ja dust extended, the Epean chief 
Diores, and the Thracian, Piriia lay. 

Nought, then, deserving blame had Aeperc 
Whom yet unhurt, and hy herself secur'd 
Prom dart or spear, Minerva should have led 
Through all that field ; so thick a throng of alain. 
Both Gta^elts and Trojans, press'd the dusty soil. 

* Thia tinmo U either 6otn rpFu, benaiue ihe wu <B 
in fi^hl, or M aome suppase ln>m the tiTer4ViiflH 
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ARGUMENT OF THE FIFTH BOOK. 

Diomede is extraordinarily distinguished. He kills Panda* 
nis, who had violated the truce, and wounds first Venus, 
and then Mars. 



BOOK V. 

Then, to exalt him in all Grecian eyes, 
And purchase Idm an everlasting name, 
Pallas gave Diomede new strength to toil, 
Fresh fortitude to dare.* His helmed head 
She circled and his shield with living fires, 
Bright as, when brightest, the autumnal star 
In ocean lav'd, and recent from the deep.f 
His brows and ample shoulders thus illum'd, 
She urg'd him forth into the thickest fight. 

Tjlfore was in Troy one Dares; blest with wealth? 
The priest of Vulcan ; blameless in his life. 
And father of two sons* Idaeus nam^d, 
And Phegeus, both well-disciplin*d in arms. 

* Ajaz is mentioned in the catalogue as the most distin- 

foisheid warrior after Achilles. Why then is Diomede the 
rst to signalize himself in the absence of that hero ? Two 
answers are given ; first, that Ajaz excelled at all times. 
Secondly, that Diomede, a man ambitious of glory, was 
made more ardent in pursuit of it by the reproof he had so 
Jttelr received from Agamemnon. — iSchol. per VilL 

t Zoilus criticising this passage censures and calls it a 
molt ridiculous one, asking, how did the hero csca^ hwxxv.. 
ing?— Sm{i was the taste of the man wVio dcetive^ \v\\:cv^^ 
wcrtitj to hem judge of Homer ! 
Vol, I 10 



ILIAD V. H—IX 

Thdr phalanx left, these drove impetuous on 

To the assault of Dioinede on foot. 

When now small interval was left between, 

Fiist, Pliegeus liurlM a spear, wh&se giiliering point 

Approach'd but touch'd him not, innocuous boms 

O'er hia left shoulder. Diomede hi^ spear 

Dismissing next, and with no devious flight, 

Transpicrc'd his chest, and forc'd him to ttie ground. 

Down leap'd Id^eus, fearing to defend 

His costly chariot or his brother's corse. 

Nor had himself escap'd the lowering storm 

Of instant fate, but, iest his ancient priest 

Should mourn all comfort lost, him Vulcan caugbt 

Involv'd in midnight darkness, safe away.* 

Warlike Tydides, driving off the stoeda, 

Consign'd Ibem to his fell ow-^ warriors' care 

To be conducted down into the fleet. 

The valiant Trojans, when they saw the sons 

Of Dares, one beside his chariot slain. 

And one by flight preserv'd, through all their host 

Felt consternation. Then Minerva seiz'd 

The hand of fieiy Mara, and thus she spake. 

Gore-tainted, homieide, town-battering Mm 
Leave we the Greeks and Trojans to the w< 
Of mutual slaughter, and the will of Jove, 
Whatever, to its unimpeded course. 
Lest, interfering, we incense our Sire.- 

So saying, from battle she conducted forth 
The stormy Mars to a sequester'd seat 

^ Tliis b]h> in the account of Znilus nas a. inoRt i 

nstaocc, wlia flippantly aske — if iio wuliod la 
., e^.why did he i<<it his chariot wliinh aflardcd hini \A 
ii'olionca of doing it? The answer is obviom— Ho BClcS 
Jnon do when terror dpprivts tlinui cf reason, liislcail 
rijoins- a blemish, therefore, it is a beauty ; but a beaulj 
■ —'■—'■ "-^'-jj it eeema, had no telle, MWiUTaV an«. 
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Where deep^mbank'd Scamander roU'd below.* 
Then died the courage of the Trojan host, 
And every leader of the Grecians prov'd 
Victorious. First by Agamemnon's hand 
Huge Odius fell dismounted to the ground. 
The Halizonian chief He turn'd to flight, 
But, turning, felt implanted in his spine 
And through his breast impell'd the monarch's spear, 
And with resounding armour smote the plain. 

Idomeneus, Moeonian Borus' son 
Phaestus arriv'd from fruitful Tame, slew. 
Him, mounting to escape, the king of Crete 
Reach'd first, and with his long preventive spear 
Pierc'd his right shoulder ; from the chariot-front, 
His eyes with Stygian horrors dimm'd, he fell 
And his assailant's followers stripp'd his arms. 

Scamandrius. son of Strophius, by the spear 
Of Menelaus died. Well-skiU'd was he 
To rouse and with unerring aim arrest 
All savage kinds that haunt the mountain wilds. 
For him Diana taught. But Dian's art. 
So oft his boast, nor even Dian's self 
Avail'd him then ; for, as he turned to flight. 
Deep in his spine and through his breast impell'd 
He felt, that moment, Menelaus' spear. 
And with resounding armour smote the plain. 

The brave Meriones Phereclus slew. 
Son of Harmonides. All arts that ask 
A well-instructed hand his sire had learn'd. 
For Pallas dearly lov'd him. He the fleet, 
Prime source of harm to Troy and to himself, 
For Paris built, but had not, had lie known 
The import of the Delphian voice divinc.f 

t A famine prevailing in Sparta, recourse \?a,^ \\^<^ \.vi ^^ 
ortck. The answer was, that, they must pro^WiiaA.^ Wv^ ^o^% 
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Phereclus fled; Merionea his flight 
Outstripping, deep in his posterior flesh 
A spear implanted ; close beneath the bone 

glided, graz'd his bladder as it pass'd, 

id started forth before. Low on his knees 
^Phereclus sank, and with a shriek expir'd. 

Pedieus, whom, although his spurious son, 

lienor's wife, to gratify her lord, 
Had cheriah'd as her own — him Meges slew. 
Warlike Phylides* following close his flight, 
A keen lance drove into his poll, his tongue 
Cut from the root, and through his lips enforc'd 
The glittering point. He prostrate in the dust. 
The cold steel press'd between his teeth and 

Eurypylua, Evemon'a son, the brave 
fHypsenor slew ; Dolopion was his sire, 
Fllest of Scamander, reverenc'd as a god. 
In vain before Eurypylus he fled ; 

or the purpose, and, 
while tnera, coDsulled llie oracle on hin own conceme, and 
in partlculer iiiquirvd, when ho ihould be a liitlier. Full, 
as it happened, repaired thiljier al the same time to inquire 
concErning a wifb. While tmth sUmd at the xhrine togetber, 
thos' spaltB the oracle. 

Why come two princes, Trojan one, and ma ^^^M 
• Achaian, doom'd to be no Imger frienda ^^^| 

Or ofliko mind, to learn their Int fn.in meH ^H 

This nshn how Boon his E)lf shall bring forth, ^H 
That wants a filly—But, Oh, sovereign Jove! 
Witti what dread counsel teems thy bosom now 1 
The Trojans, for their part, arc said to ha.ve t>eeD admo- 
nisbcd by the oraciD in Greei;B to addict theniselTee lo hu»- 

Pf uid to abstain from all navul arts, ollier«ise they 
destroy both IhomselTos and Iheir city. — Neither of 
premonitions could be well uniienlood till th« arent 
ned it.— Schal. per Vill. 
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He, running, with his faulchion lopp'd his arm 
Fast by the shoulder ; on the field his hand 
Fell blood-distain'd, and destiny severe 
With shades of death for ever veil'd his eyes. 

Thus strenuous they the toilsome battle wag'd. 
But Diomede — him, whether Greek he were 
Or Trojan rather, in liis rapid course 
Thou scarce had'st known. For as an overflow 
Of some broad river swoln with wintry rains 
Sweeps down the bridges, dissipates the mounds, 
No buttress can withstand its sudden sway, 
No fence of fruitful fields, but many a work 
By sturdy swains long-labour'd disappears, 
So fled the thick-embattled bands of Troy, 
Swept and dispersed by Diomede alone. 

Lycaon's son descrying with what rage 
He scour'd the field, and haw the scatter'd host 
Of Ilium fled before him, bent his bow, 
And where the scallop'd coislet pave a pass, 
Piere'd his right shoulder.* In his swifl career 
The arrow met, transfix'd him, and with blood 
Stain'd all his hauberk. Pandarus that sight 
Beheld exulting, and aloud exclaimVl. 

Now, Trojans ! ply the spur, now face your foes 
Of whom the bravest bleeds ; and if, in truth, 
Apollo's influence prompted me to leave 
My Lycean home, I deem him soon to die. 

So boasted he; b».t Diomede unquell'd 
By that keen shaft, retreated, till arriv'd 
In front of his own chariot, there he stood. 
And thus his faithful Sthenelus addressed. 

Haste, son of Capaneus! in haste descend, 
Ease my piere'd shoulder, draw the arrow forth. 

• Scalloped at the arm to give it free \»\a,7 — o^ ^wct*% 
wbco the arm wrm rajsed there would be an o^ctv\w\t . 

10« 
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K He said ; then down leap'd Sthenelus aiid drew 
wftbe arrow through the wound. The arrow drawn, 
tiind while the warm blood spouted through the mail 
^pPhis close tunic, thus the hero pra/d. 
^PtJnconquer'd daughter of Jove Eegis-aria'd ! 
^Ke'er in burning flght thy {avour found 
Hky sire or nie, now, PaUas '. once again 
^fednend nie. Grant me to aubdue, to reach 
^With my swift spear the chief whose nimbler shaft 
^^Oi struck me first, the boaster, who believes 
■Fhe sun's bright beams for ever quench'd to met 
H He pray'd, and Pallas heard ; she brac'd his limbs, 
Rihe wing'd him with alacrity divine, 
B&nd standing at his side, him thus bespake. 
If Now war again, Tydides ! now be bold. 
K''or, lo! I fill thee with the dauntless might 

Of Tydeua; strengthen'd thus, he shook the shield.* 
J also purge thy sight ; the mist, that once 
Obscur'd it, floS, thou shalt distinguish gods 
From mortals dearly ; tiierefore, should a power 
From heaven approach to try tliec, with the gocB^^J 
Contend not; but should Venus interfere. 
Her chase, and not unwoundcd, back to heavi 



••It is said of Tjdcu?, that, nl (liu sioge of Thobei, being 
1 wounded by Melinippus, son of Astacus, be whb £□ enraged 
I that, Amphisriitis briDging hiin the head of Iub enemy, he 
I >[jlit uid apreiLd it, and li^ a wild beast sncked IIjb braini. 
f But unfortonalcly tor himself. For, as it htt|ipene(l, he did 
this at tbe jnomcnt whtn Mlnc^rva descended ti-oui the skis* 
to bring ]iim Ihe gift of imninrlalily. Bevolled by his enor- 
mous ferocity, she returned imincdintely, and Tydeiu toe- 
ing her an alip went, entreated her to bestow the Uesaing on 
lig'aon', — Schal. per Vitt. 

f Why then, it ia nskcfl, w\ion Vo mee\a GYaw-ni in Ihe 
vcit Jmoli has he need to \>e xnf.itmc4 tj Vivn ■w'oii >«\a\ 
The Schcliiat answetB tha-V vVie miel waa orii-J wK,™»«iiacl 
tUaplaced by Fallaa tltut he iiAiV". \s wvni "W«.i» iii^Mj 
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So spake the blue-eyed deity, and went. 
Then with the champions in the van again 
Tydides mingled ; hot before, he fights 
With threefold fury now, nor less enrag'd .^^ 

Than some gaunt lion by the shepherd galPd 
As he o'erleap'd the fold, and whom his wound, 
Too slight, provokes the more; thenceforth the swain 
Lurks unresisting ; flies th' abandoned flock ; 
Heaps slsdn on heaps he leaves, and with a bound 
Surmounting all impediment, escapes ; 
Such seem'd the valiant Diomede incens'd 
To fury, mingling with the host of Troy. 

Astynoiis and Hypenor first he slew ; 
One with his brazen lance above the pap 
He pierc'd, and one with his huge faulchion smote 
Fast by the key-bone,* from the neck and spine 
His parted shoulder driving at a blow. 

Them leaving, Polyides next he sought 
And Abas, sons of a dream-solving seer, 
Eurydamas ; their hoary flither's dreams 
Or not interpreted, or kept conceaPd, 
Them sav'd not, for by Diomede thoy died. 
Xanthus and Thoon he encountered next, 
Both sons of Phajnops, sons of his old age, 
Who other heir had none of all his wealth, .. ., 
Nor hop'd another, worn with many years. /'' ' 
Tydides slew them both ; nor augjit remained 
To the old man but sorrow for his sons 
For ever lost ; and strangers were his heirs. 
Two sons of Priam in one chariot borne 
Echemon next, and Chromius felt his hand 
Resistless. As a lion on the herd 
Leaping, while they the shrnbs aiud\i\x^^.^\stC!r«T*^^ 
Breaks short the neck of heifer ot o^ ^\.e^x;^ 

* Or col\u.T-boT\o. 
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So them, though clinging fast and loath to &11, 
Tydides hurFd together to the ground, 
Then stripped tlieir splendid armour, and the steedi 
Consigned and chariot to his soldiers' care. 

Him scattering thus the ranks iEneas mark'd. 
And through the clash of spears set forth in quest 
Of god-like Pandarus. Erelong he found 
Lycaon's valiant son, drew near and said — 

Say, Pandarus ! Thy bow, thy shafts, thy feme 
Unrivaird here, in Lycia unexceird. 
Where are they now ] Come. Lift thine hands to Jove, 
And at yon conqueror, whosoe'er he be 
To whom we owe such mischief, many a brave 
And gallant youth cast breathless on the ground, 
Despatch a shaft ; yet should he prove a god. 
As likeliest seems, avenging on our host 
Neglected rites, what then can shafts avail 1 

To whom Lycaon's warlike son replied, 
-ffilneas, wise in council, brave in fifrht ! 
I deem hjm.by his shield, his crest, his steeds 
The valiant Diomede ; but with reserve 
Affirm him such, who still may be a god. 
But if the conqueror of whom I speak 
Be Diomede, not uninspir'd from heaven 
He rages thus, but at his side, unseen. 
Some guardian power protects his threatened life. 
For, at his corselet's scallop, I have once 
Already pierc'd him, and the arrow pass'd 
Through his right shoulder. Destin'd ere his time 
I judg'd him to his dark Plutonian home, 
But still he lives ; man, therefore, cannot be, 
Nor can l\is wrath be less than wrath divine. 
I would assail him mounted, but have here 
JVo chariot, for I left eleven a.1 \\ome 
AH new, magnificent, and mant\e^ o'ct 
VJth widespread hangings, wY\\\e,Vnpa:vca,xtt>j *\fcw\»^ 
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Beside them standing, chew their winnow'd grain. 

My brave old sire Lycaon many a wise 

Instruction gave me at my coming forth, 

And oft persuaded me to ride before 

My band to battle. I refus'd to ride. 

And now repent it. But the cause was fear 

Lest, ever largely fed, my steeds, perchance, 

Should famish, in the closeness of the siege.* 

Them, therefore, leaving, I arriv'd on foot 

At Uium, trusting in my bow alone, 

Ordain'd to fail me and forego its use. 

For two prime Grecians have already bled 

By my sure arrows ; Menelaus first. 

And, next, this hero. Genuine was the blood, • 

But the effect, that tiiey have rag*d the more. 

In evil hour I, therefore, from the wall 

Unhook'd it, on the day when arm'd I led. 

For Hector's sake, my Lycians forth to Troy.f 

And should these eyes of mine once more behold 

My wife, and native mansion, may I fall 

Next moment headless by an alien's hand, 

If I not break and bum with fire a bow 

So false a friend and follower to the fight.J: 

• Aristotle, and after him EnstathiiiR, alleo-e that it was 
through mere covetouHness that Panduriis left his horses at 
home, and to avoid the expense of fi oding them abroad. 
This seems strancrc, b<*cause Pandarus himself expressly 
says that he left them lor a difFerent reason ; lest in a bc- 
ficfjed city and tlierefore liable to a dearth of provender, 
they should suffVr by the want of it. It is hard to rob him 
of a virtue, the virtue of humanity which the poet himself 
ascribes to him, and to vivo him a vi(;e instead of it. 

t Homer says — down from the prvr — and there is not 
much more dignity in the expression as it is hcrii t<.\\\vVMxvi,'i.\ 
but it must not be for /rotten t\\a.V. \,\\\i ^TfOL\.vi"aX. «va\\^\^>\^ vk 
one ofHomer'a chief charactcrisl'ica. 
t Anger is generally sinful, Mvd o\V.cu e\-ctv "voc^:v?^cv^ V; 
th€ milUeat ^ngQr of all is au^rer vjvWv \>n:vEv^^ wv&xvvvvv: 
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Wl To whom iElneas, Trojan chieC replied. 
fkay, speak not so. For ere that hour arrive 
KWe will, with chariot and with horse, in arms 
^BncouDter him, and put his strength to proof. 
^Btiay not, mount my chariot. Thou shalt see 
Hjwith what rapidity the steeds ofTros* 
■pursuing or retieating, scour the field, 
Hlid should Tydides by the aid of Jove 
Hjfill prove victorious, these shall bear us safe 
^nck to the city. Come then. Let us on. 
H^K lash ^e thou, and the resplendent reins, 
fwhile I stand up for hattle, or thyself 
Hteceive him, and the steeds shall be my care-f 
IL Him answer'd then Lycaon' son renown'd. 
Bthe steeds are thine, ^Eneas ! be it thine 
^■o drive them. Should we be consti-ain'd to fly, 
Bfby voice, best known, will animate them most; 
^pot hearing thine, their wonted courage lost 
^They may refuse us rescue, and the eon ^_ 

Of valiant Tydeus, furious, in pursuit ^H 

Shall slay us both, and drix'e thy steeds away. ^^M 
Thine therefore be the driver's part, while I ^H 
With my sharp spear cneonnter his approach. ^* 

So saying they mounted both, and furious drove 
Against Tydides. Them the noble son 

Such, OB Plutarch observes, was tlie anger of Thamyril 
wW he broko his Ijrc ; such lliat of Xcrses when he 
acoar^cd ilie sea ; und Kucb here is thnt of PiuidBrua, 

■ Tliia is the truo meruiiiig d( Tpuioi niKoi — for f" 
■teeds of Troy were likn other fitecds, md by no pirticular 
excellence diatinguialied from Ihcm ; bol the siceda of Tn>» 
gift from Jupitor and said to be immortal. — See tit 



tfntcendam ,- sed tfum Tu (quo* rtgis, Ego < 
/^'f-aado. — Clarke, 
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Of Capaneus observ'd and turning quick 
His speech to Diomede, him thus address'd. 

My soul's delight, my Diomede ! I see 
Two warriors infinite in force on fire 
To give thee battle. Skilful in the bow 
Lycaon's offspring, Pandarus is one ; 
The other, he whom Venus, as he boasts, 
To his courageous sire Anchises bore, 
^neas. Haste. Seek safety in retreat. 
Lest all assistance of the Grecians left 
So far, thou perish, and I lose my friend. 

To whom, dark-frowning, Diomede replied. 
Speak not of flight, or speak in vain to me^ 
For I am Tydeus' son, and cannot fly 
Or shrink from danger ; unimpaired 1 feel 
My vigour yet, disdain the chariot's help. 
And thus will meet them ; for Minerva said 
Be bold, Tydides ! and I cannot fear.* 
If one escape us, not the swiftest flight 
Shall rescue both. But mark me, and repose 
Deep in thy memory what I now enjoin. 
Should Pallas, matchless teacher, grant me skill 
To slay them both, hook fast the reins of ours, 
And, mindful to secure ^Eneas' steeds. 
Fly, seize, and drive them to the Grecian camp* 
For Tros received their grandsires in amends 
For his son Ganymede, fi'om Jove himself, 
As fleetest of all coursers under heaven. 
Their breed the chief Anchises with his mares 
Stole from Laomedon ; the foals were six. 
Four pamper'd for his pleasure he reserves 
In his own stalls, and to /Eneas gave 
This fiery pair to serve him. iu lYvci ^^VJl\ 
A glorious prize, might victory m^te XJci^xcv ci^^. 

*AUading to the encouraseiaent cVN^o-VamM^"^ 
i6oir#..-^5 ling 141. 
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Thus mutual they conferr'd ; those chiefs, the whOe, 
With swiftest paice approach'd and first his speech 
To Diomede Lycaon's son address'd. 

Tydides, dauntless son of dauntless sire ! 
In vain my shaft transpierc'd thee. Now for proof 
If, heal'd as soon, thou canst survive the spear. 

He said, and from his forceful gripe at once 
Forth flew the quivering beam ; it struck the shield 
Of Diomede, nor stay'd, but started through 
And reach'd well nigh the hauberk on his breast 
Loud shouted Pandarus — Ah nobly thrown ! 
Home to thy bowels. Die, for die thou must, 
And all the glory of thy death is mine. 

Then answer thus brave Diomede returned 
Undaunted. I am whole. Thy cast was short 
But as for you, ye cease not, I perceive, 
Till one at least extended on the field 
Shall sate the god of battles with his blood. 

He said, and threw. Minerva steer'd the lanoe. 
And, entering at the nostril near his eye, 
His ivory teeth it brake, cut short his tongue, 
And glitter'd extant at his chin below.* 
Down from the chariot on his radiant arms 
With hideous sound he fell ; back flew the steeds 
In wild affright, and where he fell he died. 



* It is asked how it was possible, that, Diomede being 

foot and Pandarus mounted, the wound here described 

could be given, for the spear took a downward conrte and 

started through his chin below. A difficulty whicli toiiiB 

solve, by saying that Minerva, in the first place, was able 

to give it what course slic pleased ; or that Pandarus stooped 

forward that he might learn with more precision what kind 

of a wound he had given Diomede ; and lastly it is surmised 

that they might encounlei ou \xi\<?\gu ^TovxTid, in whieh 

case, he who fought on fool vrow\A. tv^\,\«^>\^ ^^aka \sasM88L 

on an elevation. Schol. per Vxll.— N-\A\vot^ w^ wA. •'^^-— 

BO happily helped out by tYic ct\V\c*. 
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Not Pallas, not Enyo, waster drearl 
Of cities close-beleaguer'd, noiio of all 
Who o'er the battle's bloody course preside^i 
But one of softer kind end prone to fear. 
When, therefore, her at length, after long A 
Through all the warring multitude he reach' 
With hia protruded spear her gentle hand 
He wounded, piercing through her thin atttc 
(Ambrosial texture by the graces wrought)-* 
Her inside wrist, fast by the rosy palm.* _i 
IBJood follow'd, but immortal; ichor pore,."' 
Such as the blest inhabitants of heaven ' 
May bleed, nectareous ; for the gods eat nd 
Man's food, nor slake as he with sable wintt 
'Their thirst, thence bloodless andlromde 

empt-t 
She, shrieking, from her arms cast down Iiei 

k And Pheebus, in impenetrable clouds 
Him hiding, lest the speur of some brave Gl 
Should pierce his bosorn, caught him iar aw 
Then shouted brave Tyriides after hw- — 

i5epart, Jove'a daughter ! fly the bloody^j 
Is 't not enough tliat thou beguil'st the bv 

, Of feeble women! If thou dare intmdfe 
Again into the war, war's very name 
Shal! nialte thee shudder, whereaoover heftfi 
He said, and Venus with esceaa ofpaift 

■ By Ihe wound given to Venus, Clarke uaoi'n^ 
dingrace ond losa inflicted c " -"- ■ -' '■■ 
Miiso of Paris, Uie ndultercr, 
+ Wo nro nut to undoret: 
' immorllilit; of iho gada to I 
xad Iboil of" man, For most a 
tie 
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The succour of his coursers goldcn-rein'tL 
My brother, pity mo, and let thy .steeds 
Bear me to the Olympian seats again. 
This wound with all its bitter pangs 1 owe 
To Diomede, a mortal, who would iight 
With Jove himself, so desi)erato is his rage. 

She said ; and with his g(j!den-bitted steeds 
By Mars supplied, but heaving many a sigh, 
Climb'd the bright . chariot ; iris seiz'd the scourge. 
And heaven- ward flew at once the willing pair. 
Arriv'd on the Olympian summit, seat 
Of the immortal gods, tliorc h*is loos'd 
And with Ambrosia feil them. \'enus sank 
Meantime dejected on Dione's lap, 
Who close to her maternal bosom strain'd 
Her lovely daugliter, strok'd her cheek, and said. 

Who gave my blameless child this dnuulfiil wound 
As if her guilt Vv*ere pr<»vM — What power divine 1 



And many a painful stroke, luankinJ from O 
Miirs once end\ir'd much wrong, wben o 
Otua and F.plii,il[fs Uuin,d tiim faat. 



HSona or Al' 
^^n brazen 

■Elut that E( 
li Ris slep-r- 



.1. Tliece. at lengtli, 
. ■ , ■; M.Jisliatl piii'd awiiT. 
■■.. !'■>' iiymjih, 
liai:py Iiour disclos'd 
Tfi Mercury the story of liU wrongs; 
He stole tlje prisoner forth, but with ms woes 
Already worn, larig'uiii and fetter-gali'd.* 
Nor Juno leas endur'd, wlien erst the bold 
Bon of Aniphytinon with tridental shaft 
Hps bosom pierc'dj she then the misery felt 
"If irremediable pain spvere.+ 
Nor suiTer'd Pluto less, of all the gods 
itic most, by the same son of Jove 
Jeides, at the portals of the dead 
rransfix'd and filJ'd with anguish ; he the hoi 



T.<(1 uf Adoniu, and trembllni: leal Ia 
Jhould |irrinli ill tl»: cliaec ol^ wild lieoats, gave him in 
cTiarge to Ilit; ei-rvcnle uf Olna mid EjihialMBi but Mtra, 
spcing Mill in pui'snit of liin prry OQ Mount LllnLnm, la 
Aiiililo, t^lolo liiiii. Otiis mill E|)hlLll(i«, in resentineiit of tiiB 
, siite-d M'trs und ini^iriwiiod liimi as ia tier« nun- 
.—Scf V,ll, 

iiytuii, liiiig of Otclmlin, made procltmnlion thM he 

l-iVL' !i» diii);lili:r l4)i: ill iiurritgu Id Iiini whosliould 

n archery- Ui.'rcii]i» wnii the prizit, Inil Sury- 
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Of Jove and the Olympian summit sought 

Dejected, torture-stung ; for sore the shaft 

Oppress'd him, into his huge shoulder driven. 

But Paeon him not liable to death 

With unction smooth of salutiferous balms 

Healed soon. Presumptuous, sacrilegious man ! 

Careless what dire enormities he wrought. 

Who bent his bow against the powers of heaven !* 

But blue-eyed Palias instigated him 

By whom thou bleed'st. Infatuate ! He forcjets 

flhat whoso turns against the gods his arms 

Lives never long; he never, safe escap'd 

From furious fight, the lisp'd caresses hears 

Of his own infants prattling at his knees. 

Xet therefore Diomede beware, lost, strong 

And valiant as he is, he cliance to meet 

Some mightier foe than thou, and lest his wife. 

Daughter of king Adrastus, the discreet 

^gialea, from portentous dreams 

Upstarting, call her family to wail 

Her first-espous'd, Achaia's proudest boast, 

Tydides, whom she must behold more. 

She said, and from her wrist with both hands 
wip'd 
The trickling ichor ; the effectual touch ) 

Divine chas'd all her pains, and she was heal'd. 
Them Juno mark'd and Pallas ; and with speech 

* Hercules, commanded by Pluto to vanquish Carbenm 
without shield or spear, defended himself with \\\a lion's 
Bkin, and attacked him with stones. IIavin(]f plained the 
victory he discharged an arrow ajjainst the j^od who h:id so 
unreasonably tasked him, with which he pierced lii.s shoul- 
der. — Schol. per Vill. 

These are probably fragments of \m\.QT7 mNO^NVi^Xw 'vv^c^a 
according to the practice of the ancveuVs, i.Yi^tioN.Q?^'^^^^^^ 
iaventioa. — Clarke, 

11* 



flnrcaatic poiolcd at Salurnian Jove 

To vex hiai, bhie-cyed Pallas thug began. 

Eternal father I niay I speak my thought, 
And not itiCense thee, Jove ! I can but judg« 
That Venus, wfiik' she coax'd sume Grecian fti' 
To join Uie Trojans wlioin the goddess lovw 
With such exlravagtinw, hatli tieedtess strok'd'T 
Her golden clasps, and scratch'd lier lilj hand. " 
Bo she; then smil'd tliesire of gods and men 
Anil calling goklen Venus, her bespake. 

War and. the tented tipJd.my beauteous child, 
Are not fl)r thee. Thou ratlier ahould'st bo (bund 
In eccnes of uiatrinioiiial bllas, The toils 
Of war to Pallas and lo Mars belong. 

"~" s tJicy in heaven. But IHomede the wh ile t 'i 
faeang on ^tieas, conscious of the itod 

e hiind ii'ersbfidow'd him, yet even him i 
fegarding lightly j for he burn'dto slay 
as, and'to seize Ids glorious arma. 
-e then he sprnng impetunus t(i thQ deed, \ 
led thrice Apollo with his radiiinl shieM 
^puls'd hiin. But when .-irdeni as a god 
e fourth liir.e ho itdvnnc'd, with thundering i 
n thus the nreher of the skies rebuk'd, ' 
I Think snd retire, TyJidea'! nor aScet 
(quality with gods; for not the same 

e is and theirs who tread the grouni! 
' lie saiii, Uien Diumede, to shun the rage 
If the offended goil, siiort space rMir'd, 
_ Rnd, distant from the war, Apollo plac'd 
^neiis in iiis own interior shrine 
In Pergamus; beneath w^hoae ample dome 
Disllngiiiali'd gloriously, the chief engng'd 
Latana'a and Diana's lieaiing wrtWtfc.* « '*' 

i^^ eraipiehuHl, nc« 
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"Meantime the archer of tlic silver bow 
An airy form prepar'd, in feature, size 
And arms, himself ^^^neas. To secure 
That vain illusion Gret^lvs and Trojans flew 
To fiery contest, ar.d with many a stroke 
The bull-hide shields and liglitor targes rang. 

Then thus Apollo to the warrior god. 
Gore-tainted, homicide, town -batterer Mars! 
Wilt thou not meet and from the fight withdraw 
This mail Tydidcs, now so fiery grown 
That he would even cope with Jove himself? 
First Venus' hand he v»'onnded, and assail'd 
Impetuous as a god, next, even me. 

lie ceas'd, and on the topmost turret sat 
Of Pergamus. Tlien .Mars, pernicious power, 
Flanging the Trojan host, rank after rank 
Exhorted loud, and in the fl'»nn r.ssumM 
Of Acamns thiC Thr;ici:ui leader bold, 
The godiike sons of Priam thus haranguM. 

Ye sons of Pri;irri, monarch dear to Jove! 
How long permit yr your Achaian foes 
To slay the ])eop]e ! Till llie battle rage 
(PushM home to Ilium) at her solid gates] 
15ehold — a chief disabled lies, than whom 
We reverence not even Flector more, 
TEneas; lly, save from the roaring storm 
The noble Anchisiades your friend. 
He said ; then every lieart for battle glowM; 
And thus Sarpedon with rebuke severe 
Upbraiding generous Hector, stern began. 

Where, Hector ! is the martial fire that glovvM 
Once in thy bosom ] We have heard thee boast 
That, other aids apart, and unsustainM 
Either by native Trojans or aVAo?^, 
Thou and thy kindred couVV cMowC\ \.\\e \-^>\n\\^ 
But whore are now thy kinilYCvW woyvo. x^^vV^-^^^'^ 
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As dogs the lion dread, so they the fight. 

Which strangers woge, though suniinon'd frooi 

afrtf. 
Myaelf am sucli ; for hyc'ia lies remote 
BPside the gully Zinlhua; there I left 
An uilknl boy and a beloved mate, 
With wealth, the wish and envy of the poor. 
Yet lead I forth my Lycians. and myseif 
Stand fixst for Troy, although the Grecians here 
Gain what they may, can nothing gain of [iiin^ 
Thou stand'st thyself indeed, but others leav'al 
Dlshearten'd even in their wives' defence. 
Ah fear, lest all endos'd as in a net 
Ye perish, and ere long na trace remain 
Of ilium's splendid dwellings — day and nl^t I 
These thoughts should prompt thde to inl 

Your forei^'n fi lends, to comhat in your cau9( 
As witli one heart, all biekeiings put away„ 

(So spake Sarpedon, and Iii* keen rebuke, 
j&ung Hector ; to the ground all arm'd he ll , 
Hhook high his spoars, and Tiulting his boti ' 
Stous'd ail tlieirpowers to dreadful fight agalnj 
They, rallying, fdc'd the Greeks, who iirDppAltv 
Fled not, but waited ihem in lirm array. 

As from the peasant's van t!ie wafted husk, j 
Parted by golden Ceres from the grain,. 
Falis in think showers, and whitens all arourKi, 1 
So, turn'd at once, and mingling at command 
Again in fight, the stamping coursers fill'S 
Heaven's azure vault with dust, which Ini| 

faU 

Whiten'd the Grecians ; and impetuous Mars, 
aid omiam's host, from side to aide 
•u^/>t darkness o'er the V)aU\e; s 
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:s, soon as, watchful, he perceiv'd 
ir guardian, from tlie Greeks withdrawn.* 
w Apollo from his unctuous shrine 
iEneas by himself inspired 
It for battle, and amidst his own 
2 he stoo(L They saw with glad surprise 
safe and to his strength restor'd, . 
it inqiiir'd, nor leisure found, intent 
houghts, and too severely tasked 
rm'tl Phoebus, homicidal Mars, 
►rd burning still with quenchless fire. 
, either Ajax, Diomede — 
s'd the Greeks to battle, who themselvea 
fear'd nothing, or the shouts of Troy, 
ast stood, like clouds by Jove amass'd 
luge mountain's summit, while the force 
sleeps, with all the whistling winds 
e the gloomy vapours when they blow, 
he Grecians, waiting the approach 
powers, and neither fled nor fear'd. 
sramemnon, the embattled host 
;s ranging, cheer'd them. Now, he cried, 
st, fellow-warriors, now be men ! 
1 sense of honour. More escape 
10 fear dis^rrace, than fall in fight, 
tards forfeit life and glory both. 
, and with his rapid spear the prince 
on of l^ersrasus, and friend 
Eneas, slew ; not less esteem'd 
'roy, suc:]i courage had he shown 

mnciit'itors s:iy, citlicr to make tlic flight of the 
ii,ssi!)!o, or to rcndor hiinseli' invwvblvi vjVv\\si\\ft 

lirrcii.H. But the former was \»To\i^\'5 >^\^ 
, hrcnifiti ltd cTT>rossly says .l^'iaA. W\Ci A^xVwi*% 
• of Troy, Jdiio. ill book xx'\. %iixv^\o^* \V. ^«^ ^ 
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As dogs the lion dread, so they the fight, 

Which strangers wage, though summon'd frc^i 

afiir. 
Myself am such ; for Lycia lies remote 
Beside the gulfy Zanthus ; there I left 
An infant boy and a beloved mate, 
With wealth, the wish and envy of the poor. 
Yet lead I forth my Lycians, and myself 
Stand fast for Troy, although the Grecians here 
Gain what they may, can nothing gain of mine. 
Thou stand'st thyself indeed, but others leav'st 
Disheartened even in their wives' defence. 
Ah fear, lest all enclosed as in a net 
Ye perish, and ere long no trace remain 
Of Ilium's splendid dwellings — day and night 
These thoughts should prompt thee to intreat the 

chiefs 
Your foreign friends, to combat in your cause 
As with one heart, all bickerings put away. 
So spake Sarpedon, and his keen rebuke 
Stung Hector ; to the ground all arm'd he leaped. 
Shook high his s|>oars, and visiting his host 
Rous'd all their powers to dreadful fight again. 
They, rallying, fio'd the Greeks, who unappall'd 
Fled not, but waited them in firm array. 

As from the ]ieasant's van the wafted husk, 
Parted by golden Ceres from the grain, 
Falls in thick showers, and whitens all around, 
So, turn'd at once, and mingling at command 
Again in fight, the stamping coursers fiU'd 
Heaven's azure vault with dust, which in its 

fall 
Whiten'd the Grecians ; and impetuous Mars, 
In aid ofUiLim^s host, from svdc to side 
Brought darkness o'er the batt\e-, so exv^AT^^ 
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y Phoebus, soon as, watchful, he perceiv'd 

eJIbs, their guardian, from tlie Greeks withdrawn* 

And now Apollo from his unctuous shrine 
ent forth iEneas by himself in spir'd 
iith might for battle, and amidst his own 
nee more he stood. They saw wuth glad surprise 
he hero safe and to his strength restored, 
ut nought inquir'd, nor leisure found, intent 
n other thoughts, and too severely tasked 
y shaft-arm'd Phoebus, homicidal Mars, 
nd Discord burning still with quenchless fire. 

Ulysses, either Ajax, Diomede — 
hese rous'd the Greeks to battle, who themselves 
he force fear'd nothing, or the shouts of Troy, 
ut steadfast stood, like clouds by Jove amass'd 
D some Iiuge mountain's summit, while the force 
f Boreas sleeps, with all the whistling winds 
hat chase the gloomy vapours when they blow. 
stood the Grecians, waiting the approach 
f Ilium's powers, and neither fled nor fear'd. 

Then Agamemnon, the embattled host 
n all sides ranging, cheer'd them. Now, he cried, 
e steadfast, fellow- warriors, now be men ! 
old fist a sense of honour. More escape 
f men who fear dis^rrace, than fell in fight, 
Hiile dastards forfeit life and glory both. 

He sail, and with his rapid spear the prince 
eYcoon, son of Pergasus, and friend 
f brave ^neas, slew ; not less esteem'd 
y all in Troy, such courage had he shown 

* Tiic coimnont'itor.s s:iy, cillior to make the flijrht of the 
rojjiiis i.ii;)(issiljlo, or to n-nclor lum.^olt.' u\\\.*\VAvi vjVi^viV'e. 
iMoycfl tho Gnroi'M-^. Bat l\io Votuwt \vv\'& \>Tv^^a\}o3 N\vi 
('t*s reisnn, biiCMifm he. (jxv)ro^»\y sa^'s^WvAX. \X\^. ^^xV\\vi^* 
» in favour o/ Troy, Jmi'o, m book xtOv. exw^Vo^^ \*v. *^-s^'^ 
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In her deface, than Priam's sons theoiielM 
His sliield he pierc'd, nor piare'd hia shieh^j 
But, tlirougli Ilia belt, liis buwels ; down haJ 
And with hh suuoding armour smote Iha g 

^nqas, in return, two noblest Greeks .■ 
The brave Orsilochus and Cretlion slew, J 
Their sire, Diocles, for liia wealth reiiowufl 
Pherffi, their splendid liome, Eind tlietr desQi 
From deep broad-flowing Alplieiis, Pylian.l 
Alpheus begat Ursilochus, a prince 1 

Of numerous powers. Orsilochus begot J 
Warlike Diocles. From Dioclea sprang I 
Twins, Crethon and Orsilochus, evpert. J 
li^ all the dread varieties of war. ■ 

These, in full bloom of youth, to Ilium fiod 
For swiftest steeds had voyag'd with tlie 9 
Just compensation seeking for the aons M 
Of Atreiis, in that glorious cause they &]lM 

As two young lions, nourish'd, till'^JitM 
In some dark forest tin the mountain'ttbCM 
Beneath their dam, invading folds and PtaM 
Spare neither Hocks nor herds, till, in MU j 
Themselves assailM, they peris'j by ttie ^| 
Bo they, both vaiiqiiislied by ^ne8&>, 187*3 
Like two tall pines, extended on the platan 
Tliein fallen in battle Menclaus saw -m 

With pity niov'd; radiant in arms he sboca 
His brazen spear, and strode into tlie VMkl 
Mars urg'd him furious on, conceiving ^od 
Of his death also by ./Kneas' hand, J 

But him the sim of generous Nestoi mJ 

Antilochua, and to the foremost fight . J 

l/'}ew a]so, fearing lest some dire niiaohaiM 

The prince befalling, at (me feVsA sUoV^ J 

Shoald Jruslrate all the laboMts cStofta-M 

^Jiey, hand to hand, and spear to a^eas J 
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Btood threatening dreadful onset, when beside 
The Spartan chief Antilochus appeared. 
.^Eneas, at the sight of two, appall'd. 
Stood not, although intrepid. They the dead 
Thence drawing far into the Grecian host 
To their associates gave the hapless pair, 
Then, both returning, fought in front again. 

Next, fierce Pylainienes, the dauntless chief 
Of Paphlagonia's shielded band they slew.* 
Erect he rode, when with his pointed spear 
Fast by the key -bone Menelaus pierced 
His yielding neck ; and wliilc Atyninias' son, 
Mydon, his charioteer, with fearibl liaste 
Tum'd his swift steeds to fiimrht, a ponderous stone 
Hurl'd by Antilochus, with skilful aim 
Smote his left elbow. From his slacken'd grasp 
Loose fell the ivory reins and track'd the dust.f 
Then flew Antilochus, and with his sword 
Struck through his temples ; panting, down he fell, 
And on his neck and shoulders in the sand 
(For in deep sand it chanc'd) stood long erect, 
Till his own coursers spurn'd him to his length. 
Antilochus his vacant seat supplied, 
And, joyful, drove them to tlic camp of Greece. 

Them Hector through the ranks espying, flew 
With clamour loud to meet tliom ; after whom 
Advanced in phalanx firm the powers of Troy. 
Mars led them, with Enyo terror-clad ; 
She by the maddening tumult of the fight 
Attended, he, with his enormous lance 
In both hands brandish'd, stalking now in front 
Of Hector, now attendant in his rear. 

* Pylaemencs is mentioned agam m W\c \i;5\\\<i'aX.N\\^^v^** 
Bat they arc supposed to be difCcTcnt ipcTC-owa o^ wwvi. wvkX»s 
There he is called a king, a»id l\cto. a VAxdei o\\\^ . 
f Aevx fXffavrc signifies notwAuteuDlUiVs^^^ ^^'^ 
7s ivory, accordingr to eonic of Uio. bcrA cort^vacvvV.Ao'c ^. 
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Ilim Diomede the bold discerning, felt 
Himself no small dismay ; and as a man 
Remote from home, nor taught the swimmer's ar 
If chance a rapid torrent to the sea 
Borne headlon<? thwart his course, the foaniingfloi 
Obstreperous views awiiile, then quick retires, 
So he, and thus his warlike band l:)espake. 

My friends ! the noble Hector's force and skill • 
Move \vith just cause our wondei*, for he fights 
Protected ahvays by some power divine. 
And Mars attends this moment at his siile, 
In (brm, a man. Ye, therefore, still retire, 
But facing still your foes, nor battle wage 
Ilow^ever fierce, yet fruitless, with the gods. 

He ended ; and the Trojan now approach'd. 
Then, Hector two well-i)ra(:lis'd warriors slew, 
Menesthes and Anchialus his friend 
Borne in one chaiiot. 'l^'ith compassion niov'd 
Their hapless fall the towering Ajax saw, 
And, drawing nigh, stood first, then hurl'd a spei 
Which pierq'd Aujphius ; Picsus was Iiis home, 
And Selagus of boundless wealth his she; 
But, drawn by Destiny to Priam's aid 
He sought the battle. Driven through his belt, 
The Telemonian hero's massy beam 
Implanted in his nether bowels sto(xl. 
And, sounding, dowm he fell. The conqueror fle^ 
To strip his arms, but showers of glittering darts 

* The Scholiast thus iiilorprets ania'Aauroj, an<i uritl' 
stands it to si;,niify ta vrixc'iyav a7tKj)0j, unexperienced 
swiviminp. — See Vill. 

As such a man would be startled at tlio si^rlit of a torrc 
so was Dioincdc at the r\«;\A o^ ^V^l\t^, v^vivAww \v\\\v now 
^//e first time. The reuiWr m5\y xcv.oWv:tV vWV \\\>X\'5.V'> 
nin^r of this book Minorvii c\eaTA V\\vi A^VA. o": VJ^Vmv:^^ 
Ujo gods tnuy be visible io\u\u. 
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Around "him fell, nor few his shield receiv'd ; 
The body press'd beneath his heel, he tugg'J 
His own huge weapon forth, but seize the spoil 
He could not, by that iron storm assail'd. 
Fear too he felt, lest, confident and bold 
His numerous foes should hem i.im all around, 
Who push'd and urg'd him at the lances' ix)int 
So roughly thence, that though of highest fame 
For strength and valour, staggering he retir'd. 

Thus toiM both hosts in that lalDorious field. 
And now resistless Fate the mighty son 
Of Hercules, Tlepolemus imi^eird 
To combat with the godlike Lycian chief 
Sarpedon. Grandson huge of Jove he met 
Jove*s own immediate son, and thus he said. 

Why came Sarpedon hither, heartless chief 
Of Lycia's host, and ignorant of arms 1 
False Is that rumour which affinns thee born 
The son of Jove ; for thou art far unlike 
The Thunderer's sons brought forth in other days. 
How gloiious was the lion-hearted prince 
My fether Hercules I who seeking here 
The horses of Laomedon, achiev'd 
With six ships only, and his little band. 
The fall of Troy, and widow'd all her ways. 
But thou, of mind ignoble, lead'st about 
A perishing and still diminished train, 
And had'st thou never left thy I^ycian home, 
Troy thence had suffer'd naught, for wert thou brave 
As thou art base, thy soul should yet descend 
To Pluto's dreary realm, dismiss'd by me. 

To whom the leader of the Lycian band! 
Tlepolemus ! He laid this city w^sl^ 
For the ingratitude and folly's saYa 
Of King Laomedoiiy who gave Yv\s c\a\vcv 
A rough reply^ nor would resvau \Xve ^Xifc^^* 

Vol, I. -yc^ 
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Par-sought and well-deserv'd.'' Bat where h 
Victorious war, there bleeding life awity 
The victim of my spear, shalt thou resign 
Thy soul to Plulo, and thy iHme to n 

Then rais'd Tlepotemus his ashen beam, 
And, both at once, their quivering weapons flew. ' 
His neck Sarpedon's pierc'd. The mortal point 
Sprang forth behind, and darkness veil'd his eyea 
Tlepolemus with vengeful fury struck ' 

His foe's left thigh, and in the bone set fast 
IBs rueful point. But Jove preserv'd his si 

His brave attendants forth from battle b 
Godlike Sarpedon ; but with pain he dragg'd'l 
The long spear after liim, through eager hai 
Of his associates, left inherent stilt. 
His also bore Tlepolemus away. 
Ulysses mark'd them with a mind that dar*^ 
Ail danger, and a soul by vengeance fir'd. 
Yet doubt perpiex'd liim, whether he should 
With swift pursuit the wounded son of Jov«' 
Or slay more Lycinns. But the fates ordald 
Jove's son the victim of another spear, 
And Pallas, therefore, his uncertain thoughU 
Deciding, turn'd them to the Lycian host. 
Alastor, then, and Ccoranns he smote, 
Aicander, Chromiua, Prytants the brave. 
And HaHus and Nogmon. Viese he slew. 
And Lycians more had slain, but from alar 
The havock caught huge Hector's watchful eye, 
And, to the terrour of the Greeks, he flew 
All-arm'd into the van. His swift approach 
The son of Jove, Sarpedon, glad beheld, 
Aad these sad accents to liia ear address'd. 
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Ah ! son of Priam, leave me not expos'd 
To Grecian hands ; I wish but to expire 
Within your friendly walls ; for to regain 
My native fields, and meet at my return 
A smiling wife and boy, are not for me. 

He ceas'd nor Hector answer'd, but at once 
Fir'd with unsparing fury for his sake 
Flew to repulse the Grecians. Then, beneath 
Jove's spreading beech, his fellow-warriors laid 
Sarpedon down, where Pelagon, his brave 
And lov'd companion drawing from his thigh 
The ashen spear, in lifeless languor lost 
And sickly mists awhile the hero lay, 
But, fiinn'd by northern breezes, liv'd again. 

Pressed by the double force of Hector's arm 
And Mars himself, the Grecians neither sought 
Their camp by flight, nor stood ; but once informed 
That Mars oppos'd them, stop by step retir'd. 

Whom first, whom last slew then the mighty son 
Of Priam, Hector, and the brazen Mars 1 
First godlike Teuthras, an ecjuestrian chief, 
Orestes, Trechus of ^Etolian race, 
(Enomaus, Helenus from Qiinops sprung, 
And brisk in fight Oresbius;* lich was he, 
And covetous of more in Uyla dwelt 
Fast by the lake Cephissus, where abode 
Numerous BoBDtian chiefs besides, themselves 
Wealthy, and rulers of a wealthy race. 
Jove's beauteous consort Juno soon perceiv'd 
These Greeks expiring in the storm of war, 
And thus, with eager haste, to Pallas spake. 

Pallas! all-conquering progeny of Jove! 
Vain was our word to Menelaus gvv^iv 

• TTiis, accordine to Porphyriua, «b c^woV^^M ^^^^'^'^^^'^ 




That he should beEir the Epoile oflliiim home, 
"havock-spreading Mars tlius madly rage 

'ifh no control of ours : Hasto — put we on 
fipur might for battle too, and seek the fight. 

She spake; nor blue-eyed Pallas not complied. 
^hen Juno, goddess dread, from Saturn sprung, 
sers goid-caporison'd prepar'd 

ipatient. Hebe to the chariot roU'd 

le brazen wheels, and join'd them to the smooth 
iSteel axle ; twice four spokes divided each 
~"iot from the centre to the verge. The verge 
' t, by tellies of etemEil brass 
■uarded, a dazzling show ! The shining naves 
L^ere silver; silver cords and corda of gold 
The seat upbore ; two crescents blaz'd in fj-ont.* 
The pole was argent all, to which she bound 
The golden yoke, with its appendant charge 
Liserted, braces, straps and bands of gold. 
But Juno to the yoke, herself, the sjeeds 
Conducted forth, on fire to join the fightf 

Mean-time, Minerva, progeny of Jove, 
On the adamantine floor of his abode 
liet (all profuse her variegated robe, 
,J,abour of her own hands. Then put she on 
The corslet of the Thunderer her sire, 

• Thoao, wJiioh I have called crescents, were a. kind rf 
hook of a. scmicirculai' farm, lo wliicJi Ihc reiu were hem- 
eion.illy fastened. 

t Tho Hebe of floraEr not only attenda on the gfod> U i 
cui>-bear«', but acta liero in the ca,|)Qcity of {rroom to Junt^ 
and at [ho cluse of the booh wo shall find her baXhUtg uJ 
alliriQg M,irs. 

The Seholiiftt diaCDTera and elabonttEly Bttsnpll tn 

prove, that this is a symbolical ctiaciot, sjid in tbe Bavsttl 

parts of it, and in the different ineUls qI ■w\^da^S;.inoB- 

posed finds eitiblema of the dvKcratrt e\iii»ti\\a a»& "toaa 

properties, the ami, the moon, S " """ ~ " """ 

prubablj had no such thonght. 
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And armM her for the field of wo complete. 
She charg'd her shoulder with the dreadful sh 
The shaggy asgis, border'd thick around 
With Terrour ; there was Discord, Prowess th 
TherjB hot Pursuit, and there the feature grim 
Of Gorgon, dire Deformity, a sign 
Oft borne protentous on the arm of Jove. 
Her golden helm, whose concave had sufficed 
The i^ons of a hundred cities, rough 
With warlike ornament superb, she fix'd 
On her immortal head. Thus arm'd, she rose 
Into the flaming chariot, and her spear 
Huge, ponderous, irresistible receiv'd, 
With which Jove's awful daughter levels ranks 
Of heroes, against whom her anger burns. 
Juno with lifted lash urg'd quick the steeds ; 
At her approach, spontaneous roar'd the wide- 
Unfolding gates of heaven ; the heavenly gates 
Kept by the watchful Hours, to whom the charge 
Of the Olympian summit appertains, 
And of the boundless ether, back to roll, 
knd to replace the cloudy barrier dense. 
?purr'd through the portal flew the rapid steeds ; 
Vpart from all, and seated on the point 
uperior of the cloven mount, they found 
he Thunderer, There beauteous Juno staid 
er fiery steeds, and thus the sovereign king 
tumian Jove consulted ere she pass'd. 
Jove ! seest thou, unincens'd, these deeds of Mars, 
w many noblest Grecians he has slain, 
shamelessly, and all with grief of heart 
ilor'd by me ? But Venus views well-pleas'd. 
I Phcebus, acts to which lY\e.\n^^Va^^\w^^\siS3^r^ 
]a wless ra vager. Eterwa\ «ivc^ \ 
/ displease thee, should 1 pumaYv'Vtec^ 
ta«e him deeply-wounded ftom Xtoft ^^^ 
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As dogs the lion dread, so they the fight, 

Which strangers wage, though summon'd fron 

afar. 
Myself am such ; for Lycia lies remote 
Beside the gulfy Zanthus ; there I left 
An infant boy and a beloved mate. 
With wealth, the wish and envy of the poor. 
Yet lead I forth my Lycians, and myself 
Stand fast for Troy, although the Grecians here 
Gain what they may, can nothing gain of mine. 
Thou stand'st thyself indeed, but others leav'st 
Disheartened even in their wives' defence. 
Ah fear, lest all enclosed as in a net 
Ye perish, and ere long no trace remain 
Of Ilium's splendid dwellings — day and night 
These thoughts should prompt thee to intreat th( 

chiefs 
Your foreign friends, to combat in your cause 
As with one heart, all bi(ikorings put away.. 
So spake Sarpedon, and his keen rebuke 
Stung Hector ; to the ground all arm'd he leap'd. 
Shook high his spears, and visiting his host 
Rous'd all their powers to dreadful fight again. 
They, rallying, fac'd the Greeks, who unappall'd 
Fled not, but waited thejn in firm array. 

As from the peasant's van the wafted husk, 
Parted by golden Ceres from the grain,. 
Falls in thick showers, and whitens all around, 
So, turn'd at once, and mingling at command 
Again in fight, the stamping coursers fill'd 
Heaven's azure vault with dust, which in it 

fall 
Whiten'd the Grecians ; and impetuous Mars, 
In aid of Ilium's host, from side to side 
Brought darkness o'er the battle ; so enjoin'd 
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The chafe and sultry pressure of the belt 
That bore his ample shield, too ponderous now 
For his enfeebled hand. He wip'd the gore 
Beneath his belt, when Pallas, with her arm 
Thrown o'er the yoke, the hero thus reprov'd. 

Tydides shows few traces of his sire. 
Tydeus, small-limb'd, was strenuous yet in fight 
For when his fierce propensity to deeds 
Of bold emprise had no consent of mine, 
What time, despatched embassador, he sat 
Friendless among the numerous youths of Thebes, 
And I exhorted him, myself, to share 
The banquet quietly ; yet, prompted still. 
As always, by his own undaunted heart, 
He challeng'd forth their ablest, and with ease, 
In every trial, such effectual aid 
I gave him, prov'd superior to them all. 
But thou, whom I encompass, whom I guard. 
And with express command urge forth to fight. 
Thou faintest, either through excess of toil. 
Or heartless fear ; then boast thee Tydeus' son, 
And valiant CEneus' progeny no more. 

To whom thus valiant Diomedc replied. 
Daughter of Jove ! I know thee, and disclose, 
Most willingly, my inmost soul to thee. 
Me neither fear, nor dull desire of rest 
Withholds from battle, but thy own commands 
Remember'd still, that of immortal powers. 
Save Venus only, should she seek the field, 
I should encounter none, nor spare to send 
The foam-sprung goddess wounded back to heaven. 
I, thercibre, seeing that the fight is sway'd 
By Mars himself, retire, and have enjoin'd 
That course to all the Greeks of roycommand. 

Him answer'd then the goddess azuTe-e:^^^^ 
Tjrdides! Diomedc, my heart's del\g\\t\ 
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freer not this Mars,* nor fear Ihou other power fl 

Immortal, but be confident in n 

Arise. Drive forth. Seek Mars ; him only » 

Him hand to hand engage ; this fiery Mara 

Respect not aught, bsise implement of wrong 

And mischief; shifting slill from side to side. 

He promis'd Juno lately and myself 

That he would fight ibr Greece, yet now for 

Hia promise, and gives all his aid to Troy. 

She said, and drawing backward by his ariaj 
The hero Sthenehis, who with a leap 
Alighted, mounled ardent to his place 
And sat by Diomede. Then groan'd aloud 
The beechen axle; for it bore to fight 
An awful goddess and a peerless cliieC 
She selz'd the reias, and rapid in career 
Flew to encounter Mars. Just then the god 
Had slain huge Periphas, the prime in arms 
Of all ^tolia's band, Ochesiiis' son. 
Bim Miirs had slain ; when to elude the ^ht 
Of the tempestuous power, Minerva fist M 

The dark Tartarean helmet on her headf m 

At sight of Diomede the gory Mars M 

Leaving gigantic Periphas outstretch'd B 

Where he had slain him, with impetuoua speed 
Flew to encounter Tydcua nob!e son. 
They met ; when, with determin'd fury, Mars 
O'er yoke and bridle hurl'd his glittering spear. 
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Minerva caught, and turning it, it pass'd ^^M 

The hero's chariot-side, dismiss'd in vain — ^^| 

Then took the spear of Diomede its flight, ^H 

I And Pallas sent iC through the belt of Mara, ^H 

And deep into his bowels. There she fix'd ^H 

* Aeo «ovS.. ^M 

f AJieliaet eempotcdortlisihnAui afTutaio*. ^^B 
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Then suddenly revuls'd the brazen point 
Rending him as she pull'd. Loud bellow'd Mars, 
Nine thousand men, ten thousand, scarce so loud 
Joining fierce battle. Tremors seiz'd the hosts 
Of Greece and Troy, both hearing with dismay 
The roars of Mars insatiable with war.'* 

Such as the dimness is when summer winds 
Breathe hot, and sultry mist obscures the sky, 
Such, brazen Mars, ascending, wrapt in clouds, 
The spacious heavens, to Diomede appear'd. 
Borne rapidly to the Olympian heights 
Seat of the gods, beside Satumian Jove 
He sat, disclosed his hurt, the sanguine stream 
Immortal issuing from his body show'd, 
And in self-moaning accents thus complain'd. 

Seest thou, O Jove, and seest thou unincens'd 
These injuries with which the gods afflict 
Each other daily, for the sake of man ! 
Our strife is all from thee. For thou hast brought 
A foolish and contentious daughter forth 
Whose sole delight is mischief. All endure. 
All heaven, herself except, thy stem control, 
She never ; her, no word of thine, or deed 
Reproves or checks, because she sprang from thee. 
She fills with rage against the gods themselves 
The heart of Diomede ; he punctur'd first 
The hand of Venus near her lovely wrist, 
Then, godlike in assault, pierc'd also me. 
But I escap'd ; else long had I endur'd, 
O'erwhelm'd with horrid carnage, countless woes, 
Or, strengthless, had survived a thousand wounds.t 

• This interference of Minerva and the victory that she 
gains for Diomede, arc a poetical intimation that the Greeks 
prevailed by virtne of their better discipline and superior 
skill in battle. — Clarke. 

f Actva ay ertaazop ev ifoi^ vEXpoi^, X£(>|Jb&vo^^ ^vl^vaiV 
^aS-syf^f Sia to tpavfia. ijv. — Vide JSchol. per VVll. 
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To whom with dark displeasure Jove replied. 
Elt not, base traitor, muttering thus to me, 
Since I detest thee for thj' fierce delight 
In strife and bitttle aliove all in heaven. 
Thou hast thy mother's temper ; I discern 
All her insulTerable spleen in thee. 
Her scarce, by words alone, myself control. 
And, therefore, deem thy sufTeringa an effect 
Of her contrivance. But thy birth forbids 
That thou should'st suffer long, by Juno bomc. 
And borne to me. Thus, odious, had'st thou sprung 
From any powers that dwell in heaven Ijesides, 
I^ng since thou had'st, thyself, dwelt far below. 
He ceas'd, and summon'd PiEon to his aid. 
The virtues of whose sovereign balms at once 
Restor'd him, for he was not born to die. 
As juice of figs soon fixes to a curd 
The fluid milk. stirr"d rapidly around. 
So soon was Mars by Pteon's skill restor'd. 
Then, lav'd hy tieauteous Helw, and attir'd 
In robes ambrosial, at the side ofJove, 
Exulting on his glorious throne he sat. 

And now. Mara driven from the dreadful field 
Thai he had drench'd with blood, Jove's awful spou at 
And Pallas, rcascending, sought the skies. "^^ 
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ARGUMENT OF THE SIXTH BOOK. 

The battle is continued. The Trojans heing closely par- 
sued. Hector by the advice of Helcnus enters Troy, and 
recommends it to Hecuba to go in solemn procession to 
the temple of M incrva ; she with the matrons goes accord- 
ingly. Hector takes the opportunity to find out Paris, 
and exhorts him to return to the field of battle. An inter- 
▼iew succeeds between Hector and Andromache, and 
Paris, having armed himself in the meantime, comes up 
with Hector at the close of it, when they sally firom the 
gate together. 



BOOK VI. 

Thus left to wage the furious fight alone, 
Trojans and Greeks stretch'd forth the brazen spear 
With various fortune, on the middle plain 
By Siraols lav'd and Xanthus' gulfy stream. 

First, Ajax, bulwark of the Grecians, broke 
A Trojan phalanx, and illum*d with hope 
The minds of all his followers for he struck 
Eusorious* son, huge Acamas, the chief 
And bravest of the Thracians. Close beneath 
The shaggy crest he smote him, through his casque 
Transpierc'd the bone, and darkness veil'd his eyes. 

Brave Diomede a chief Percosian slew. 
Axylusof Arfsba, Teuthras' son, 
Wealthy and much belov'd; for, dwelling nigh 
The public way, none pass'd him unrefresh'd. 
But no man, then, of aJi his numerous gue^\A 
Sprang forth to save hhrit or his vaUant fdetw\ 
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Calesius, guiding, as it chanc'd, that day 
His chariot, whom Tydides also slew. 

Both Dresus and Uphcltius sought the shades 
Slain by Euryalus,* who next, his arms 
On Pedasus and on ^Esepus turn'd 
Brethren and twins. Them Abarbarea bore, 
A Naiad to Bucolion, son rcnown'd 
Of king Laomedon, his eldest born. 
But surreptitious, and with care conceal'd. 
Bucolion pasturing his flocks, embrac'd 
The lovely nymph ; she bore Iiim at a birth 
Two future wamors, but Mecisteus' son 
Slew both, and stripp'd them of their gorgeous amcuk 
Stubborn in battle Polypoetes slew 
Astyalus. Ulysses with his spear 
Transfix'd Pydites, a Percosian chief 
And Teucer Aretaon ; with his lance 
Antilochus the brave Ablerus pierc'd. 
And Agamemnon, Elatus ; he dwelt 
Among the hills of lofty Pedasus, 
On Satnio's banks, smooth-sliding river pure.. 
The flight of Phylacus avail'd him nought 
Cut short by LeTtus ; Evaemon's son 
Laid low in dust Melanthius, and, on fire 
With martial ardour, Menelaus seiz'd 
And took alive Adrastus ; for his steeds, 
Scouring the plain in terrour, plung'd at length 
Into a myrtle-thicket, where detained 
And struggling to escape, they snapp'd the pole,. 
And with the splinter'd fragment flew to Troy 
Following the flight of others, scar'd as they. 
Prone on his face beside his chariot- wheel 
Down fell Adrastus ; with his lifted spear. 
Prepared to strike him Menelaus stood, 
When thus the suppliant chief his pity sought 
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Oh son of Atrous, lot me live ! aoceju 
Illustrious ransom ! In mv fiitlior's house 
Is wealth abundant, »rol(l, ain! brass, and steel 
Of truest temper; these he will imjiMrt 
Till iie have .trratifled thine utnujst v.ish, 
Inform'd thjit 1 am captive in your iloet. 

He said, and Awmelaus by his words 
O'ercome, had soon disn"»i.={.s*d him to the fleet 
Given to his train in charge, but swift and stem 
Appnjaching, Agamer^inon interpos'd. — 

Oh! brother, whence t'lis milkiness of mind. 
These scruples about blood ? Thy Trojan friends 
Have doubtless much oblii/d tliee. Die the race.' 
May none escape us ! >. either 'ne vriio liies, 
Xor even tiie infant ip his iiiochor's womb 
Unconscious. [Vrihli universal Troy 
Unpitierl, till l-er place be fJ)und no more !* 

j!.-o sayin.v, his brother's min«l tl'c hero turn\l, 
Advisin.ir him ariirht ; ho with liis hand 
Thrust f)ack Adi-astiis, and tho king iiimself 
His bowels jiiorc'd. lupine Aclrastus fell, 
And A.£ramemnon, treading down the course 
"With a firm foot, plM:;!;M fbrlh his ashen c^o'Vii: 
Then Xestor, raisiv.g high his voice, exc-ai-iiM. 

Friends, heroes, GreciariS, ministers of iNlarsI 
Stay none behind desirous of the spoil, 

* This sansfuhiar}' \\'i>]\ of Ai'anuMmion, it is o'i.n.ricti, 
would have been eutirelv iinjii-.liJi.'ihlo il* 'TOiii'.tf.i » •],■ • ••' 
t'io thirst of yen ire:', uf" lor l!io wronij ('o::a I;.* •*;••••• •. ''•;.». il 

is iustitioil by tlio iroLchery oi' i*jMi(!.iri!f. 'i'.' • ■•.. n, ch-' f 
considers the Troj-nis rs :i porlnrrd i»co;»io. r=. i :-. : ii- •!•.•••. 
not his personal injuriis only, l;iit \\w .ii.-' « i-ji:: (".• :'• ',<> 
the ifods also, devot(-y l!:o 'i'lojan-^ lo I:rr.-.r;.'i!iij-: ..• . . ;jnp. 
tion on a i»rinr-iplc of jirty risthcv iliiu iV: m :'.;• .-..• "'nr 
motive. It is thus lI.M^ Sc!:oli.«*-t. •.ii»''^.!»'oi':*:; to j'U;ii.. 'lie 
hero; but, after all, il. is u 'Ulsc piety Wvxt \\o fi%(./i|}c> 
to him, and such a? raerits* nnly oolld•MmlHt\.<^^^• 

Voj. J. »3 * 
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But slay we now; that done, ye may at ease 
Traverse the plain and strip them where they felL 

lie said, and all took courage at his word. 
Then had the Trojans into Troy retir'd 
By the heroic Danal ropuls'd, 
So was their spirit daunted, but the son 
Of Priam, ITolenus, an augur far 
Excelling all, at Hector's side his speech 
To him and to ylineas thus addrcss'd.* 

iEneas ! Hector ! since to sway tlie hosts 
Of Troy and Lycia chiefly rests on you 
In all emergencies of battle known 
As chief in might and wisdom; stand yourselves, 
And stay the people here before the gates, 
Ere yet pursued into the clasping arms 
Of their own VvMves, th.ey perish even there. 
And make the tiiumph of the Greeks complete. 
This done, though worn with toil, yet urg'd not less 
By strong necessity, we will exhort 
Phalanx by phalanx the collected host, 
And, on this spot, give battle. Thou, the while, 
Hector I shalt enter Ilium, and enjoin 
Our royal mother, that the sacred doors 
Of Pallas' temple in the heights of Troy 
Thrown open, and the matrons all conven'd, 
She spread the widest, richest, most of all 
Her favourite mantle at the goddess' feet. 
And vow twelve yearling heifers never yet 

* IToinor, who has hocn nu'pcctod by sonic of an inten- 
tion to ridicule the *rodrf of hU country, givrft, on many oc- 
casions the clearest proof of the contrary. He never suiFors 
blasphemy or even neijleet of worship to po unpunished, 
'j'hronnfhout tlie porni, evils are avert-.d by prayer, and suc- 
ce*<s is the reward of it. f i tlie instance hclorc us, tlie Tro- 
f'tns aro .«»avcd froiii tcl'A Ow v.v.\. \»^' 11\q yicly of llclcuu* 
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Prick'd by the goad, an offering in her shrine, 
Will she but pity Troy, defend our wives 
And infant children, will she but avert 
The son of Tydeus from our sacred walls, 
This dreadful Diomede; of all the Greeks, 
In my account, most valiant ; for he strikes 
Our host with terror, such as not himself 
Achilles, though reputed goddess-born. 
This chief is fierce indeed ; nor lives the man 
Whose force in tight may be with his compar'd. 

He said ; nor Hector uncomplying heard 
His brother's voice, but with an instant leap. 
All arm'd, alighting, shook his glittering spear. 
And flying througli his host, from side to side 
Fir'd all their hearts to dreadful fight again. 
They, tuniing, fac'd the Greeks ; the Greeks retir'd 
And ceas'd from slaughter; for some god, they 

thought, 
Had stoop'd from heaven to give tlie Trojans aid. 
So suddenly they tunVd. Then, Hector sent 
His lourlost voice through all the })owers of Troy. 

Yo valiant Trojans, and ye Trojan aids 
Assembled from afar ! my friends ! be men ; 
Rouse all your fire and force, while, entering Troy, 
I call our h<5ary ancients and our wives 
To prayers and vovv's of hecatombs to heaven. 

So saying, the hero went, and as he strode 
The bull-skin bord(T of his bossy sliield 
Smote on his heuls and on liis nock belaud.* 

** IIr»ctor*s <'ojiar:.«-.rc i;t. ?Kvh a crisis i.- ]'ij''.:o<] l*}' porno, 

IVllO ob.-'OrVe llirit f-W' ».h:::.:«;" |i«; ;;:,i"^ io j;{CU'.:: I'll.'iif. 

Ii'V" l.f.fu as v.'cii Cf>'!»('V"c- i> \:( : iiv :• ;•.' r !.' : \y\\. !.c li-d 
c:*. ••• ,vii!;i-- to c.'::ry v. •••<;!: i.-mi-j CuuM '• -t i.i i.ls tUad; 
p'-'.n-r.iti'W il \V!ss ii((<lnl I'j.r iii.-i to Pial an^i to ncrsuaclit 
Parif> to liio field n;:.'.!:!, wlso.'c c'i:-.'!n|;"a:'::TU'c iiisd hm^ nb- 
Mnco were much i\t->^ii\ci\ hv V.w. ']';•{ ••■•\'is, — \'id'* I's.-^kA . vet 
ViU. 
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Then Tydeus' son and Glaucns, Lycian chief, 
Son of ilippoJochus, between tlie hoats 
Advanced to combat; fiercely tliey npproach'd 
And soon they met, when thus Tydides said. 

Prince ! who art thou, whom hi the glorious fielJ 
Till now I ne'er behold, although so far 
Beyond all otliers thou hast now presum'd 
Regardless of my spear ? Ah ! Tliey arc sons 
Of hapless sires, who dare encounter me. 
But thou perhaps art heavenly; and if such, 
I fight not with inhabitants of heaven.* 
That war Lycurgus, son of Dryas, wag'd, 
Nor long survived. From Xyssa's sacred heights 
He drove the nurses of the lawless god 
Thought-drowning Bacchus. f To the ground they 

cast. 
All cast their leafy wands, while, ruthless, he 
SpaiM not to siriiie them with his murtherous axe. 
IJimself, aflrighted Bacehns, sought the deep, 
And siuik to Thetis' bosom, v»'liere secure 
Frojn his lieree threats the trer/ibling god reposM. 
Then were the pcac'^ful powers above incen.sVl 
Against jiycur::ais. who, orsi/rlit bcnvft 
By Saturn's son, soon perishM, by tlie gods, 
For Racehus's sake, throughout all he.uen abhorr'd 
With them 1 therelbre light n(;t; !)iit if earth 
Produce thy fooil and thou l^e iv.an, aj)proach. 
And whi a swill dismission to the shades. 

* It seems slraii;re Ih'ji Di(.M:;t'l:' >I;.y:il;! ^•n<id;•nly proffs.*? 
Buch reforcijco il/i* tlis Lrods, v.lio lirul : o l.t. Iv \v» u:i<Ktl two 
ortlicin. IJiit. it should l)j rcniL'i'.!]-.'. ro{l tl;.it he iVu\ it in ol>c- 
diencc to the e-\i»re.»f- comiii:nKl ui 'CrMv:'. — »*'V'' ViH. 

t Many placrs bori; this? iiurnc, 1> il :i '••Hiuv.tiuii or'i'hr.ico 

is here intended; Ibr Thnicc w.-.s iIk; roiintry oi'tliis I.ycur- 

gn8, who beinjT L'mg of a poopio i ddiclid to drunUeuness, 

ordered tiiat the, vine should no l-vii^ei' be cultivated in hii 

domwions. — VilL 
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To whom th' illustrious Lycian chief roplied, 
IVhy asks the brave Tv»li los whence am I ! 
?or, as the leaves, so spiiii'.rs tlic race ol'iiian. 
I!hill blasts shake do\vn the loaves, aiiil wanii'd 

anew 
3y vernal airs the ^rove puts forth a.crain. 
Vge after aire, so man is born an. I dies. 
Sfet, if intelligence of mj/ d.:-.-i'jv^;it 
Sngagc thy wish, a the:;^.e to r.r.ir-y known, 
h fruitful Argos' bosom .<an N a tov/n 
^am'd Ephyra : tliere. J-^isv))-!!;?;, repi(^!(» 
'ast all mankinJ with, slnvv.-. I'st ciinnin-r, dwelt, 
Sisyphus, callVi ^uloIMe.O- Trom him 
Descended Gkiuei'-S, a'ld from (;!i:';cus sprang 
Bellerophon, on whom Ihe^rols b;.''.{owM 
Tair form, clear coir.'j •.;_:'', jtul tlie IcinvU.v.t heart.f 
3ut PrcDtus, for to Pi-cntns .Iov(^ j'ui.I ,!Li\en 
Ml pov*-er in Ar<:os, ])'jrpo.<in'/ his death 
I'ontriv'd to banisli him ; ior Prcstns' si)ouse 
The queen Anteia, 'o'lriiiii:; wiih th.o fm^s 
Df lawless lust, had vrco' ! I^nt i'.xWW to win 
I'ii'tuous Celleropl^on, niii nv tii.it cjuise 
Thus charg'd hi:n f jl.xciy t > tlio n^al ear. 

Or die thvself, O kr.rr, or c^ooni to death 
3ellerophon, who soi-piht to i-;rc-e the queen. 

She Sfiid, and b}'' t!:e sliamelcss fiction lirM 
ler husband's vrriith ; but, lc.>t ho should ofleud 

• Jupiter havini; rnvi-.Ii'Hi Aj;.ri;ia, dan^'hlcT of Asopun, 
»isyphus cJi:?covcr.Ml aiu! {\cl!ir'M! th? r.;j)o to hor iatin*r, 
ad, by doinir fo, drrv.' aw Iiiin-cli't::.' fiiii^cr ofJiipitor, wIjo 
?iit Death to pnrti.sli M-.ii. I):it t^i.-vphu.-! pTccivinir who 
las at haii'.l, s<uzvd DvV.tis niv.i bo'iibl him: WiRiic't* it cv.'t,>.- 
pas.-* tliat nowiidy (ji,(i till Pbilo iiiin.iclf at Joujrth blow 
iisyphua and set Death at libcrfy. 

t Ho was at first named llipponouss, but having slain 
tcllcru?, a ruler in Corinth, was thenceforth called Bellero- 
>lion. 

J3« 
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Slaying his giicst himself, he sent him tlience 

To Lycia, with the blackest crimes aspers'd 

In tablets closely sealM, which lie should show 

To queen Anteia's father tliere, and die. 

Thither, safe guided by the gods, he went, 

And on the banks of Lycian Xanthus found 

Free entertainuient from tlie lord of all 

That spacious realm. Nine days he pil'd the board 

For his regale, the feast, eacli day, a steer ; 

And on the tenth bright morrow bade him speak 

His errand, and demanded at his hands 

His son-in-law's seal'd tablets. He perus'd 

The dread contents, and doom'd him to assail 

And s]ay the vast Chimaira, monstrous form! 

Terrible miscreation ! lioii-fac'd 

"With dra<rop4ail, shag-bodied as the goat, 

And from her jaws ejecting sti'eams of fire.* 

He fought with, and, assur'd by signs from heaven, 

Destroyed her. Furious conflict, next, he wag'd 

(With men, none like it, in his own account) 

With the whole host of Solymi ; and, last, 

Slew all the warlike Amazonian race.f 

But still another snare in closf* reserve 

The monarch kept, the bravest of his realm 

In secret ambush watching his return. 

These saw their home no more ; the matchless 

prince 
Bellerophon prevailing slew them all. 
Thus taught, at length, by his illustrious deeds 

* Chimaera is said to have been a mountain of Iivcla my- 
thologrized, the summit of wliich i» bounded with lions, "the 
middle with gfoiits, and tlio bottom with jnTpenlt!. 1?c1I(T0- 
plion was a match for them dl, bt'in'r mounted on Pegasus, 
tlie horse of Medusa, wliich lie had received as a ^Tescnt 
from Neptune. 

t Who at tiiat time overran and v^vwdfticd Asia. 
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His godlike worth, the kinp; en join' J him stay. 

Gave him his dau<rhtor. and vvil'i lun-, ilio haii 

Of all his ropral hriiour.s, auJinif i.".u:i.s 

In value suoh as otiicr none ivs< '-sM, 

Ail pleasant, tliesi^ ibr vin«^s, iJ»r liii;: ;:<* v!ii»so. 

She bore l")Cllcroph«»ii, lici- Y:j.llrMu spmiso, 

Three births; the iirst l-Ii})polo( iius, ilie next, 

Isandnis, and Tiaodaniia. iast. 

Laodamia bore the daiintloss dAoi' 

Sarpedon, to the stolen t^n^brace <»r Ji)\'e. 

But wrath and hntred fmin (>l:i n-ird luavcn 

Seizing Kelleroplion, he, sf'-r-oNil*'.! 

From all resort of P);in, an*! s'^'r-c.>ii:^'!rnM 

With pining melanfii(^l3% r-?.?'.'.* I il.}-':.rn 

The wild Aleijm waste."' ilUnnl »'iMvin.f: ?.I.?."•*-^, 

In battle with the Soi\T.ji, «1 vinu-M 

His son Isandiiis; and iiis «:;5:'"*':ter (.;?•: «i % 

Sad victim of brliflit-f al >M ;;••.]. j's iri'.. 

Myself I call .son of t'ippo'.'Ki'r;.^. 

He sent me forth t) ''L'v.-^v. .-aid .-.I;''! !:•' Sx-ni 

Much counscii'd lae, an.l ^nivo ii-* :!!":.•; i"i f!v;;vf\ 

" Yield place to none. Wiu-n ir- ):.y i^ the p-i/.c 

Be foremost ever. Tremble to (iisz-'aco 

Thy brave proiienliors, the is-:; cnj chk£: 

Of Ephyrean or of Lyvian i\i:../\* 

Such blood is mine, and .^ac-h Oa ;'(nl ! Ij-..^;*.. 

He reas'd. Then valiant Dii*. ;«■ !o ij' ;;." ' 
He pitch'd liis spear, an<l Uj tl:(^ Ly; l:.n \)Ai\k •.. 
In terms of peace and ahiiiy n. [•!!.• I. 

Then,li'oni of oi'i, and !;y ji-rp-n.il clAiw 
Thou art my ^!:esl; f.-;* :;!;:•:•. 1': : ...... .-. y daj'S. 

Was, once, iViJlcToi)]ion r.t (.Jcij-.^v:' I;o v i, 

* lie is supposed to h:sv( uiud'- ti:i?. i'^'.:ni'':.\\ «*'/:cIi:- 
eion against hiiiis««.lf, inK'iTi!;;:^ it fV; -,'.•» Ui.j r.vov.^^':\^v.\^*. v 
his fsLmiljr, and to Imvc a/*jiir<'<l soii, \.\ Wn- \V..\\ v. .y- \\. 
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And mtitual ^<rifts thoir mutual friendship seal'd. 

A belt of brightest purple Oencus jrave, 

A cup Beilorophon ; and, comin,^ forth, 

I left the golden pletlfxe secure at home. 

C-hild as 1 was when Tydeus fell at Thebes 

With all the people, I of him retain 

No memory ; but, henceforth, thy friend and host 

Am I in Argos, and in Lycia thou, 

►Should e'er 1 chance to visit Lycia, mine. 

fVe will not combat; will not even join 

]\Tixt battle ; Troy and her allies will yield 

Me many a victim, reach'd in swift pursuit 

And ^iven me by the <rods; mean-time, thyself. 

Of all the Greeks, smite even whom thou may'sL 

And make we, novr, such interchange as needs 

Of armour ; so shall all around be taught 

That we inlierit from our sires a bond 

Of social compact,''* and are, therefore, friends. 

So tlioy, and from their chariots to the ground 
Descending, join'd at once both hands and hearts. 
Then Jove so blinded Glaucus, that for brass 
He bnrtord crold : gave armour such as cost 
A hundred oxen, for the cost of nine.f 

Mean-time to Hector at tlie Sca;an gate 
And beech-tree now arrivM, Troy's daughters foir 
And matrons ran, each anxious to inquire 
The Hite of husband, brother, son, or friend. 

t niaucuf!, it is ol sorvcd, Iicarijinf D'.omcdc speak of tho 
libcmlily shown hy Bv^lloroplion lo Oencus, dctcrmiiicd not 
to ihll belowr the cxaiiij)le of his ancestor, and therefore con- 
Kcntrd to an cxclifinno so very unequal. 

1 adf)pt the souse ^ivcn to thi^ passage by PorpIi3'ry, as it 
vindicates most agfreeably the liberality, not only of* Glau- 
cus, but of Homer himself. 
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them in procession thence to prayer, 
y a shaft of wo was on t\ e wing, 
hen he reach'd the palace of his sire, 
!th bright porticos that over-arch'cl 
• chambers hn'd with poli.sird stone 
iually adjouiM, in which the s ms 
a with their wedded wives repos'd, 
tosite were built \vithin the court 
other chambers lin'd with polished stone 
tually adjoin'd, in v.iiich repos'd 
chaste daughters with his sons-in-law, 
<?hile the gentle motlier of tlic chief 
liest sister sought, Laodii'o, 
.d himself, seiz'd fast his hand, and said, 
comes my dauntless son from battle home T 
?d foes too surely menace Troy 
jtant ruin, and tliy soul's distress 
lee to Pergiimus with prayer to Jove. 
e not hence, till, first, li!)ati()n pour'd 
)Ove, thou dnnk and be refreshed, 
e new-nerves the fiaint, and, task'd so long 
•oy*s protection, thou (.'iin'st .scarce l.)e less. 
lid, and thus her warlilcc sou rei)ried. 
her much rcverM ! no wiiu* (or me ; 
not my valour, steal not fn^-i my limbs 
»edful force with drauglits f»f lusitious wine, 
ot pour, with unv\-ashM Ij;.Viiri>:, to Jove 
I libation forth; it ccinnf>t be 
hould supplicate, thus fjul ^ith stains 
battle, tlie ti^mpe.sruoi's ':-o;!. 
1, ascen.ling wiih the .I'-i'.rlii^rM tr.iin 
a* matrons to the loftv slniui.' 
s, there burn inr-ense, liirrc e^ti'iid 
itle on her kntv\s, thy fiivijuvitc most 
)litude and tints of various hv\e, 
'-, besides, twelve heifers of U«e. ye 
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Untaufrlit to toil, a sacrifice of praise, 
Will slie but pity Troy, and in behalf 
Of all our wives, and little ones, preserve 
Those sacred towers from Diomede, whose force, 
Whenever felt, makes fugitives of all. 
Seek, therefore, thou the temple, while, unless 
That hope Ikj vain, myself call Paris forth. 
Ye gulfs, yawn under him ! for as he grew, 
(Such Jove ordain'd him) grew a curse to Troy, 
To Priam and his sons. Oh ! were but he 
Once plungM into the shades, methinks my soul 
Could thcni forget that she had ever mourn'd. 

IIo said; the queen departed, issued forth 
Ilor mandate, and the summoned matrons came. 

Herself, the while, her chamljer ever sweet 
With burning odours sought. There stor'd she 

kept 
Iler mantles of all hues, accomplish'd works 
Of fiiir Sidoniims wafted o'er the deep 
]?y fro(ilik(» Paris, when the galleys brought 
Tiie lii.rli-')()m i felon to the shores of Troy,* 
I'roiii i I lose, liic^ widest and of brightest dies 
Siio cho^-o ii)r IVJ!:is; radiant ;is a star 
It jrlilterM, cin-.l Wds lowest phicM of all. 
/ill thus preparM, v/ith Hecuba to lead 
Thoir si)!f:ni» aionry, the matron-march began. 

Slow thoy a.srendetl; but the sacred heights 
At lonirth subdued, Theano, as they came, 
From Cy.sseu3 sprung, Anteuor's lovely spouse, 
And priestess by the general voice, threw wide 
The tempk>dov;rs. Then, all, with lifled hands 

* lie sVr- •! r:l f <''r?ct ro'.irr<o to '".*:.•", r»"r:iv»- iHTrrsiiit, 
h\\i cm;.. I. il ..i.yjt uiul Phti.'nici;i, ir.iii tonc]!iii;j i;t Sul«ui 
took, c'l hrwrd iAc-.i'^ women v-'honi ha found without the 
city. — Srliol. y/'-r \'ill 
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Upsent a shout to heaven ; Theano spread 

The votive mantle, and her ardent suit 

To Jove's all-beauteous daughter thus preferr'd. 

Awful Minerva ! worthiest to be prai.s'd ! 
Troy's guardian power! Now break Tydides' spear, 
And prone in dust before the {?ciean <ratc 
Extend himself) that, ere th.e sun decline, 
Twelve yearling heifers, nes'er taught to toil 
May heap thine altar, for thy pity shown 
To us, our babes, and Universal Troy. 

Such prayer she breath'd, and such, but fruitless, 
they ; 
Minerva unpropitious heard th.cin all. 
But Hector now the splendid mansion reach'd 
Of Paris, by himself design VI, and rearM, 
Himself attending, with the i)urchas'd old 
Of Troy's best architects. House, chamber, hall. 
The structure own'd, and on th.e towered heights 
Of Ilium stood, near Hector's and his sire's. 
There enter'd Hector, bearing in his grii)e 
Eleven cubits' length of ma;5sy spear, 
The burnish'd head bound (list with circlinc: .crold. 
In Helen's chamber, busi(?d with liis arm.s, 
He found him, now his hauberk, now his shield 
Brightening still more, and practisiri.e his btjw. 
Tliere also, tasking her fiiir artist.^:, awt 
The Argive Helen. Him the hero markM 
With eyes of scorn, and, bitter, tliu.s b(?gan. 

Why thus recluse and sullen ? In defence 
Of these high towers the peoi)Ie me't away ; 
A fire surrounds them ; for thy sake it burns, 
And thou regard'st not : who, thyself, would'st -Iraw 
Thy faulchion on another slack vs thou/'' 
Forth — or the flames, tl.is moincnt, i^c-ize tLc vv;.n:;'Ov. 

* Hector, dIssalLsncd an hv. was and \yaOv \c\vc.A\«^\^>iN';\'C 
Paris, yvf not to wound hi\\\ too iiocrAv, u.?^^:':\^^^.•^^■^* ^^^ '' 
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To wiioni tlio godlike Paris tlius replied. 
Hector I thy irl .nJiny brow and stern reproof 
"Want not j'.:-.t <aiisr; y.-^t grant a listening ear. 
rs'o sulKii ;ini!.!;.-.<' jsuuiast tlie Trojan liost 
I fides uio li<>:;i h liiio, but the wish alone 
To sooth lijy .Noj luws. Helen urges too 
"With soir }.('i-<ii;i>ii'n my rKurn to Dglit, 
Ajid I Y>'i\:^o liot; for the \anquishM oft 
rro\r.<5 vuior in his turn. Thou, therefore, wait 
While I ;'h:.il anv; : or go; and, 1 mistake, 
Or, uia«iiv ii>lio\vr.!i.':, i shall reach Ihee soon. 

lie eea>jM, nor I]«"tor sjiake; "out Hector's ear 
With soothij^g speo<:ii lair Helen thus addressed. • 

3)n)t}i<»r «»i" l.i'Jt'iiii sist(M\ self-abhorrd, 
And by ha jjeaiis, lor ills that 1 have causM! 
Oil thtit rude wir.ds h.sd snateliM me, at m}'^ birth, 
Tf) s({ni<- !ui»e nu>uijt;«in top, or whelniM me deep 
1:1 ocejin's l»ri!iv fri'lis, or e'er the llaines 
Of ihi.b d'.voJ.ii'iii/ \:iv: liad biaxM for nie. 
r.ut .^iiK(^ i:ie gtulti thus purposM, to have found 
A p;uUi<M* {"f my t-vhur less drad to shame 
And iJ-ai* ius<-i '.-.i, !;;»(l s'?i::i*\\hat sooihM my woe's. 
I'm i-arls — "••• dis'.i.iiiis. {»nd ever will. 
Ali n-.is(.a, all (!i.-.-:eli«j:i: and sliall llnd, 
Oi' J i)'l.^l.i'-(\ 'J.; •• rriu'i! reward., 
j;i:t, oruil'.'M'! [u'.'s i?ii' nreslioitl, and awliiie 
ilcjre sit Im sii.* ii:r'; iJir i"o 'Mrs-sii! aeiies 
AvA .<\\:\\)-'!i i\.< liiy own I";;* I'rsiiy guilt 
And w*'!-:- ixss l.i^'oir.s; v»h.):ii i!;e gods ordain'd 
\<'dd Lh«^i;>":- <n' s :;"•• In •j*-!\i vet t«» e(.ni«\ 

To wl..'«!n i.:i.* wrviik!' I'.crltJi i-.ugi' n'plied.'^' 

v.!.:,'-'.: *':•{ 'i\- •" •.. : • •; ••. : • i! I;- ]-.':> « !. ••u !• r .••:•! *•> iJ.i'Ki, 
c7//./ :.'i/ if i.'j,...:\i.Le.. — i'iiiivirca ilc. Adia : i'u Aiuiri dig- 
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Jnviie not n:e, (iiir Mvlni : t<> 11 > :t 

(Thou^'h kint:!i(\«i6 pn8ii««i il i-«) w],[rh I n-.usi »•«'. 

fuse. 
By this ('mcr<;ci*»t*o iiiirjii-.l {:• ;;.«• .:!.! 
OnVi<ii(is 2:'.ur!i I •(■••.111.;: ii <\ '• :•(.'.!, iiM-;»ii.rc. u-fw" 
This Icilorer i'TiI*. i.ar 'at I is-.M-'iii./vn- 
Less ha.stc to n-.i.-i. ::.«• (re i (jrit ti •• it v. n. 
For I shall luiitc ♦(» xis'.t ::t i-v.i ].« i,.«' 
My lov'd AiitiiJ'his'cl.e, n.h.r \ih\i:i i'.»y. 
And my ('oir;(Sti"s : vvh^iii ii* i ^.'..-.ll \i« w 
Ilerealter, or li:e «r«-.|s ur«kiiii i::*'. i':-..t. 
To (iill in biit-iji% is iJiil-.iiowu 1 » 1. ■». 

He ccasM. niiiM. i'w\ in ;: )..$.!.' i:l ).;i>.-'ii 
To his own i.:iii:.-irji: l-i:; i.c i'.i'j-. I U'..; il:Oi«" 
His heauttoiis sp -if.s % t!.i n .- » i !: l, .• n i:.«.- t*. v. *r 
"With her atten-'ai-.t jjmvo m:! ii ::;•».» i.t.y, 
All siirlis and fiars. l:o, ni-sji'i v.!'j:iiL l;o s*...; lit 
HissoiiPs dciii'll, (muM tl.t*!:'-'-- I.ii <•■.*' lie ]■- i\ 
The portal. »»i' l.r*' \v."i..( ji tl::'/ !■ ,':1;*.!. 

Speiik, d;;ii;st Is « ■' l.« r 1/; ii: I • m.1 wi'.'i ic-Wiii-i- 
That 5*»* sp(vk Irihvl V. ! i:i cr \. «!.i Ii-.: ; Ici,..' 
My elia.sie Aini-'«.ii:;i:;.'" .' Ti- ! • ; :i » i .'i* \i-v. • 
In Palia.-** teurle! <;r Ut v.r< ■ .• :i.' I 
With soriie li;li* sistrr <•!" ll.<» rcy. I \-i.[:>i^ I 

To V.'hsH.'l !}:(• vl.'irl' jij < rii'*. I.', Y ^u-m j.ll. 
'^'hi<'f. liCrt'sr.' v.iili ^-licl; si:t:-8:«.;i : cc •, ii:;;r,.i 
'ri ou l::i>.t (-in iiiM ii.«* l/iirii- :• I •• i.r \'A.r\: m-ulIi; 
Mihervci's teiiju'. jk.t i,i v.'i:*;» ;:-.i.M 
"Willi jM.y siM<'j* Oii:.,» loy.'.l • •..: c, 
Lnt liui«.'i.t I y rill!. our (Itt Ii..- ';'!«»*.:ii .'irnjs 
iijipnsM in vain tl.c < i<(i.!i!, v.iil v.iili uo 
."^iic o:n;e ti.e hMrs;* ! civ ;..•, r ■ < .-, ;.'■,• ; !:;;r!:p. 
Uv d;ir)in<r bnv, c.\.'i :'!• ^v t; i..'I'5j: I'l.* t'jv. "t 

:i»Lr i'rMMH i:ilv mnii.rl. iir: hv t]..-; ;i.y. ,:;'ii;,-' V ..,;il /(. -i.: — 

ft w ■> ■ # " 

..«K<i \v)iir:Ii fMinljt, ilicrr'rir". by ''O v.utm^i tnV«' v^v.v\u^'':•.^v•^ 
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She said ; forth rush'd the hero to retrace 
His former stops, and the huge city soon 
Left all behind him, to the Scacan gate 
Now came, his destined pass into the field. 

There, jwle and panting (for she ran) he met 
Andromache.* In Ilypoplacian Thebes 
Her wealthy sire the brave Eetion dwelt, 
Eetion, ruler of Cilicia's realm 
In Hypoplacian Thebes the forest-crown'd. 
His daughter was the valiant Hector's wife. 
Thus wing'd with haste she came, and with like 

haste 
The virgin-nurse, enfolding in her arms 
His yet unwean'd and helpless little-one, 
Fair as the star of morn. Him Hector nam*d 
Scamandnus ; but the citizens of Troy 
Astyanax ;t for other guardian aid 
Efi'ectual, none, than Hector's, Ilium knew.J 
Mute, but with smiles paternal, on his child 
The father gaz'd, whose hand his lovely spouse 
Seiz'd fast, the while, and, weeping, thus began. 

Ah ! doom'd, thyself, the victim of thy own 
Too daring courage ! Pity of thy boy 
Thou feePst not, or of me, thy widow soon, 
For soon the whole united Grecian host 
"Will overwhelm tliee, and thou must be slain. 
Earth yield me, then, a tomb I for refuge else 

• Their unexpected and accidental mrctingr abroad rcn* 
dcrs their inlerview more interesting than it would have 
been at lioinc. — Clarke. 

t The name sitrnifics, the Chief of the city, 
t The infant child of Hector gives sweetncFS and pica- 
gantry to the poem, and indeed tl:c departure of the hero 
from battle is altogetiier well imasfincd ; ii chocra the seve- 
rity of the Bubjeet, and delivers it lor a time from the 8tain» 
of slaughter by the agrccablcuess of the episode. — Euttath^ 
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Or none so safe have T, thenceforth forlorn 

Of all defence, since father I have none, 

Or mother's genial home to shelter me. 

Achilles, when he sack'd Cilician Thehes 

And fir'd her lofty domes, my father slew ; 

He slew Eetion — but, a decent awe 

Forbidding him to bare a royal corse, 

He burn'd him with his arms, heap'd high the soil 

That hides his urn, and the Oreades,* 

Jove's daughters, circled it around with elms. 

My seven brothers, feeding in the field 

Their flocks and herds, all perish'd in a day, 

For dread Achilles found and slew them all. 

My mother, whom in all her green retreats 

Hypoplacus obey'd, when, rich in spoils. 

The conqueror steerM his gallant barks to Troy. 

Came captive in the fleet, but ransom'd hence 

At countless cost, revisited her home. 

And, by Diana pierc'd, at home expir'd.f 

All these are lost ; but in thy wedded love, 

My faithful Hector I I regain them all. 

Come then — let pity plead ! to spare thy boy 

An orphan's woes, and widowhood to mo, 

Defend this tower ; and where the fig-tree spreads 

Her branches, station thy collected force. 

For there Idomeneus, the king of Crete, 

Tydides, either Ajax, mid the sons 

Of Atreus, thrirte wi.h the'iv iinitCvl powers 

Have press'd to seize the city; whether taught 

By some interpreter of signs from heaven. 

Or prompted by remark and soIf-rcdvi3'd4 

• jMountaiii-nyiiip].3. 

t Sudden dciitii.s wt re r..:cribcd clJhf t to Dinn.n or Am.llo. 

t It may pceiii incon/rruous th:.t a woman siiould prt'Si'ribe 
io her warlike bir^hjind in sncli a c:iso,, Vj'il \\\vol\ Wv. ^vw?^ 
is alwfl/j? well done. When f.'jc combed W\q uyat\v\^ u^ W^c*-- 
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To whom majostir Hector thus replied. 
Thy cires are all mine also. But I dread 
The ni.itron's sr^ii/n, the brave man's just disdain,. 
Should fear .sediiCv^ me to desert the field. 
No, my AnJroPxKiclie ! my fearless heart 
Me rather urcres iiito fl)remost fight 
Studious of Priaiirs glory and my own. 
For my pro])helic soul foresees a day 
When Ilium; Ilium's people' and, himself, 
Her warlike khi<? shall peiish. B'.it no grief' 
For Ilium-; f)r her people; for the king 
My warlike sire ; nor even fir the queen ; 
Nor for the numerous and the valiant band 
My brothers, destin'd, all, to bite the ground, 
So moves me, as my grif?f for thee alone, 
Doom'd, then, to f.)ijOw sojne imperious Greek, 
A weeping captive, t'> ti;e distant shores 
Of Argos; thereto lii))'.)ur at the loom 
For a task-niistress, and with many a sigh. 
But heav'd in vain, to bear tlie ponderous urn 
P^rom ITj'perei I's or I'.icssrVs' fount. 
Fast llow V\y te:irs, the v/hile, and as he eyes 
That silent shower, some p:issing Greek shall say- 
" Tiiis was the wifv? of Ilejlor, who excelfd 
All Troy in light v\'hen Ilium was besieg'd." 
While thus he speaks, t'ny tears shrill fiow afresh, 
Th« guardian of tliy freedom whiV he liv*J 
For ever lost; but he my b:>nes inljum'd, 
A .seiisp'ess st:);*e, or e'er thy p:irling cries 
Shall pi.^i'C'"' i^iiii-^ e.jr, and tl^Mi be dragir'd away. 

Tiie l!'^ 'o rii.l;* 1, ani his Ir.i.ji Is put ih:t\\ 
To rei'ii ••is !).'.y; bill vrith a scream the child 

^clan un.'r.inr.ur.'} pirt ::Ko; bul Cvo a.v..\m V^'v^'^^^^^''^^ 
pncf'd her and wixr. a si«.rui\o»it amW^v. 
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Still closer to his nurse's l)osoni dnncr. 
Shunning his touch ; for dreadful in his eyes 
The brazen armour shone, and drt\idful more 
The shasrgy crest that swept his lather's l)ro\v. 
Both parents smil'd deliirhtevl ; and the oliief 
Set down the crested terror on the irround, 
Then kiss'd him, playM away his infant tears. 
And thus to Jove and all the powers above. 
Grant, oh ye gods ! such emiiituit renown 
And might in arms, as yc have given to me, 
To this my son, with strength to govern Troy. 
From fight retunVd, be this liis we!(;o!ne lionie — 
'* He far excels his sire*' — and in:\y lie rear 
The crimson troi)liy, to his inollier's joy! 

He spake, and to Ids lt)v'e!y spouse concjignM 
The darling boy; v.itl) mingifvl smiles and t(.*ars 
She wrapp'd him in lier bosoin's fra.'zrant folcis, 
And Hector, pangM witii pity tliat slie wept, 
Her dewy clieelv strokM sjftly, and beg in. 

Weep not for me, my love 1 no mort^d arm 
Shall send me prematurely to the shades, 
Since, whether l)rave or dastard, at his birLli 
The Fates ordiin to e.u.-h his liour to CiU\ 
Hence, tlien, to our abode : the.c weave or spin, 
And task thy maidens. War to men b(;!ongs; 
To all of Troy; and most of all t ) me.'"' 

So saying, the hero to his brows n^stor'd 
The tufted helmet, and his 1 ively spou.v^ 
(Oft turning as she went, and showering tear? 
Of tcnderest sorrow) left him as l:e haJ»\ 
Arrivhig wlicre, tlic terri'.)!e in :uui3, 

* The puitiblc diiTcrcncf- of i!:j m iiiii -n ascrih*'] by ih**. 
poet to Hector and to Paris is hcie oiisorv.il)!'.'. If.ctor is 
ever mindful, even in hij tendcrest moments, of hi-« duty ns 
a soldier, while Paris, on the contrar}', linjrcrcd, till Hi'lcii 
berstlf wiu oblii^ed to urge him. 
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Her Hector dwelt, with such afflictive moans 
She pierc'd then' lKnirts,that all her numerous tn 
MouniM also ' mourning Hector still alive, 
In his own p:ilacf% as already slain, 
For all hop(? liiilM tliom of his safe return. 

Nor Paris now delayVl, hut clad hi arms 
Of brightest lustre, wing'd his rapi.l course 
Through the wide city riglit toward the field. 
As when some courser, leaving iar behind 
Ilis broken cord, on siunJing iiojfs escapes; 
To lave, as oft, in sliding waters smooth, 
All joy, he (lies ; or with evalted neck, 
Wide-floating m::ne and j)!iint li.nbs to seek 
In well-known haunts his u^I^ows lost so long; 
So, clad in suu-bri'zlit arms, from liium's heiglil: 
I>o\vn flew the joyful J^iris ;*•• soon lie came 
Where, after s-.veot(\>t c./.Iorj'r/, tlrv.urh sad, 
With his An.lroaracho, tiie go Hike chief 
Ifis brotlier slool, then, tu/iiing to tlie gate-. 
And v.*iih p;vv;'iiiive qu-'kiiess, thus I:e sai I. 

My iM'otli.'n*! Tl.y co:n.n:n.l of ii i^ste— I fear, 
Seems ill o-K'y'd, jiiil th )M hast dee.jiM me slov 

To whoai the wurli'ce l^vt )r thus replied 
Thou wanfst iDt co:irc\'Te ; su;.'h as in tlie field 
IMiurht well o\":^;)t llice i\\ni\ .':!! jiist reproof, 
l-^>ut thou art imch rs'^.rsi^s: pi; I wlien t'je host, 
T>Iore ai:tlve \:\ l!;;/ c-t'is-"' t!i:n l!:t)U thyself,- 
Disiiononr th".', I'.e ;:';i:'.:.;^- .siv.ns ha-f mv own. 

* I'Ijo sn'jio r'i ji*.* i^ cm' 1 ".• -j w'.yw IT;-?* ir, Ii 
boon l».-U!-"» '(I ■:! I i!i. •'!:I i! 1-7 a sl.^..^ '',• ^-w t'v i a'al o\\ 
U r st «rt\'l hy .' »■'!,. — 'i'.i « \\ ■•.:.:].;• \i .-i' 11 »j1'T 
h^on muc'li co-.i •:•:■■•• i !iy so- ; • c-i'l •; i:',;.*,' vl'li/.V^ t:i:i 
diciias. Miiiy o;'t':.' ,i w ;.', ■'/; i »'.' • .i-; .•.■'.-.> vli ■:!}, at 
j'/'not n"Cf'ss:in\ n-\A a'l uli';o iv." v Av-.M-o in HiimskoIv 
so /Nany sure i.i(V.r,i\\cy:\-^ ori'.vo '.rrf.iV :jl\Va \\\\\n' ^»*l\jvVi 
provln/r it to hiw hcnn comp'')'*od ivt ?. \v.vc\o^ "^V v. « 
/md not yrt ft}T'rn.i* bond;* for naVwo. 



But let us hence — these flaws sliall cliance n 
Jove grant us once to qiiair the jroblet fill' J 
To all the gods, for our Achaian foos 
At length expcird, and liberty secur'd.* 

• There is Bomcthinsr inexpressibly amiable in the p 
character of Hector., llisg^cntle and aUcctionate hAvi 
to Andromache, and the tenderncr-s witii whicii ho loi 
and prays for ble.s8in«rs on his bny, are alone siifliciei 
endear him to every reader of sensibility. On thi:^ occa 
too, he recommends himself by similar mean::; tr» our tavc 
for, incensed as we have lately Bcv.n him by the unniilit 
eonduct of Paris, and with tiie jii«*te«t reason, we yet 1 
him easily placable, and so complet(.>ly reconciled, in a 1 
jnoircnts, as even to extenuate liis faults himself, and ma 
liis apology. 

The general lamentation of his domestics at his dcpartui 
to battle, is also an unequivocal symptom of liL) merit as 
lK)nd and indulgcnl muster. 
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ARGUMENT OF THE SEVENTH BOOK. 

Ajaz and Hector cngnge in single combat. The Grecians 

fortify their camp. 



DOCK VIL 

And now the warlike Hector through the gate 
With Paris rush'd, their bounding hearts' alike 
Athirst for battle. Welcome to their host 
They came, as favourable gales vouchsafed 
To seamen fainting at the ponderous oar. 

Paris, Menestheus king of Arna. slew, 
PhUomedusa's offspring, whom she bore 
To mace-arm'd Areithoiis. Mean-time, 
EHfoneus, where casque and corslet meet, 
Receiv'd the spear of Hector in his nec;k. 
Glaucus, brave leader of the Lycian band, 
Son of Hippolochus, IphinoQs, son 
Of Dexias, springing to his rapid steeds 
Pierc'd through the shoulder. He with strcngthless 

limb 
Sank to the dust, and where he fell expir'd. 

Minerva, Ijlue-oyed virgin, from above 
Seeing the Greeks thus siaufrliter'd, on full wing 
Stoop'd from Olympus' sumiriic down to TroJ^ 
Whose guardian god Ap')!!o, to tlie Ixu'ch 
Flew fortii to meet her, when the radiant power. 
Son of the sovereign of the skies, bcgaw — 

J^ss'd by what ardent purpose, Vvasl \}cva\\\^^ 
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Olympus, daiifi^hter of imperial Jovel 

C'onrst thou tiiat victory's lontj-dubious scale 

Incline at last to Greece, for Ilium's woes 

Ne'er move thy pity 1 Rather far pursue ' 

My counsel, and consent to give repose 

This day to both. The morrow shall again 

Rekindle war, war never more to cease 

Till Ilium fill ; since less will ne'er suflice 

To pacify the spouse of Jove, or thee. 

To whom the goddess of the azure eyes. 

I not dissent, i\pollo! for I left, 

Myself, Olympus, purposing the same. 

But Fpeak. The battle burns. How slake the firel 

Then answer, thus the king, Jove's son, retum'd. 
Urge we tlie noble Hector to demand 
A single chief to cope with him. The Greeks, 
Disdaining such defiance, will attend 
The hero's summons, and a truce ensues. 

He ended, and it pleas'd Minerva well. 
Such consultation of the gods, the son 
Of Priam, Ilelenus, attentive heard. 
And seeking Hector, thus the seer began.* 

Hector ! my brother ! like the gods themselves 
In wisdom, shall my counsel win thine earl 
The hosts both seated on the plain, demand 

* irtlcims and CnHsandra am said to have hcen twins 

and l!iis l*al»lc is rclntcd conccrnincf them. — That on the 

celebration of flu ir birth-day in the temple of Apollo, the 

two cliildren, aftor playins: there till tliey wore weary, till 

aslee;), and t!it\v who had llie charj^c of them, lieinij iiiloxi- 

caled, ibrjxot and went away without them : bnt retnrninir 

next day to the tompb', they found them under an operati-ju 

perlbrmed by serpents whi(rh were emjdoyed in liekin|jf 

i heir eves, curs, Zips and nostrils. The. women shrieked at 

t/icrs/o-ht, and ilw avrpvnia hid lhcn\se\vei^ o^vwowc V\\vA'^>\. 

rrl>t. Jhit from t/i.il liriic Iiolouu:^ auvX Vus ^\«V^ii \*Ta'^\\>i- 

sJrd. — Sr/tof, per Hor)\r-i, 
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A Grecian chief to cope with thee alone. 
For, by the living gods inspir'd, 1 know 
Most surely — This is not thy day to die. 

He said ; then Hector, with exulting heart, 
And grasping in the midst his balanced spear, 
Press'd back the foremost Trojans, and they sat. 
Down sat the Grecians also, by command 
Of Agamemnon ; and, above them all 
Exalted, Pallas and Apollo, pleasM 
Spectators both, but vulture-like in form, 
Perch'd on the branches of the sacred beech. 
Rough stood the frowning field with horrent spears 
And bristly crests erect, for close they sat. 
As when the west wund rising, ocean shows 
A darker surface, furrow'd by the gale. 
Such seem'd the seated hosts, when, both between, 
The valiant Hector, thus, aloud exclaim'd. 

Trojans and Greeks, attend ! I shall to both 
Speak my deliberate thoughts and well-ad vis' d. 
Jove, unpropitious to the truce, ordain'd 
Its violation ; and his purpose still 
Is evil and calamitous to both, 
Till either Ilium stoop to you, or ye 
With all your fleet shall perish on the shore. 
The flower of Greece is with you. Let the Greek 
Of all your host, whose spirit prompts liim forth, 
Gome forth to cope with Hector; and be Jove 
Witness between us; if his s{x?ar prevail 
And I fall under him, he shall account 
My spoils his own, and bear them to the fleet ; 
But he shall yield my body to receive 
Its due funereal rites from Trojan hands. 
But should Apollo make the victory mine. 
Him then despoiling, I will high suspend 
His arms against the temple of the god. 
But will resign his corse, thai \t tcvsc^ ^\sa.\^- 



t 
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Funereal rites, and ye shall heap his tomb, 
Where all who cleave the IJellespontic wave 
In after-times shall see it, and shall say — 
*' A warrior's bones in yonder tomb inuni'd 
Have moulder'd long, whom glorious Hector slew." 
Thus shall they speak, and speaking thus, transmit 
To latest times my never-dying ])raise.* 

He ceas'd, and none replied. The proffer'd fight, 
Although they blusli'd to shun, all fear'd to wage. 
When, thus, with aching heart and mind on fire 
Willi indignation, Menelaus spake. 

Ah ! women- warriors — in o.stent and air 
Heroic chiefs, but feminine in heart — 

* Atiiaiiiafs, son of ^lioliis and kiii<j of Tlicbcs, having 
married ino, daiiifJitcr of Cadmus, hy her had two children, 
Clearclius and Melicerle; but by command of Juno, being 
divorced from Ino and married to Nophclr, by her also lie 
had two cUildren, Ilella and IMifyxiis. Nophcle, suspectinir 
tlial lie still bad intercourse with Ino, left him, and tbe lat- 
ter beeomintr a^rain mistress of his family, plotted the dc- 
^1 ruction of bis children by No})bcle, to which end, by an 
art of her own invention, she contrived to mar all tbe seed 
that was sown in tJu; conntrv. A terrible, famine ensued, 
and Atbamas sent soolbsr.yers to l*ytho. Ino bribed them 
to brin;r b«ek, as tbe answer of Apollo, a direction to Atha- 
mas to slav bis cbildrcnl>v Ne])hele, on which condiciontlic 
fi;nnne should cease. Alhanjaa hcarinijf tbe answer, prc- 
tt mad to bis son I*hr3-xus that he dcsijrjicd a sacrifice, and 
(M-dered him to briiijr tbe fairest ram cf all his flock for the 
purpose. Pbryxus obcye«!, and his sister liella bcin^ with 
iuM). the rum was by some divinity sutiucnly orifted with a 
bunuin voice and declared to them the wliuic strafaoreni. 
Me also counselK'd tlicm to mount bis back, as tlu ir only 
means to escape llie dauffer. They did so, and the ram in- 
stantly bejrnu a rapid journey tbroujrb the air. Ihit Hella. 
unable t«) keej* Iier seat, tell into the sea, and from her that 
♦..v/ nns iinmt'il the IJcllespoivt. I'hvyxus however pcr- 

i\>:nwd his Jnunwy more happily and \\"d» ^oX ^c\v;tv -aX 

.i.\-/uts, — ScM. per Barnes et V\\l. 
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Shame never equalled ours, if Hector find 
No Grecian here to meet him. Keartless, dull, 
Mere earth and water ! Dead to alory's call ! 
Possess your seeits ; I will, myself, attend 
His summons ; conquest is the gift of heaven. 

He said, and instnnt shone in arms again. 
Then, Menelaus! had'st thou fallen beneath 
A mightier far than thou, but that the kings 
All sprang to stop thee, and the king of all 
Imperial Agamemnon, first; whr) soiz'd 
Thy right hand, press'd it tenderly, and said. 

Why raves my brother thus] what cause pro- 
vokes 
This frantic rashness? bent as thou appear'st 
On thy own hurt, yet think, and be advis'd. 
Seek not, for anger's sake against the Greeks, 
To cope with Hector, terrible to all. 
Even Achilles, mightier far than thou, 
Dreads Hector, and acknowledges his force 
Tremendous, starting, if perchance they meet 
Thou, therefore, to thy seat again. The Greeks 
Will find for him a champion, who, robust 
And dauntless though he be, shall task his strength, 
So rudely, that exhausted by the toil 
Of such fierce conflict, if at last he live. 
He shall with pain escape, and wish repose. 

Thus, wisely counselling him, he prevailed 
And Menelaus to his band retir'd. 
Where soon they loos'd his armour, and he sat. 
Then, Pylian Nestor, rising, thus began. 

Ah ! day of dire calamity to Greece ! 

Peleus, that noble counsellor and chief 

Of the brave Myrmidons, was \voi\l toVve^'c 

With rapture my recital, whi\e 1 Uac'Ci 

TAe blood of all our heroes to \ts souvee, 

But learning, as he must, that one atv^ ^"^^ 
Vol. L 15 
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5'hey shrank from Hector, how will he laic 

« supplicate with lilted hands to Jove 

wift dismission to the shades belowr 

Jove!Ph(Ebus! Pallaa! Would that I were y 

s when the Pylians and Arcadians fuught 

eside the Celadon, and we hesieg'd 

The lowers of Pheia on the Jardan's side. 

e Arcadia's host, defy ng all 
f^ flower of Pylus. Er«utha1ioii stood, 
tgodlike chief; in Arellhous' arms. 
Cing Arelthous, Corynetea • nam'd 

ir that lie combated and burst his way 
Throueli the firm phalanx, arm'd with : 

r quivering spear, but with an iron maca 
Him not by force superior, but by guile, 
Within a narrow pass Lycurgus slew. 
iThere nought his mace avoii'd to intercept 
His sudden doonj ; for wilh preventive spear ] 
lO'curgUE pierc'df him through his belled waist 
&nd fixt him to the soil, then stript his amu 
^^Siven to the vanquiah'd by the god of war, 
&nd wore the spoils himself; but, growing o 
On Breuthalion his cbarioteer 
ponferr'd them, and he wore the splendid boon 
ilVliat lime lie bravM the Pylians. They, alike 
Jat trembling, all, with dread; none dar'd arist 
ne, though youngest of them all, no (ears jj 
I>eterrM, no tremors shook, by Pallas' aid 
'I fought successfij], made the glory mine. 
And, matchless as he was in force and size. 
Outspread his giant vastness on Ihe plain. 
Oh for such youth, such vijiour now ! not lontt 
Should Hector seek a clmmpion here in vain, J 

■ The club-beiiot. 
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/Ugh ye, the chiefs of whom Achaia boasts 

ith justest cause, seem deaf to his demand. 

So spake the sage, nor fewer, when he ceas'd, 

lan nine arose, and foremost far of all 
ing Agamemnon ; after him, the brave 
Tydides ; Otlean Ajax, next, 
And Telamonian, terrible in fight ; 
Then king Idomeneus, and, grim as Mars, 
His friend Meriones ; Evaemon's son 
Eurypylus ; Andraemon's the renown'd 
Thoas, and Ithaca's Ulysses last. 
These nine arose, whom Nestor thus addressed. 

Now let the lots decide. The chief whose lot 
Shall send him forth, much glory shall confer 
On Greece, and much shall for himself acquire, 
EJscaping, if he may, this arduous strife. 

He said, and with his signature impress'd, 
Each plac'd his lot in Agamemnon's helm. 
Then pray'd the people, and with eyes and hands 
Uplifted to the spacious heavens, they said — 
Choose Ajax, Tydeus' son, or him who sways 
Mycene's wealthy realm, propitious Jove !* 

Then, Nestor shook the lots, and as he shook, 
Forth leap'd responsive to tlie wish of all, 
The lot of Ajax. Through the crowded ranks 
The herald bore it; of those valiant chiefs 
Eight view'd the signature, which eight disown'd, 
But when he reach'd the hero whose it was, 
lUustrious Ajax — in his open palm 
He plac'd the lot ; the hero with delight 
Survey'd it, cast it at his foot, and said. 

My friends! with joyful hope that I shall foil 
Brave Hector, I pronounce the lot my own. 
Now, therefore, I will arm; and ye,\V\^ >N^\\\^^ 
Grayer offer to the king Saturmatv 3o\^\ 

• Agamemnon, 
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But silent, lest the Trojans hear ; or since 
We need no cold precautions, pray aloud. 
Me none by force superior, none by skill 
Shakes or supplants. I was not, as I trust. 
Born, rear'd, and disciplin'd to feats of arms 
In Salamis, to prove a novice now. 

He said, and to the spacious heavens at once 
All rais'd their eyes, and worshipped Jove aloud. 

Supreme, all-governing, Idaean Jove, 
Grant Ajax victory ! But if alike 
Each hero share thy love, impartial grant 
To each like share of glory and renown! 

While thus the Grecians pray'd, their champion 
arm'd ; 
And arm'd completely, as enormous Mars 
Moves forth, when jarring nations fir'd by Jove 
With fellest hatred meet, so mov'd the huge 
Terrific Ajax, bulwark of the Greeks, 
Smiling ferocious, with impatient haste 
Striding, and brandishing his massy spear. 
Him view'd the Greeks exulting; with appal 
The Trojans; and with palpitating heart 
Even Hector ; but that Hector should retreat. 
Or seek safe refuge, in his ranks conceal'd, 
From whom himself had challenged, shame for- 
bade.* 
Ajax approach'd him, bearing, like a tower, 
His seven-fold, brazen sliield, by Tychius wrought 

* Cicero thought tliat Homer meant by jtataa'Siv — Wo 

peciore tremchat. Plutarcli says— n xa^ibia Ttr^ba MONON' 

—and Dionysins Ualicarnassus observes thus on the pa-j- 

Br.go — Ot ju£v a?w7wo:, xat opcoit'f 5 frpf^or o 5 sv ru> xiV' 

Svj'io xaOiCftio^f az^Spf 105 uv, ftovov y^-^Juvv-o.. v.Vmx^c assents 

to the Uvo latter, and considcxs CVccio'a o^^xta^tw ;^^ i^ \»xv 

iaAe perfectly unaccountu.b\c. 
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With art elaborate, like whom was none 
In shield-work, and whose home in Hyla stood ; 
He fram'd the various shield with seven hides 
Of &tted beeves, all plated o'er with brass, 
Which Ajax bearing even to the face 
Of Hector, menacing him thus began. 

Now, Hector ! learn what Grecians have arrived 
Besides that forceful breaker of the ranks 
Achilles, warrior with a lion's heart* 
He, fir'd with wrath against the king of men, 
Keeps close in camp ; but such as thou in me 
Behold'st, prepar'd to answer thy demand. 
Abound amongst us. Pause not, but begin. 

To whom the warlike Hector thus replied. 
Ajax ! illustrious chief of numerous Greeks, 
I am no child whom thou may'st hope to scare 
With words, or woman ignorant of war, 
But am in arms well practised ; many a Greek 
Hath bled by me, and I can shift my shield 
From right to left, reserving to the last 
Force that suffices for severest toil. 
War, whether wag'd on foot, or from between 
My rapid steeds, alike, is sport to me. 
Yet, dreadful as thou art, I will not slay 
Thee with a sly, but with an open stroke. 

He said, and shook, and hurPd his quivering spear. 
It struck the shield of Ajax; through the brass, 
Its eighth integument, through six of hide 
It flew, and spent its fury in the seventh. 
Then Ajax at the son of Priam hurPd, 
Aud struck his splendid shield. Sheer through his 
shield 

•,Thc reader is desired, once for all, to observe with how 
much art and propriety the poet seizes every occasion to 
introduce some mention of Achilles, that the unity of action 
may be prcierved throughout. 
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The weapon, through his high-wrought hauberk flew, 
And ripp*d the tunic on his flank ; but he 
Low-stooping shunn'd the deatli. Then pluck'd 

they back 
Each his own spear, and lion-like, or like 
Two forest-boars of scarce inferior might. 
Fell to close onset. Priam's son the shield 
Of Ajax on its centre struck, but fail'd 
To pierce it, baffied by his bending point. 
But Ajax, bounding, the superior verge 
Of Hector's shield transpierced, and his assault 
Check'd, with a glancing wound, but deep impressed 
On his neck-side ; the crimson current sprang. 
Yet ceas'd not Hector, but, retiring, heav'd 
■ A black, rough, huge stone-fragment from the plain, 
Which.hurling at tiie seven-fold shield, he smote 
Its central boss; loud rang the brazen rim. 
But Ajax heaving a far heavier, whirl'd 
The mass in air, then sent it from his grasp 
With force resistless. Through the bursting hide 
Of Hector's shield the mill-stone burthen fell 
On his bruis'd knees, and whelni'd beneath the disk 
Supine he lay, but started soon again 
Rais'd by Apollo.* Then with faulchions drawn 
At once to close encounter they had fallen, 
But that Idaeus, herald of the gods 
In Ilium, and Talthybius, for the Greeks, 
Each his portended sceptre interpos'd 
Between them, and Idaeus thus began. 

* The poet is carerul in his narrative of tliis combat to 

illustrate the greater force of Ajax, against which the shield 

of Hector is incfFcctually opposed. Witii his spear he pierces 

it and wounds his antagoniit behind it, and the stone he 

Aurls bursts through it and bcaia dov?Ti \\» Xi^-w^it* The 

»pear of Hector performs mucVv \>\iX. xvo\. ctvora.^^ "axA. '^ 

^^ct oftha stone ho tlirow* ia bowiv^ oxv\^. 
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My chUdren ! cease from conflict. Jove alike 
Protects and loves you both. Ye are alike 
Valiant, and other proof than ye have given 
Needs hone. Dim night-fall bids you now desist 

To whom gigantic Ajax in return. 
Idaeus ! speak but Hector, who defied 
The flower of Greece to fight, as thou hast spoken, 
And I am well content. He first prov ok'd 
The combat ; let it cease at his desire. 

He said, and warlike Hector thus replied. 
Ajax ! since thou in bulk and strength and skill 
To hurl the spear, surpassest even all 
Thy fellow Greeks; desisting therefore, now, 
From farther conflict, we will wage again 
This strife Ijereafter, ti:l deciding heaven 
Appoint clear victory to thyself, or me. 
But night is urgent ; go then, and console 
Thou all the Grecians, 'specially thy friends 
And chos'n companions, while, returning safe, 
I gratify no less the veteran chiefs 
Of Ilium, and the matrons, who beneath 
Their sacred dome shall thank the gods for me. 
But, first exchange we gifts, that Greek alike 
And Trojan, speaking of our strife may say — 
Furious they met ; with soul-consuming rage 
Assaifd each other ; but they parted friends. 

He said, and with its sheath and shapely belt 
His urgent-studded sword, to Ajax' hand 
Presented, and from Ajax' hand receiv'd 
A belt of brightest purple in return. 
Thus parted th.ey, to his Achaian friends 
Ajax, and Hector to the Trojan throng. 
Great joy they felt at his approach ; they saw, 
(Yet scarce bdieving) saw him safe escdv^^ 
Those dreadful hands, and led him lo l\^ft \.o>«tu 
Meantime, his friends to Agamemnon \'^^ 
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A^ax elate with victory, and ttie king, 
Returning to his tent, there slew an ox 
Of the fifth year in sacrifice to Jove 
Omnipotent They, gathering all around 
The victim, flay'd him, aever'd at the joint 
His numerous parts ; suspended on the spita 
The well-roinc'd viands, with attentive care 
Watch'd, and withdrew them. from the spits again. 
Thus, all prepar'd, they feasted, and no want 
or his due portion any guest sustain'd 
But Ajas most was favour'd whom the king 
The son of Atreus, with the whole huge chine 
Distinguish'd, as the hero of the day,* 
A ll claims of ihirat and hunger now suffic'd, 
~^he ancient Nestor, whose advice had prov'd 
^dy wise, consulting yet again 
Fho general weal, first rising, thus began.f 
11 Atrides, and ye prime of all our host I 
Identleaa Mars hath sprinkled with the blood 
Ifinany a Greek, whose soul hath sought the shades, 
^amander's grassy side. Thou, therefore, cause 
■ e battle cease from morrow's early dawn, 
Whwi we will haste with oven, mules and w^ns 
To wheel Iheir bodies down toward the fleet 
Where we will hum' them, that the hones of each 
glay be deliver'd safe, at our return, ^^ 

o his own children. Heaping high the soil ^^M 
We, next, will elevate around the pyre ^^M 

* The chins was a significajit con^imeDt and piven ta 

MB who never showed Iheir backs wfe enenij Sai ViU. 

ft Ha iparcd no paine to reconcile Aehillee to A^meoi. 
" , or to prevent Iho return or Ihe Grecians ; the Brranse- 
It of the host by tribc« nnd cmrrntcrniliea was of Bi» 
udvinag, and when the chiels of Greece wvined backward 
■to Mccept Hectot'n clwUenec, it was lie v 
wLfer ViU. 
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One tomb for all, and to the tomb adjoin'd 
We will construct high towers for the defence 
Of us and of our fleet. In every tower 
Strong valves and solid shall afford free pass 
(Thrown open) to the chariot and its steeds ; 
And, scoop'd without, a deep and hollow foss 
Shall intercept all entrance, lest the foe 
Arm'd in full force make inroad on the camp.* 

He ceas'd ; applause unanimous ensued 
From all the chiefs. But Pergamus, the while. 
Rang with disorderly and loud dispute 
Maintain'd at Priam's gates, where wise and good 
His counsel, first, Antenor thus proposed. 

Ye Trojans, Dardans, and allies of Troy, 
Hear my best counsel. Give we to the sons 
Of Atreus instantly the Grecian dame 
With all her treasures. For a broken truce 
Now blasts our efforts, and no chance I see 
Of happier days on easier terms than these. 

He ceas'd and sat ; when from his seat upsprang 
Illustrious Paris, beauteous Helen's mate. 
And with impatient eagerness replied. 

Antenor ! Thou could'st, (doubtless, have advis'd 
Better than thus offensively to me ; 
Or if this counsel be, in truth, thy best. 
The gods themselves distract thee. Therefore hear. 
Ye Trojans ! my fixt purpose, in return, 
Helen is mine, an unsurrendered prize 
For ever ; but the treasures with herself 
From Argos brought, all those I will resign. 
Increased with large addition of my own. 

He spake and sat, when godlike -wise arose 
Dardanian Priam. With the general good 
His bosom teem'd, and thus the sage began. 

* A precaution, as has b3en observed by Pope, not necei- | 
sary till the absence of Achillea m^de \\. «o. I 
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Ye Trojans ! Dardans ! and alJies of T/x»r-] 
Hear, now, me also. Take, as ye are -wont 
Your supper now, and supper ended, each 
Be vigilant in his app.iinted place. 
At early davrn Idseua shall report 
1 To either son of Atreus, at the fleet, 
' The speech of Pariff, author of the war. 
He also siiali this prudent course propose, 
'That battle cease till their funereal fires 
Consume the slain, thenceforth to burn agaia 
Till hearen make final victory theirs or ours. 

He ceas'd and all consented. Band by 
Then took they e.ach repast, and at the dawn 
Udsus sought the fleet. He found tlie Greeks 
'In consultation gather'd at the stern 
jOf Agamemnon's ship. Amidst them all 
'T'he herald thus his errand spake aloud. 

Atrida;, and ye noblest sous of Greece! 
Priam and the illustrious ehieS of Troy, 
<May it but please youj send me to report 
'The mind of Paris, author of the war. 
^1 Helen's treasures (vrould that he had d]ed[ 
pr e'er he brought them hither) he resigns 
Increas'd with lar^e addition from Ms ovni; 
'But royal Menelaus' youthful sprinsc. 
Deaf to the voice of all, he still detains. 
Thus also, they command me, that 1 ask 
\. pauise of battle, till, the slain consum'd 
n funeral fires, our conflict be renew'd, 
J9or cease again, till victory descend 
C^m all-ileciding heaven ofi us, or you. 
r He ceas'd, and all were silent; silent long 
<^l sat, till thus brave Diomede exclaim'd. 

3. Neither Helen now will we accept, ' 
Nor Helen's treasures. Infancy itself 
^^y now see dearly Troy's Impending doorm 
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He ceas'd, when all Achaia's sons aloud 
ExtolI'd his counsel, and the king of men 
To Troy's attentive herald thus replied. 

Thou hear'st, thyself, the answer of the Greeks, 
Idasus! and myself return the same. 
As for the slain, I grudge not them the rite 
Funeregd ; soonest to concede is best 
Their sole demand to bodies slain in fight ; 
Jove, therefore, witness the consent I swear. 

He said, and heaven-ward rais'd his sceptred 
hand. 
At once to sacred Ilium his return 
Idaeus sped. Collected still he found 
In full assembly the Dardanian chiefs 
And Trojans, for they watch'd his wish'd return. 
His message in the midst declar'd, at once 
Arising all thence hasted, these to seek 
The scatter'd slain, to gather fuel those. 
The Grecians, also, issuing from the fleet, 
Collected fuel, some, and, some, the slain. 

Soon as the sun new risen from the calm 
And silent deep, now climb'd the skies, and smote 
With slanting beam the fields, the gatherers met. 
The dead so foul with gore as to be scarce 
Distinguishable, with pure water cleans'd, 
Profusely weeping, on the wains they plac'd, 
But noiseless was their grief, so Priam bade ; 
They, therefore, sad but silent, on the pyre 
Dispos'd, consumed them, and returned to Troy. 
The Grecians also, with afflicted hearts, 
Their slain associates, heaping on the pyre, 
Consum'd them, and return'd into the fleet. 
Gray dawn appearing, chosen from the rest 
A band of Greeks arose, and on the plain j 

Heap'd round the pile one, c^nvovaxi \J3«^> "^^.^ 1 
rais'd, 
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ir safety of themselves and fleet, the wall ■ 



rani it with high t< 



3, Find in the towers 



IT chariot-jntss ; then scoop'd wUIiQjit 
p and spacious foss with jioitited stakes 
Jt-'planted numberless. So loil'd llie Greeks.^ 
hron'd beside the Tliunderer, tlie gods 
niglity work sorvejr'd, and, most incens'd, J 
H^une, shalter of the shores, begaa,j^ 
Jove ! exists there on the bougilless JSirl*' 
Who will henceforth consult usi Turn thine e 
To yonder wall, which, no religious rite 
Preliminary first perform'd, the Greeks 
~Iave rais'd and compassVl with a foss, to gual4 
their fleet from inroad ! Far as orient day. 
ftiall be diffua'd the glory of Ihia deed. ' 
IVhiie Phcebns' arduous work and mine, the vm 
uilt for Laomedon, shall he forjcot.* 
^ To whom, much mov'd, the Thunderer replied. 
! what tiatb Neptune siwker, great in power! 

at fear a god, defective in ihe.fcrce ' 

isesird by thee, might feel with juster cBuse.^^H 
Far as orient day, ^hall spread t^ &me. ^^H 
a the Gi'ecians shall have reach'a again ^^H 
iFhmr native shores, arising thou, the wall ^^H 

fetrike flat, and overwhelm it in the deep ; 

spread the beach with sand, that neither place 
Kor remnant of the work thenceforth appear. 
While thus the gods conferr'd, the sun declin'd, 
PAnd, ceasing from their toil, the Grecian host 

* Apollo, QB we shnlliiDil Id llie ^ginnm^ of the IwelfUi 
ok, WBs eitUBlly bciIvl' with Ncpliine in the dcniolitian of 
this wbII. wliich, built as it nub iti opposilirti to the wail of 
Troy, iruel linve been equally oflcnsive tg them lioth. Whj 
then i« ha nilent? The Scholiaat 8nja,le«l lie nhould le- 
oraTB a (lap from Juno — na ^ •>K^ov sntro.r^ti.ii Hp^Tf 
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Slew beeves and supp'd. Meanwhile from Lemnos 

came 
Ships numerous charg'd with wine, despatched in 

haste 
Thence by Euneus, the illustrious son 
Of Jason and Hjfpsipyle* Besides 
The portion destin'd for the general use, 
A thousand measures he had stow'd on board 
For Atreus' royal sons. The galleys soon 
Unladen of their freight, some bartered brass, 
Some steel, or oxen, or their hides for wine, 
And some their captives. Thus were ihey sup- 
plied, 
And the whole host prepared a glad regale. 
All night the Grecians feasted, and the host 
Of Ilium, and all night imperial Jove 
Portended dire calamities to both. 
Thundering tremendous ! — Pale was every cheek ; 
Each poor'd his goblet on the ground, nor dar'd 
The hardiest drink, till he had first performed 
Libation meet to the Saturnian king 
Omnipotent; then, all retiring sought 
Their couches, and partook the gift of sleep. 

* The Lcmnians, having offended Venus by neglecting to 
worship her, were punished by a conspiracy of their wives 
against thcni. For the goddess, it is said, kindled in them 
such lust after the women of Thrace, that slighting and for- 
saking their own, they passed into that country in quest of 
the objects of their desire. Venus, in the mean time, struck 
the Lcmnian women with frenzy, and the effect of it was 
that they determined to slay all the men of the island ; 
which purpose they actually performed with only few ex- 
ceptions. At the time when this happened, Jason being on 
his voyage in the Argo, met with Hypsipyle,.by whom ho 
became the father of Euneus. — Schol. per Barnes, 

Vol. I. 16 
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ARGUMENT OF THE EIGHTH BOOK. 

Jove calls a council, in which he forbids all interference of 
the gods between the Greeks and Trojans. He repairs to 
Ida, where having consulted the scales of destiny, he* di« 
rects his lightning against the Grecians. Nestor is en- 
dangered by the death of one of his horses. Diomede 
delivers him. In the chariot of Diomede they both hasten 
to engage Hector, whose charioteer is slain by Diomede* 
Jupiter again interposes by his thunders, and the whole 
Grecian host, discomfited, is obliged to seek refuge within 
the rampart. Diomede, with others, at sight of a favour- 
ble omen sent from Jove in answer to Agamemnon's 
prayer, sallies. Teucer performs great exploits, but is 
disabled by Hector. Juno and Pallas sot forth from Olym- 
pus in aid of the Grecians, but are stopped by Jupiter, 
who rcasccnds from Ida, and in heaven foretells the dis- 
tresses which await the Grecians. 

Hector takes measures for the security of Troy during the 
night, and prepares bis host jfbr an assault to be made on 
the Grecian camp in the morning.* 



BOOK VIII. 

The saffron-vested mom was now diffused 
O'er all the earth, when on Olympus* top 
Jove caird a council, and the listening gods 

* It is observed by Porphyrius that tlje poet, always at- 
tentive to propriety, consults it particularly in the circum- 
stance of the succour afforded to the Trojans by Ja\jltctv 
who, Jest he sbonld appear rcgard\esa o? eo^xVj "^\^^ V2>^ 
partial to discriminate between jusl ;3li\^ wtv^xxsX., V^^j^^^ ^<2^ 
AD active part ajrainst the Greeks t\\V l>\otae^^ \v'a.'s> 'cvx^^^' 
vended the Trojm perjury by slayms YaXvdaxw^Ni^^ '^^^ 
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In silence liRard, while tlius the Tlmii(!erer sptx 
Hear, all ye gods and paddesses, my word 
And purpijse irreversible. Beware 
That nnn'^ presumptuously, of citlier Bey, 
iSeek to rescinrl, but rather all promote 
Its full accomplislnnent. Whom I shall see 
Descending from Olympus to tlie aid 
Of either host, or shamefully chastis'd 
He shall return to the Olypmptan licigiits, 
Or I will hurl him deep into the gitlf^ 
lOf gloomy Tartarus, where heU abuts fist 
Iter iron gates, mid spreads her hrazen floor, 
I As far below the shades, as earth from heaven. 
< There sh&ll he learn how much I pnss in might 
M others ; which if ye incline to doubt. 
iSow prove me. Let ye down the golden chain 
' li'rom heaven, and pull at its inferior links 
' Both goddesses and gods. But me your king. 
Supreme in wisdom, ye shall-never draw 
To earth ftom heaven, strive with me as ye 
But I, if willing: to cveit my power. 
The earth itself; itself the sea, and you 
Will lift with ease together, and will wind 
^The cliain around the spiry summit sharp 
I Of the Olympian, that all things upheav'd 
Shall hang in the mid heaven. So much am 
Alone superior both to gods and n 

faiealiei, ind (ill lliay liire in Enmc sort acknonlad^d m 
««polo£ized for [heir treaaan l>y the Immblo unci nupplicatd 
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I 



*BBO with which lliej- charged Iiltni 
This chain is by ei 



! supposed ta be described m 
reldtn one, mcrclj fur tlia aako of a little poetical emb 
^fyhmcnt; bj nlhers it is heU Vo \« ui ulW^utii^ olui 
tiid the poet ia understood to inlfind ^i^ "A ftl^.^ y\ti6i^ 
pSfwaal lovB by which the Supicmo ^ms c\™.i-j Ml 
^^/; h/ whidl he overcomes and CQui^iVvates V-im J| 
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He c«as'd but with so terrible a tone 
Had cloth'd his menace, that aslonisli'd all 
And silent sal, till Pallas tlius replieil. 

Supreme of kings! our sire! we know thy ft 
Satnmian Jove ! resiatleas ; yet behold. 
With pity mov'd, the Grecians, dooni'd at last 
To perish, after all their numerous woes. 
If thou command, we doubtless, will abstain 
From bailie, yet such counsel to the Greeks 
Suggesting still, as may in part effect 
Their safety, lest thy wrath consume them all * 

To whom with smiles the everlasting sire. 
Fear not, my child ! stern as mine accent « 
Mine anger was but feign'd. For in mine heart 
Nought feel I but benevolence to thee.f 

He said, and to his chariot join'd his steeds, 

of his will, and attracts and altaclicE alt rcmonable intelli. 
foncea to liimEclf. The latter aenec is most worthy of Ho- 
mer, ind ^ no mcuDB an improbalila one. Plato inlarprutB 
it ■> >ignif9ing tho eun; and Fupe ingeuiaust; conjscturea 
thdi llie ancient ^gyptiin aalronomtrtr, Iho inventors orit, 
diirfgncd it :is an oniijlom of the sun's Bttraclive focee by 
which the [>Iiincls arc lield in their orbits. 

• ICuitalliias well obBcrves Ibattliis speech is admirably 
adapted to the character of MJnorva, the represontutii'e of 
nisdam vaA prudence ; and adds, how dilTercnlly had Juno 
been introduced, would she have spoken 1 

+ In the original she is coiled Tritogen-ia. which name is 
thus accounted for. Metis (ihc wan sienifrcs wisdom in 
. pniinBcl) n>Ba the daughter of Oceanna Sbe had a fteulty 
.. _BBUming'what Ibriii she plcnnd, and Jupiter, desirous to 
\ uinke her oil his own, dranlt her )« the form of a Suid, 
1 while she was prrgiiant bj Brontes the Cyeloiu. The timo 
K oF her delivery being come, tlio child sprang- throuBh tlio 
" abe.id of Jupiter, and he gave her in charge to Triton, a 
-r.jod of LjUia. Thua not Ttom 'i;u'uitiOTA's,>**.'^«»i' 
saae the was indchled for lier \i\t\.\v ami tottT\ii^Vi*.«« 
aom, Brontes, Jupltrr end Trilon, fiW 'k:!* miw;6.~^* 
~ ■ (. ftr Fill. 
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Swift, brazen- 1 loofd, and man'd with wavy gol^ 
He put on golden raiment, hia briglit scourge 
Of gold leceiving rose into hia seat, 
And lash'd liia steeds; they not unwilling flew 
Midway the earth between and starry heaven. 
To spring-fed Ida, mother of wild Ijeasts, 
He came, where stands in Gargarus his shrine 
Breathing fVesh incense; there tlie sire, of ail 
Arriving, loos'd his coursers, and around 
Involving them in galher'd clouds opaque. 
Sat on the mountain's head, in his own might 
Exulting, with the tnwers of Ilium all 
Beneath his eye and the whole fleet of Greece. 

Mean-lime, lA every tent Achaia's sor 
Took short refresliment, and for fight prepar'd.11 
On th' other side, though fewer, yet constraia'd-a 
By strong necessity, throughout all Troy, 
III the defence of children and of wives 
Ardent, the Trojans panted for the field. 
Wide flew the gates on either side, fofth rush'd j 
Horsem«i and iiiot, nnd tumult wild arose.* 
They met, they clash'd ; laud vi^as the din oTspi 
And bucklers on their bosoms brazen-mail'd 
Encountering, shields in oppnaition firm 
Met bossy shield.% and tumult wild arose.f 

There, many a sliout and many a dying groL 
Were heard, the slayer nnd the wounded loud J 
Excl aiming, and tlie earth was drench'd with b" 
Till sacred morn had brighten'd into noon. 
The volliqd weapons on bolh sides their task 
Perform'd efTectual, and the people fell. 
But when tile son had cljmb'd the middlB skie%1 

• Nut lliB gatda cf Troy only, but tbo gales also of Iho 

ninport Eooatruclcd lij tlie Grccbna. — Vide Scbol. per Yill. 

t In tbo repelillcn iif tills ciprcs'aoii, llic translatur ftU 

I Joirs the o.'jfia^t. ^^m 
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The sire of all thai took his golden scales ; 
Doom against doom he weigh'd, th' eternsd fates 
fn counterpoise, of Trojans and of Greeks. 
He raised the beam ; low sank the heavier lot 
Of the Achaians ; the Achaian doom 
Subsided, and the Trojan struck the skies. 

Then roar'd his thunders fi'om the summit hurl'd 
Of Ida, and his vivid lightnings flew 
Into Achaia's host. They at the sight 
Astonish'd stood ; fear whiten'd every cheek. 
That shock Idomeneus dar'd not himself 
Abide, nor Agamemnon nor the less 
Or greater Ajax, ministers of Mars. 
•Gerenian Nestor, guardian of the Greeks, 
Alone fled not, nor he by choice remained. 
But by his steed retarded which the mate 
Of beauteous Helen, Paris, with a shaft 
Had stricken where the forelock grows, a part 
Of all most mortal. Tortured by the wound 
Erect he rose, the arrow in his brain. 
And, writhing furious, scar'd liis fellow steeds * 
Mean-time, while, strenuous, with his faulchion'sedge 
The old king laboured to divide the rein,t 
Through multitudes of fierce pursuers borne 
On rapid wheels, the dauntless charioteer 
Approach'd him. Hector. Then, past hope, had died 
The ancient king, but Diomede discern*d 

* Aristotle observes, thai the bUuII of a horse in the part 
here specified is remarkably thin, whence a wound received 
there, must in all probability be mortal. 

t Homer says, aytstafivs — with admirable propriety using 
the imperfect tense, to express the difficulty with which 
the ancient Icinor performed his purpose. On the contrary, 
when the youthful and vigorous Automedon does the same 
thing, attsxo-^e is the word employed ; the perfect of the 
verb, to diow that it waM done in a momctvX.. — ^Stfc C\atV.«,> 
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His perD imminent, ajid with a voice 
Like Ihimder, cali'd Ulysses to his aid, 

Laertes' noble son, for wiles renown'd [ 
Art thou too fugitive, and turn'st thy back 
Like the base multitude! Ah I fear e, lance 
Implanted ignominious in thy spine. 
Stop — Save the ancient king from savage hands, 1 

So shouted Diomede, whose summons loud 
Ulysses heard not, but retreating fiew 
With headlong haste to the Achnian fleet. 
Then, Diomede, unaided as he wag, 
Rush'd ardent to the vaward, and befor^ 
The steeds of the Ncleian sovereign old 
Standing, iu accents wingr'd him thus addreas'd. . | 

Oid cliief! these youthful warriors are too flee' 
For thee, rSarded by encroaching ago. 
Thy servant too is feeble, and ihy steetfa 
Are tardy. Mount my chariot. Thoii shait si 
With what rapidity the steeds oFTros, 
Pursuing or retreating. siJour the iicld. 
1 took them from that terror of his foes, 
^neas. Thine to our attendants leave. 
While these against the warlike powers of Trt^fl 
We posh directs t^i^t Hector's self raay know 
If ray spear r^ge not fLiritius as his own. 

He said ; nor the Gorenian chief refua'd. 
Thenceforth their servants, Sthenelus and goad 1 
Eurymedon, took ehai^ of Nestor's Kteeda, 
And they the chariot of Tydides both 
Ascended ; Nestor drove, plied well the scourgi 
And soon drew near to Hector, against whom "j 
Advancing raptflfy, a devious spear 
Tydides hurl'd, and wounded in the breast 
Ifis charioteer Eniopeiis, atiw 
Ofbrave Thebaeus, mana^u^ tr>^- s\eeA%. 
^e &]]; his fiery coursers at\\\e 5Cl^ia^J 
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Recnji'.i, and where he fell his Spirit fled. 

Deep surruw for his charioteer o'erwhelm'd 

Tlie mind of Hector ; yet, although he moum'd 

He Jeft Ijim, itnd anotlier aouglit as brave. 

Nor wanleJ long his sleetfs a skilful guide, 

For finding soon llie son of Ipjiitus, 

Bold Archeptoiemus, he bade him mount 

His chariot, and to him consign'! the reins. 

Then deeds of bloodiest note should have ensued, 

Penn'd had the Trojans been, as lambs, in Troy, 

But for quick succour of the sire o( all. 

He, thundering, downward hurl'd his candent bolt 

To the horse-feet of Diomede; dire fum'd 

The flaming sulphur, and both horses drove 

Under the axle, belly to the ground. 

Forth flew the splendid reins from Nestor's hand, 

And thus to Diomede, appall'd, he spake. 

Back to the- fleet, Tydidea! Can'st not see 
That Jove ordains not, now, the victory thine! 
The son of Saturn glorifies to day 
This Trojan, and, if such liis wili. can make 
The morrow ours ; but vain it is to thwart 
The mind of Jove, for he is lord of all. 

To him the valiant Diomede replied. 
Thou hast well said, old warrior ! bnt the pang 
Which wrings my soul, is this. The public ear 
In Ilium ahail from Hector's ^s be told — 
I drove Tydides— Fearing me he fled. 
So shall lie vaunt, and may the earth Iwr jaws 
That moment opening swallow me alive ! 

Him anawer'd the Gerenian warelor old. 
What saith the son of Tydeus, glorious chiefJ 
Should Hector dare traduce thee, ani 'piQTiQ'«&wt 
T/iee base and timid, neither Trojan \a«v 
JVor Dardan would believe, nor yet the vjV^ea 
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s shielded warriors brave of Troy, 
Widow'd by thy unconquerable arm. 

So saying, lie through the fugitives his steeds I 
Turn'd swift to flight. Then Hector and his hoT 
With clamour infinite their deadly darta 
Shower'd after them, and he, majestic chief 
Undaunted, from afar, thus call'd aloud. 

Tydides! the Achaian heroes thee 
Were wont to grace with a superior seat, 
The mess of honour, and the brimming cup. 
But now wiU mock thee. Thou art woman i 
Go, timorous girl ! Thou ne'er by my retreat 
Shalt gain our bulwarks, and our wives to Gree 
Lead captive. Perish first, and slain by n 

He ceas'd. Then Diomede in dread suspem 
Thrice purpos'd, turning, to withstand the foe, ' 
And thrice in thunder from ihe mountain-top 
Jove gave the signal ofsuccess to Troy, 
When Hector thus the Trojans haii'd aloud. 
Trojans and Lycians, and close-warring si 
Of Dardanus, oh summon all your might. 
Now, now be men ! 1 know (hat in his heart 
I Ssturnian Jove great victory and renown 

I For me designs, but havock for theGreeks. 

I Fools! they shall find this wall which they have 
rais'd 
Too weak to check my course, a feeble guard 
Contemplible ; such also is the trench ; 
My steeds shall slight it with an easy leap. 
But when ye see me in their fleet arriv'd. 
Remember fire. Then bring me flaming brands 
That I may burn their galleys, and themselves 
Slaughter beside them, atruggUi\g in the smoke. 
He spake, and thus ex\\ririe4 Tveit\\'a aVeaia, 
-STanWiusj Podargiis'. and ye geneio^iav^w 
■^thni) and glossy L,r\mpus> uow Tfe^xAVe h 
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Mine, and the bounty of Andromache, ^ 

Far-fani'd Efetion's daughter : she your bowl 

With com sweet-flavour' d and with wine oft-times 

Hath mingled, your refreshment seeiting first 

Ere mine, who have a youthful husband's claim. 

Now follow ! now be swift ! that we may seize 

The shield of Nestor, bruited to the skies 

As golden, disk and furniture alike.* 

Now fi-ora the shoulders of the equestrian chief 

Tydides, tear we off his splendid mail, 

The work of Vulcan. May we take but these, 

I have good hope that, ere this night be spent, 

The Greeks shall climb their galleys and away.f 

So vaunted he, but Juno with disdain 
His proud boast heard, wd shuddeiing in her 

throne, 
Rock'd the Olympian ; turning then toward 
The ocean's mighty sovereign, thus she spake. 

Alas ! earth-shaking monarch of the waves, 
Feel'st thou no pity of the perishing Greeks 7 
Yet Greece, in Helice, with gifls nor few 
Nor sordid, and in ^gffi, honours thee. 
Whom therefore thou shoald'st aid. Oh ! would wtf 

all 
Who favour Greece associate to repulse 
The Trojans, and to check loud thundering Jove, 
On Ida seated he might lower alone.J 

To whom the sovereign, shaker of the shores, 
Indignant. Juno ! rash in speech ! what word 
Hath scap'd thy lips! 1 never will consent 

■ Tlio broce by wliich the shield wan held, and Ihe belt 
liy which it wna suap^ndcd. 
+ the only iantaacc in the poem of a.\ictt) itiw-n. Vj ^ss<« 

; Helice, a city of Gretco, natik ujiA -waa 'Vcft^. "■>» "-"o- **** 
^luic. yEgx rean an island near to BmVeb.. - 'M 
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That we, the powers subordinate, in arms 
Contend with Jove, invincihie to all.* 

So they.. Mean-lime, the trench and wall hetweenf 
The narrow internal with sleeds waaiili'd 
Close-throng'd and shielded warriors. There im* 

mew'd M 

By Priameian Hector, fierce as Mara, ^^1 

They stood, for Hector had the help of Jove. ^^| 
And now with blazing fire their gallant barks • iH 
^e had conaum'd, but Juno mov'd the mind 

I Of Agamemnon, vigilant himself, 

I To exhortation of Achaia's host. 

iThrough camp and fleet the monarch took his way,- 
\nd, his wide robe imperial in hia hand, 
^gh on Ulysses' towering galley stood. 
The central ship conspicuous; thence his voice 

■* Might reach the most remote of all the line 
At each extreme, where Ajax and the son - 
Of Peleus, fearless of surprise and strong 
In conscious valour, flank'd the tented field.J 
Thence, with loud voice, the Grecians thus he hi 

Oh shame to Greece ! Warriors in show alone 
Where is your boasted prowess? Ye profess'd 

■ Sul in the battle at the eliigis he opposed liim, bccBUEe- 
thon his Tsluctuica wan ovcrcoine by tlio terrible elaughtcr" 
of the Grecians. — Vidt Schot. per Vill, 

t None daring' to keep the field, nod all striving to entei 
the gates together, they obstructed thpir nvcn paEsage, and 
were, of eonrBc, compelled into the nnrrow interval betvfPcn 
the foKB and rampart. 

But there are different opinioni about the Epace intended. 
—Sn Villoiaan. 

t In the tumult of Buch a luoniont it wob not posribia' 

tliat he should make himself heard by alt ; ho used his robe 

theroforB in aid of his voice, that Ihoy who could not hear, 

might [inderstaind when he shook it at them, hii ardent de- 

k cr/ti tbaf they should stop and fau V^en nncrnvw. ^^^m 
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P Vain-glorious erat in Lemnos, while ye fed 
I Largely and at your ease on fatted beeves 
LAiid crown'd your beakers high, that ye would &ce 
f ^ch man a hundred Trojans In the field — 

Ay, twice a hundred — yet are ail too few 
PTo face one Hector now ; nor doubt remains 

it he shall soon burn every bark of ours. 
[Jove ! Father ! on what king hast thou so frown'd 
At any time, or whom diagrac'd as me 1 
Yet I neglected not, through all the course 
Of our disastrous voyage (in the hope 
That we should vanquish Troy) thy sacred rites, 
But where I found thine altar, pil'd it high 
With fat and flesh of bulls, on every shore. 
But oh, vouchsafe to us, that we at least 
Ourselves, deliver'd, may escape the sword, 
Nor let their foes thus tread the Grecians down ! 

He said. Th' eternal father pitying saw 
His tears, and for the monarch's sake preserv'd 
The people. Instant, surest of all signs. 
Ho sent his eagle ; in his pounces strong 
A fawn he bore, fruit of the nimble hind. 
Which fast beside the beauteous altar rais'd 
To Panomphiean Jove sudden iie dropp'd* 

They, conscious, soon, that sent from Jove fie 
c.ime, 
More ardent sprang to fight. Then none of ail 
Thosenumerouschiefscould boast that he outstripp'd 

H; • To Jove the sourcB of all oracular iararirration. 

^f fioms aa,y tliat Jupiter, immediately aiter tiii birth, I^im- 

[adf tiroughl fortli (he eagle, Otlicrd, that in Lis bslllo lilli 
Tho gianta the cogle encnuraged him, 0.9 even to him a fa- 
vourable omen. The eagle in this place', as the most pctlect 
of bird*, rcjtraBBnts the Grecians, the fiwn, as tho moat 
timid aiHl helnlfian of uiimals. Ihs Troiat». — Set ViU, 

. Vou I. IT 
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"Tydides, urging forth beyond the foss 
His rapid steeds, and rushing to the war. 
He, foremost far, a Trojan slew, Ihe son 
OfPhradmon, Agi'laus; as he tum'd 
His ateeds to flight, him turning with his speer 
Through back and bosom Uiomede transpierc'dr 
And with loud clangor urijis arms he fell. 
Then, royai Agamemnon pass'd the trencb 
And Menelaus; eitlier Ajax, then. 
Clad in determm'd pi-on*ess ; follow'd next 
Idomeneua, with his hcroli; friend 
In battle dread as honiiciddl Mars, 
Merionea; Evsemon's snn renown'd 
Succeeded, bold Eurypyitra ; aild ninth 
Teucer, wide-straining his impatient bow. 
He under covert fought of the broad shield 
Of Telamonian Ajax; A)ax thrust 
His shield fer forth ; the hero from behind 
Took Bun, and whom his arrow struck, he 
Then close as to his mother's side a child 
For safety creeps, the unseen Teucer crept 
Ts Ajax' side, who shielded him again. 
Whom then slew Teucer first, illustrious 
Orsilochus, and Ophelestes, lirst. 
And Ormeiius lie slew, then Dator died, 
Chromius and Lycophonles brave in fight 
With Aniopaon Polywmon's son. 
And Melanippus. These, together heap'd. 
All fell by Teucer on the plain of Troy. 
The Trojans tliinn'cl by his death-dealing bow 
The king of armies Agamemnon saw 
Well-pleas'd, and liim npproachijig, thus tjej 
Brave Teucer ! Oh my friend, heroic pri 
Smke ever thus the foe, Ual \\a^ once^sn 
Maj- cheer the Greeks, and Te\aiaon -sefiK*' 
Who lear'd (hee, though h\a spunQ\>BM«v,- 
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In his own mansion ; him, although remote, 
Raise, in return, to glory once again.* 
I tell thee, and the effect shall follow sure. 
Let but the Thunderer and Minerva grant 
The pillage of feir Ilium to the Greeks, 
And I will give to thy victorious hand, 
After my own, the noblest recompense, 
A tripod or a chariot with its steeds. 
Or some fair captive to partake thy bed. 

To whom the generous Teucer thus replied. 
Atrides ! glorious monarch ! wherefore me 
Exhortest thou to battle 1 who myself 
Glow with sufficient ardour, and such strength 
As heaven affords me spare not to employ. 
Since first our foes retir'd, with watchful eye 
Their warriors I have mark'd ; eight bearded shafts 
My bow hath sent, and every shaft, well-aim'd. 
The body of some Trojan youth robust 
Hath pierc'd, but still yon ravening hound escapes. 

He said, and from the nerve another shaft 
Impatient sent at Hector ; but it flew 
Devious, and brave Gorgythion struck instead. 
Him beautiful Castianira, brought 
By Priam from .^Isyma, nymph of form 
Celestial, to the king of Ilium bore. 
As in the garden, with the weight surcharg'd 

* When Hercules desolated Truy, having taken Hesione, 
daughter of LaoEnedon and sister of Priam, captive, lie gave 
her to Telamon his ally. To him she boro Teucer, who 
was so named because produced by a Trojan mother ; for 
the. Trojans were themselves called Teucri from Teucer, 
ones their king. But why does the poet, it is asked, with 
whom Teucer seems everywhere a favourite, reproach him 
at last with bastardy ? The answer is, that with the an- 
cients bastardy was no reproach ; and it rather redounds to 
his honour, that, bastard as he was, he surpaBaed vci ^<^^ 
many who were ie^itiraate.— ViU. 
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Of its own fruit, and drench'd by vernal rain 
The poppy falls oblique, bo he his head 
Hung languid, by his helmet's weight depress'd.* 
Then Teucer yet an arrow ft-otn tlie nerve 
Despatch'd at Hector, with impatience fir'd 
To pierce him; but again his weapon err'd, 
And, tum'd by Plifflbus, wander'd to the breut 
Of Archeptolemus with furious speed 
Impelling Hector's steeds into the fight. 
Headlong he fell; impetuous in recoil 
Back !!ew his steeds, and where he fell he lay. 
That loss with sablest sorrow overcast 
The soul of Hector; yet with deep regret 
The slain abandoning, he mark'd at hand 
And sumraon'd to the conduct of his steedji 
Cehriones, who at his brother's call 
Caught readily the reins. Then, all at once. 
From his bright chariot with a lion's roar, 
Leap'd Hector, seizM a stone of size to Gil 
His ample grasp, and, Teucer in his eye, 
Impatient flew to smite him. He, the while, 
Had loilg'd his bitterest arrow on the string. 
When valiant Hector, with the rugged mass 
Striking him on the bone that hoops the neck 
(A part most mortal) itiarr'd his eager aim. 
Wide flew the sever'd bow-string, on his kneea 
He sank, and from his bruis'd and torpid hand 
Let fall the how. Nor Ajax heedless stood. 
But, with fraternal promptness, at hts fall 
Advancing, shielded him on every side. 
Till two, his lov'd associates, Ecliius' son 
Mecisteus, with Aiastor, rais'd ai d ^ore 
The raalm'd, deep.groaning warrior to his fleet 
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Then, with fresh force again by Jove inspir'd, 
The Trojans (Hector flaming at their head) 
Press*d hard the Greeks, and urg*d them to the 
trench. 

As when he fastens on the flank or haunch 
Of lion or wild boar, the rapid hound 
With keenest notice eyes him, lest he turn. 
So on the rear hung Hector, slaying still 
The hindmost fugitive* But when, at length, 
(Much havoc now sustained) the routed host 
Through fbss and stakes had 'scap'd into the camp, 
Though with diminish' J numbers, there, beside 
Their ships they stood, with mutual clamours each 
Elxhorting other, and with lifted hands 
Loud importuning all the powers of heaven. 
In looks a Gorgon or another Mars, 
Exulting Hector with his beauteous steeds 
In many a rapid circle scour'd the plain. 
Touch'd at that sight with pity, Juno tum*d 
Her speech to Pallas, and in haste began. 

Daughter of Jove ! shall thou and I survey. 
For ever unconcerned, yon dreadful scene, 
The sons of Greece all perishing, destroyed 
By one ungovern'd maniac ] Hector's rage 
Is boundless, and his mischievous exploits, 
So numerous, may no longer be endur'd. 

To whom Jove's awful daughter thus replied. 
— * And Hector had himself long since his life 
Resigned and rage together, by the Greeks 

* The poet contrives to give honour even to the fiylng 
Greeks, by comparingr them to the nobler animal ; and the 
hound too even in porstiit discovers fear, N9«jtAV>\w% «^^^ 
motion of the head and turn of the e^e m \\v^ ^-^xX \a 
cAaaes, 
* The tnuuhthn follows the original m^*i>QT\iTj\»RW^«!^^ 
thiM beginning. 

17* 
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Slain under Bium's walls, but Jove, mjr sire, 
Mad counsels executing and perverse. 
Me counterworks in all that I attempt, 
Nor aught remembers how I sav'd ofl-tlmei 
His son enjoin'tl full many a task severe 
By king Eurystheus ; to the gods he wept. 
And me Jove sent in haste to his relief. 
But had I then foreseen what now I know. 
When through the adamantine gates he pass'd 
To bind the dog of hell, by Stygian floods 
Encompass'd, never had he Ihence retum'd.* 
But, me renouncing, he performs the will 
Of Thetis now; she, suppliant, kiss'd his knees, 
And, by his beard, implor'd him to exalt 
Achilles, her unconquerable son. 
Tis well — the day shall come when Jove again! 
Shall call me darling, and his blue-eyed maid. 
But thou the coursers to our chariot join, 
While I, my father's raansion entering, ,ftfm 
For battle. I would learn by trial sure, 
If Hector, Priam's offspring Eira'd in fight, 
(Ourselves appearing in the walks of war) 

(Will greet us gladly. Doubtless at the fleet 
Some Trojan, also, shall to dogs resiga 
His flesh for food, and to the fowls of heaven. 

So counsell'd Pallas, ntir the daughter dread ' 
Of mighty Satnrn, Juno, disapprov'd, 
But busily and with despatch prepar'd 
The trappings of her coursers golden-rein 
Meantime, Minerva, progeny of Jove, 
On the adamantine floor of his abode 

" CerberuB, a dog with thrc« ticads &iid the tail o^^ dra^UL 

Hercules, though bitten by hiB Henrent-tB.it, yet drugged him 

lip trom ftell, and having h\\o"bh \iuq Vi S.ur55:6it'!a, »\ 

tfboae command he had conqaeteA >iio TOonrtai, ftiwqgAi 

Mim down Qs-ain. ^^^k 



i M profuse her variegated rota, 
^liibour of her own hands. The corslet, first, 
Her awful sire's, she took, then, piece by piece, 
Arm'd her completely for the fielil of wo. 
Terrible as her &ther Jove, she climb'd 
The fiery chariot, last, and seiz'd the spear 
Of length and size immense, with which she quells 
Each hero's host whom she accounts a foe. 
Juno with lifted lash org'd on the steeds. 
At their approach, spontaneooa roar'd the wide- 
Unfolding gates of heaven; the heavenly gates 
Kept by the watchful Hours, to whom tlie charge 
Of the Olympian summit appertains, 
And of the boundless ether, back to roll, 
And to replace the cloudy barrier dense. 
Spurr'd through the portal flew the rapid steeds. 
Which when th' eternal Father from the heights 
Of Ida saw, kindling with instant ire 
To golden-pinion'd Iris thus he spake- 

Haste, Iris — Cum them b.ick, nor let them dare 
Encounter me; such war were ill-advis'd ; 
For tell them, and the threatening shall not misa 
Its due performance, 1 will maim their steeds, 
Themselves precipitate, in pieces dash 
Their chariot, nor shall ten whole years efface 
Their wounds inflicted by my rapid bolts. 
So shall my blue-eyed daughter learn to dread 
A father's anger ; but for the offence 
Of Juno, I resent it less ; fbr she 
Clashes with all my counsels from of old.* 

He ended ; Iris with a tempest's speed 
From the Idaan summit soar'd at once 






—The word is \ictc Tn6\a.?'iwsC\«^s ■».i^ *^^ 
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To the Olympian ; at the open gates 
Exterior of the mountain many-viil'd 
She staid them, and her coming thns declar'd. 

Wliither, and for what couse ! What rage Is tfd 
Ye may not aid the Grecians ; Jove forbids ; 
For Saturn's son thus threatens, nor liis threat 
ShaU want effect ; that he will maim your atee 
Yourselves precipitate, in pieces dash 
Your chariot, nor shail ten whole years eETace 
The wounds inflicted hy his rapid bolls. 
So shall his bjue-oyed daugliter leorn to dread 
A father's wrath. Mean-time he less resenta 
Th' offence of Juno, for her bent hath been , 
To clash with all his counsels from of old. 
But as for thee, Minerva, if thou dare ^ 
Thine huge spear lift against the will of Jove, 
He calls thee reprobate and dead to shame.* 

So saying, storm-footed Iris disappear'd, 
And thus her speech to Pailas Juno turn'cL 

Ah Pailas, progeny of Jove I henceforth 
No longer, m the cause of mortal men. 
Contend we agairlst Jove. Perish or live 

► Grecians or Trojans as he wills ; let fiim 
Dispose the order of his own concerns, 
And judge between them, as of right he oiay.f 

She said and she return'J. The sister lioura^ 
Releas'd, and to ambrosial mangers bound 

■ Non hxc Tcnuate Iris e.t sua peraooi acd et Jaii;. 
Quarc hoc rnodn, ut op'mar, vertjnduni — At lu, iairail, O 
Utfrrima, ^c— Clarke. 

* It is obscrrod that when Hoincr wrm! J c^calt the ch'trac- 

ler of his gods, ho reiireienla them regiitdlosa of (lie effai™ 

of men; but when he wovMcsaVl.VwwAiieaV.'ftw.ii. Wiale- 

restathem in alltlial pasaea tiere, and Vo auc'ti a. teg.iw.,'^**!. 

/oj- tho Bako of their reapeclive ta'ioyirW';* o.ttum4it«ri««j^ 

tAe_j- Sght and wound each <i«»er.— Vill. ^_ 
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■rheir charge, the beauteous steeds! then ^ 

aside 
The chariot to the crystal wall of heaven. 

Scarce had those goddesses, with aching hearti, 
Remounted eaHi her golden throne and mis'd 
With the assembled deities, when Jove 
On rapid wheels from Ida borne regain'd 
Himself the skies. Hia steeds the glorioos king 
Of ocean loos'd, and on its basis broad 
The overmantled chariot fix'd secure. 
Then sat the Thunderer o 
Himself, and the huge mountain shook. 
Juno and Pallas seated both apart 
Spake not or question'd him. Their mute reserve 
He notic'd, conscious of the cause, and said, 

Juno and Palias, wherefore sit ye saJ ? 
Not through latigue by glorious fight incurr'd 
And slaughter of the Trojans whom ye hate. 
Mark now (he difference. Not the gods combin'd 
Should have constrain'd me back, till all my force, 
Superior as it is, had faii'd, and all 
My fortitude. But ye, with dread appall'd, 
Or e'er ye reach'd yon glorious field, return'd. 
— 'Tis well— for mark me — Had ye persever'd. 
My bolts had found you both, and ye had reach'd. 
In your own chariot borne, th' Olympian heights. 
Seat of the blest immortals, never more. 

He ceas'd; they murmur'd, and, as side by side 
They sat, still meditated wo to Troy. 
No word of anger, though the fiercest heav'd 
Her bosom, from Minerva's lips escap'd. 
But Juno, less self-go vern'd, thus replied. 

Ruthless and fierce ! what menaces axe Vmss^\ 
Why vaunt thy power to US'! FviW w^ -wftVMa-« 
Thee irresistible; and, though we -jie-K, 
"^Jtb pity mor'd, the valiant sons ot Gteec^ 
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Ordain'd to periah, at thy stem command ^ 

The battle left, we will alone direct 

Their counsels, lest thy wrath consume them all. 

To whom the storm-clad sovereign of the skies. 
Look ftrth, and, if thou wilt, at early dawn 
See more exerted still the power of Jove, 
And more than ever thinn'd the ranks of Gre 
For pause of Hector's fury shall be none 
Till, first, he have provok'd Achilles forth. 
And for Patroclus slain, the crowded hosts 
In narrow space shall at the ships contend. 
Sucli is the voice of fate. But as for thee — 
Thee and thy wrath I disregard alike. 
Go, seek the utmost bounds of earth and sea. 
Where Saturn an'd Impetus endure 
Exclusion sad from balmy airs, nor feel 
The beams of risen day, hell-girt around ; 
Go even thither, and thine absence nought 
Shall trouble me, for thou art void of shame.* 

He ended; to whom Juno nought replied. 
And now the radiant sun in ocean sank, 
Drawing night after him o'er al! the earth ; 
Night, undeair'd by Troy, but to the Greeks 
Thrice welcome for its interposing gloom, 

Then, where he Ibund, more distant from the ships 
Clear s{Kice, tinstrcw'd with bodies, on the bank 
Of gulfy Xanthus, Priam's glorious son 
Convcn'd a council of the chiefs of Troy. 
They, leaving each his chariot, watchful stood 
Til! he should speak. Eleven cubits' length 

• Ilpptua was one oftho Titann. Japitcr having dapoBcd 

hia Iktiier Sal urn, and uiuriied tlio tlirono in heaven, the 

giants, eons of Earth, reaenVed "A and yic^TtA I-hiqi* bat- 

tle agalmt him io the maiitime cvl^ at Tirtjaaaas. ^w* 

mel and ranquiahed Ihem and acnt tiwrn »* ^ '^i^mn,-'— 

"operolg-ntj of which he cimBiaiica to Ba^MTO^VvU. j 
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Of massy spear he bore, ils brazen point 
Star-bright, and collar'd with a ring of gold. 
He planted, lean'd on it, and thus began. 

Trojans, Dardaniona, and allies of Troy 1 
I hop'd, this evening, (every rfiip consum'd. 
And all the Grecians slain) to have return'd 
To wind-Bwept Dium. But the shades of night 
Have iaterven'd, and to the night they owe. 
In chief; their whole fleet's safety and their own. 
Now, therefore, take ye, as the night enjoins. 
Needful refreshment; loose your weary steeds; 
Give them their provender ; and with despatch 
Drive hitlier ftom the city fatted.sheep 
And oxen ; bring ye from your houses bread. 
Make speedy purchase of heart- cheering wine. 
And gather fiie! plenteous ; that all night, 
E'en till Aurora, daughter irfthe dawn 
Shall look abroad, we may with many fires 
Illume the skies; lest even in the night. 
Launching, they mount the billows and escape: 
Beware that they depart not unannoy'd, 
But, as he leaps on board, give each a Tpound 
With shaft or spear, which he shall nurse at home. 
So shall (he nations fear ua, and shall vex 
With ruthless war Troy's gallant sons no more. 
Next, let the heralds, ministers of Jove, 
From side to side of Ilium summon forth 
The stripling and the gray with age to watch 
On all the sacred towers ; from street to street 
Charge they the women also that their hearths 
Glow with bright fires ; and let no feeble guard 
Attend the Greeks, lest, issuing unperi 
In the host's absence, they suvptise U\a \'i'«'5v- 
Act thus, ye daunUess Trojans-, lUe a.i'i'wie 
Is wholesome, and shall serve the vieaCTS, t 
'--" so much lor the nighl; ye shaft ^^ ^"^^^ 
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The business of the morn when mom appears. 

It is my prayer to Jove and to all heaven 

(Not without hope) that I may hence espel 

These dogs, whom Iliiim's unpropitious fatea 

Have wafted hither in their sable barks. 

Let us then also watch this night, ourselves, 

And arming with the morrow, at their ships 

Give them brisk onset Then shall it appear 

If Diomede the brave shall me compel 

Back to our walls, or 1, his gory arms 

Torn from his breathless body, bear away 

To-morrow, if he dare but to abide 

My lance, he shall, not want occasion meet 

For show of valour. But much more I judge 

That the next rising sun shall see him slain 

With no few friends around him. Would to heaven l 

1 were as sure to 'scape the blight of age, 

And share their honours with the gods above. 

As comes the morrow fraught with wo to Greeca 

So Hector, whom his host with loud ncclaim 
All prais'd. Then each Tiis weary steeds releas'd 
And rein'd them safely at his chariot-side. 
And now from Troy provision large they brought, 
Oxen, and sheep, with store of wine and bre>id, 
And fuel much was gather'd. *Next, Ihe gods _J 
With sacrifice they sought, and from the plain ^1 
Upwafted by the winds the smoke aspir'd ^M 

Savoury, but unacceptable to those TB 

Above ; such hatred in their hearts tii^ bore 
To Priam, to the people under sway 
Of warlike Priam, and to sacred Troy, 

Big with great purposes and proud, tfac^ sat, 

■ The following lines, to the end of this paragraph, a 
Iranaluion of Eoiae wliioh BMnes h ' ... 

the second AlcibiadEB of Plo-to. 
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Not disarray^d^ but in &ir form disposed 
Of even ranks, iind watch'd their numerous fires. 
As when around-jihe clear bright moon, the stars 
Shih6|ft full splendour, and the winds are hosh'd, 
The gim^ the moun]tsrai-tops, the beadlamd-heigh 
Standi apparent, not a vapour streaks 
The l^iMless blue, but ether open'd wide 
AU glitters, and the shepherd's heart is cheer*d ; 
So numerous seem'd those fires between the streai 
OfXanthus, blazing, and the fie^t of Greece, 
In prospect all of Troy ; a thousand fires. 
Each watch*d by fifty warriors seated near. 
The steeds beside the chariots stood, their com 
Chewing, and waiting till the golden-thron'd 
Aurora should restore the light of day.* 

* The Trojanf,, therefore,, were iail&te fifty thousand 
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ARGUMENT OF THE NINTH BOOK. 

By advice of Negtor, Aganiemnoa sends Ulyaaee, Phceoii, 
ind AJnilo thctentot'AchilleB with proponalaof reeouci- 
liation. Thej cieciile tlieir commisiion, but without 
affect. rhiBiiii reinuna wUli Achilles; Ulfasea and Ajax 
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So watch'd the Trojan host ; but Flight from heai 
Deapatch'd, companion of soul-chilling Fear, 
Poasess'd the Grecians ; every leader's heart 
Bled, wounded with insuflTerable wo. 
As when two adverse winds blowing from Thrace, 
Boreas and Zephyrus, the fishy deep 
Vex sudden, all around, the sable flood 
High-cur!'d, flings forth the salt weed on the ehore, 
Such tempest rent the mind of every Greek.* 

Forth stalk'd Atrides with heart-riving grief 
Transfixt; he bade his heralds call by name 
Each chief to council, but without the sound 
Of proclamation ; and that task himself 
Among the foremost sedulous perform'd.f 

• Tliu liLslKBB of the Grecian?, Tuiccrtnin whether to stay 
or to depirl, (for that was the dilemma, in the judsmant uf 
EuHtalhiuB, which caused their anxiety) is aplly and beau- 
til-'ully compared to n sea agitated by storms from two dif. 
fcrcnt quarters. — Thrnco was feigned to be the country 

t Either th^l tb« tnenij mijihl hoIVbi-T '■^ wvawaiifl-v™ 
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The sad assembly sat ; when weeping fast 
As some deep Tountain pours its rapid stream 
Down from the summit of a lofty rock. 
King Agamemnon in the midst arose, 
And, groaning, the Achaians thus address'd,* 

Friends, counsellors and leaders ofthe Greel 
In dire perplexity Saturnian Jove 
Hath now involv'd me ; he assur'd me erst, 
And solemnly, that I should not return 
To Greece, tiil laden with the spoils of Troy ;t 
But now (ah fraudulent and foul reverse L) 
He sends me back inglorious to the shores 
or distant Argos, with diminish'd powers. 
So stands the purpose of almighty Jove,* 
Who many a citadel hath laid in dust. 
And shall hereafter, matchless in his might 
Haste, therefore. My advice is, that we all 
Fly with our gallies home to Greece again. 
Since Troy's wide city shall not yet be ours. 

He ceas'd, and all sat silent ; long the sons 
Of Greece, o'erwheim'd with sorrow, silent sat. 
When thus, at last, bold Diomede began. 

Atrides ! foremost ofthe chiefs I rise 
To controvert thy purpose ill-conceiv'd. 
And with such freedom as the laws, O king ! 
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Of consultation and debate allow. 

Hear patient Thou hast been thyself the first 

Who e'er reproach'd me in the public ear 

As one eflTeminate and slow to fight ! 

All which, the Greeks, both young and ancient, 

know. 
The son of wily Saturn hath to thee 
Given, and refus'd ; he plac'd thee high in power. 
Appointed thee chief ruler of the host. 
But courage gave thee none, his noblest gift. 
Art thou in truth persuaded that the Greeks 
Are pusillanimous, as thou hast said ? 
If thy own fears impel thee to depart, 
Be gone ; the way is open ; numerous ships, 
Thy followers from Mycenae, line the shore. 
But not a Greek besides goes hence, till Troy 
Be laid in ashes. Or if all incline 
To seek again their native home, fly all ; 
Myself and Sthenelus will persevere 
Till Ilium fall, for with the gods we came.* 

He ended ; all th' admiring sons of Greece 
With shouts the warlike Diomede extoH'd, 
When thus equestrian Nestor next began. 

No prince, Tydides ! none of equal years 
Pretends, or can, equality with thee 
In counsel or in arms. Thy self-defence 
Nor censure merits, nor admits reply. 
For it is just. But thou hast given the cause 

• Diomede, who would not reply to the reproach of Aj^a- 
memnon till he had distinguished himself, now, after slaying 
the charioteer of Hector, saving Nestor, wounding two dei- 
ties, seizing the horses of iSncas, acquiring golden armour, 
giving IdoBus a direct negative to his proposal in the name 
of Paris, confronting for a time the ^.\\ulviVct^\i«Aw^^^^^sv.'^^. 
to fly and the first to return to baU\e, tion<i ^ xivawv^Vsl^'^'^ "^ 
oonsciouaneaa ofhia own merits, and fix\d\xv^ «.tet ^^e».^^:« 
reproacbea the sovereign in his tiirn.— Vide ScUoX- '^vt >*>■ 
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For which we meet no mention. Tlioii art yoiing. 
So green in years, that thou had'at been, if mine, 
Of mine the youngest. Yet the kings ofGreece, 
Adilreas'd by thee, stil! hear thee with delight 
Thou liaat well spoken ; but myself who boast 
More years than thou hast seen, will thy defecf 
So recompense, that not a Grecian here. 
Not Agamemnon's self shall censure me. 
He is a wretch, insensible and dead 
To all the charities of social life. 
Whose pleasure b io civil broils alone.* 
But night is urgent, and with night's demands j 
Let all comply. Prepare we now repast, 
And !et the guard be statioii'd at the trench 
Without the wall ; the youngest shall supply 
That service; next, Atridea, thou begin 
(For thou art here supreme} thy proper task. 
Banquet the elders; it shall not disgrace 
Thy sovereignty, but it shall become thee well. 
Thy tents are fiU'd with wine which day by day 
Ships bring from Thrace ; accommodation targe 
Hast thou, and numerous is thy menial train. 
I Thy many guests assembled, thou shall hear 
I Our counsel, and shalt choose the best ; the Greeks 
I An need good counsel, now, since such alone 
' Can save us ; for the foe, fast by the fleet 

Hath kindled numerous fires, which who can see 
Unmov'dl This night preserves us or destroys. 

He spake, whom all with full consent approv'd. 
Forth rush'd the guard well-arm'd; first went the B&l 
Of Nesetor, Thrasymedes, valiant chief; 

* T1)0 observation EscmB nindQ with avisw to prevent inch 
a reply from AgmncmnoQ to Dwmodu as might giva lurUl 
to new dissensiona, while it i6mini»\!Miv u\iflittc!&) xt, <I6* 
'oiacbiefa that hnd ilceadj nHaaisi to» cfuutA wA^ 
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Then, sons of Mars, Ascalaphus advanced 
And jMeure lalmenus ; whom follow*d next 
Detppha^ Aphareus, Meriones, 
And Lyboinedes, Greon's son renown'd. 
Seven were the leaders of the guard, and each 
A hundred spearmen headed, young and bold. 
Between the wall and trench their seat they chose, 
There kindled fires, and dress'd their evening fare. 

Atrides, then, to his pavilion led 
The thronging chiefs of Greece, and at his board 
Regard them ; They with readiness and keen 
Despatch of hunger shar'd the savoury feast. 
And when nor thirst remain'd nor hunger more 
Unsatisfied, then Nestor, rising first, 
Whose counsels had been ever wisest found. 
Warm for the public interest, thus began. 

Atrides ! glorious monarch ! king of men ! 
With thee shall I begin, with thee conclude. 
For thou art sovereign, and to thee are given 
From Jove the sceptre and the laws in charge. 
For the advancement of the general good. 
Hence, in peculiar, both to speak and hear 
Become thy duty, and the best advice. 
By whomsoever oflfer'd, to adopt 
And to perform, for thou art judge alone. 
i will promulge the counsel which to me 
Seems wisest ; such, that other Grecian none 
Shall give thee better ; neither is it new. 
But I have ever held it since the day 
When, most illustrious ! thou wast pleas'd to take 
By force the maid Briseifs from the tent 
Of the enrag'd Achilles ; not, in truth, 
By my advice, who did dissuade thee m.wc\v\ 
But thou, complying with thy piVrvcfeX^ NJxa!Cc\^ 
Hast sham'd a hero whom the gods \Yve«v&^M^^ 
Delight to honour, and his prize detaviCsX. 
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Yet even now conciliate him ; perchance , 
With soft persuasion and by gifts we may.'^ 
Then atiswer'd AgamPmnon, Iting of n^H 
Old cliid'! Uierc is no tnlsehood in thy ctia9 
1 have offended, and confess the wrong. 
The warrior ia alone a host, whom Jove 
Loves as he loves AchilJes, for whose sake 
He liath Achaia's thousands thus subdoed. 
But If the impulse of a wayward mind 
Obeying. I have err'il, beliold me, now, 
Prepar'd to sooth liim with atonement large 
Of gifts inestimable, whicli by name 
I will propound in presence of you alL 
Seven tripods, never sullied yet with fire;* 
Of gold ten talents; twenty cauidrons bright 
Twelve coursers, strong, victorious in the raoej 
No man should need complain that he ia pocn*. 
Or should be troubled with a want of gold. 
Possessing what those steeds have won for vaB.\ 
Seven well-born female captives will I give 
Expert in arts domestic, Lesbians all, 
Whom, when himself took Lesbos, I receiv'd 
My chosen portion, passing womankind 
In perfect loveliness of face and form. 
These will I give, and will with these resign 
Her whom I took, BriaeSa with an oath 
Most solemn, that unconscious as she was 

■ Tlia tripod was a tdbscI BUpported on tliree ft 
ilacd ibr culinary purpnaes, But whence wbh il that 
vera yet unaiillied. The tri|H>de and cauldrons boll 
supposed to have been anciently of two sorts; oiis sort, 
and designed for une, the other, ornamental anly, c 
AfheniEiia says, used only for wine. 

t They bad not won Iheee V"™ ^"^ ^™ i>^ Greece, i 
had that been Iho cme, thej himbV \i^ VVie i:>ma \wi 
o/rf ; but they had won Aem "m AvSeiiaA *ai*x«\ ^ 
^Teoy.-^Schol. per ViU. 
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Of my embffBces* sugIi I yidd bar life. 

All these I give bim now ; and if at length 

The blessed gods shall granl us to destroy 

Priam's great city, let him lieap his ships 

With gold and brass, entering and choosing first 

When we shaD share the spoil He siiaD besides 

Take twenty from among the maids of Troy, 

Except fiur Helen, lovdiest of tlieir wtsL 

And should we reach, once more, tlie distant land 

Of fruitful Argos, he shall there become 

My son-in-4aw ; my only son bimsdf 

Orestes, not belov'd or bcmoar^d more. 

I have three virgin daughters, from the threes 

(Chrjrsothemis, Laodice, and fidr 

Il^ianassa'^O choosing forth a bride. 

He shall conduct her, with no cost of dower* 

To his own home; for at my proper cost 

She shall be dower'd as never cbUd before. 

Seven strong wdl-peopled cities I will give; 

Cardamyle and Enope, and rich 

In herbage, Hira ; Pherae stately-built. 

And for her depth of pasturage renown'd 

Antheia ; proud ^peia*8 lofty towers. 

And Pedasus impurpled dark with vines.t 

An these are maritime, and on the shore 

They stand of Pylus, by a race possessed 

Most rich in flocks and herds, who tributes large 

And gifts presenting to his sceptred hand, 

iShall hold him high in honour as a god. 

* Called likewise Iphigeoia. The story, therefore of her 
beinf^ sacrificed to procure a &ir wiad for the Grecian fleet 
pOTt>loeked at Aulis, was invented afterward. 

t These were all cities of Messene^ and 'NUaMSWfcXi^wv^- 
itig at that time to the Spartans, a.Te stiwow^ \o Vas^i^sR*^'^ 
pmH of K^ftenmeaVn'u dower, or w\\\\n^\y T«»\^e^V*'S ^^^ 
JieUoM oa tbiM occasion. — Vidt Schol. per BaTae»- 
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Theie vlU I give him if hia wrath subside 
Let him be won. Ms only of the Goda 
Is found implacable a»d deaf to prayer, 
And is ihe power whom, therefore, all abhor. 
My sway is greater, and my years than hia 
Mare nuracrouii, therefore let him yield to me, 

To whom Gerenian Nestor thus replied. 
Atriiles ! glorious sovereign ! king of men ! 
No sordid gifts, or to be view'il with scorn, 
Giv'st thou the prince Achilles ; to his tent 
Despatch we, therefore, with what speed we may 
Wise and well-chosen messengers ; my part 
Shall be to choose them ; be compliance theirs. ^ 
Go Phcenix first ; Jove lovea him j Ajajc, next, ^M 
The raighlier; and discreet Ulyasea last ^M 

Eurybalea and Hodius I pronounce ^P 

Their heralds. Now bring water for our hands; ' 
Give charge that every tongue abstain from speech 
Portentous, and propitiate Jove by prayer. 

He spake, and all were ploas'd. The heralds 

Pure water on their hands ; attendant youths 
The beakers crown'd, and wine from right to leS 
Distributed to all. Libation made. 
All drank, and in such measure as they chose. 
Then hasted forth from Ajinmemnon's tent. 
Much exhortation, from the Pylian aage. 
With eager looks enfore'd they all receiVd, 
But most Ulysses, to omit no means 
By whfch Achillea likeliest might be won.* 
Aiong the margin of (he sounding deep 
They pass'd, to Neptunp, compasser of earth. 
Preferring num,erou9 vows with ardent prayers 
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* itlAD XI. asr-sis. ' it 

_ it they might sway with ease the mighty mind 
Of fierce ^lacidea. Arriving soon 
Among ihe Myrmidons, their chief they found 
Sootliing his sorrow with lijs silver-fram'd 
Harmonious lyre, spoil taker) when he took 
Egtion's city; with that lyre his cares 
He sooth'd, and glorious heroes were his theme." 
Patroclus, silent sat, and he alone. 
Before him, on .S^cides intent, 
Expecting still when he should cease to sing. 
Tht messengers advancM (Ulysees first)! 
into his presence ; at the sight, his harp 
Stilt in his hand, Achilles from his seat 
Starlfed astonish'd ; nor with less amaze 
Patrocius also, seeing them, arose. 
Achilles seiz'd their hands, and thus he spake. 

Hail friends ! ye all are welcome. Urgent caus9 
Hath doubtless brought you, Whom I dearest hold 
(Though angry still) of all Achaia'a host. 

So saying, he introduc'd and seated them 
On thrones with purple arras overspread. 
Then thus bespake Patroclus standing nigh. 

Son ofMeoietius! bring a beaker more 
Capacious, and replenish it with wine 

■ A naliTO or the country promliing Ihe Ij-ro of fiirli M 
Aieiandor the Great, if he waiild condescend to accept f 
he replied — Of his I havo no need, being already is 
Bion of that of Achillee, with which he Dmnsed himx 
houn of leisure, singing, an he played on il, the priissl 
hcrocif. The I^re of PtLris, hsbituutcd to effaminiitB a 
Ittscivinna lonslc, is not Gw mo. — Plut. de Alix. Mag.f\ 

t That ii to say, before Ajax, huciUKe VH^itct -h-m ^m»S. 1 
Bpcukor. Bat the order of tlieptocesaioTis»;6ni»Vo\ast.\B»o.* 
Fhceaix faramost, as conductor ot ttka \\Bt»!ii», "^.'^.'^ ■^^^"°*' 
MA^ tbcB ViyMKs. then Ajiii. 
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Diluted less ;t then give to each bis cup ; J 

For dearer friends than these who now arrive- 
Beneath my roof, or worthier, have I none. 

He ended, and Patroclus quick obey'd 
Whom much lie lov'd. Achilles, then, himself 
Advancing near the fire an ample tray.f , , 

Spread goat's flesh on it, with the flesh of sheep I 
And of a fatted brawn; of each a chine. j 

Automedon attending held them last. 
While with sharp steel Achillea from the bone 
Slic'd thin the meal, then pierc'd it with the spits. 
Mean-time the godlike Menatiades 
Kindled fierce fire, and when the flame declin'd, 
Rak'd wide the embers, hung the meat to roast. 
And taking sacred salt fi'om the hearth-side 
Where it was treasur'd, shower'd it o'er the ibaSi,* 
When all was finish'd and the board set forth, 
Patroclus fumish'd it around with bread 
In baskets, and Achilles serv'd the guests. 
Beside the tcnt-waU, opposite he sat 
To the divine Ulysses ! first he bade 
Patroclus make oblation ; lie consign'd 
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• I have giveuthis bbdbb to Uic word ZupoTipw — on' 
■uthority of tlie Venetian Schalium, though sume cdd- 
tond that it BhouM bo Ininalaled — guiclty, Achilles, who 
bad leproached Agumoninon with intemperate dritikuig, 
WHS, himiElf, moie addicted to music [hin to wine. 

t it is not without nathnilt]' that I bavc thus rendered 
xpciof /ifyo. Homer's banquoCs arc QDier Gten-cd or boiled: 
it eaiinot therefore signify a kettle. It was probably ■ 
kitclieo-toble, dreeaer, or tray, on which tbo meol was pre- 
pared fur the spit Aceordingty we End that this very meat 
wai (pitted afterward— See SchavfeWergerut. 

I Salt waa accounted tacrcd fur its auliseptic quality, or 
oa account of the conBlaivl nni univctB^ lae o^ \>, inmne 
tneaj for iriiich reBson muter anA ligW MB'^™™m*-w« 
^e nme epithet. — Set Clar^i. ^m 
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The consecrated mordel to the fire, 

And each, at once, his savory mess assail'd* 

When neither edge of hunger now they felt 

Nor thirsted longer, Ajax with a nod 

Made sign to Phcenix, which Ulysses mark'd, 

And charging high his cup, thus hail'd his hosti"" 

Health to Achilles ; hospitable cheer 
And well prepar'd, we want not at the board 
Of royal Agamemnon, or at thine, 
For both are nobly spread ; but dainties now 
Or plenteous boards, are little our concern. 
Oh godlike chief! tremendous are our themes 
Of contemplation, while in doubt we sit 
If life or death with loss of all our ships 
Attend us, unless thou put on tl\y might. 
For lo ! the haughty Trojans, with their friends 
Caird from afar, beside the fleet encamp 
Fast by the wall, where they have kindled fires 
Numerous, and threaten that no force of ours 
Shall check their purpos'd inroad on the camp. 
Jove grants them favourable signs from heaven, 
Bright lightnings; Hector glares revenge, with rage 
Infuiiate, and by Jove assisted, heeds 

• Commentators arc porplcxod to account for their haTing^ 
any hungfcr to satisfy now, allcr bcin^ ro lately regfaled by 
Agamemnon. Some alter tiic text in order to get rid of this 
Btrange appetite; Aristarchus, in particular, recommends 
Xk^ fTia^iavrOf instead of c| cpov svjo', others affirm that 
they ate only in compliment to AchilloR, which isinconslst* 
ent with the text as it stands ; and others that the feeding 
of Achilles and Patroclus only, ia by a figure termed the 
feeding of all. 

The sign was not made to Phoenix that Phoenix migfht 
speak, but to express his opinion thai \t >n^'R VXm^XSVsjtwRSk 
mhould; who, putting that inter pretaiiou ox^ \V»\sfe^es»«-— 
yide Sekol,per Barne$, 
Vol. I, jg 



' Nor god nor man, but, maniac-like, fmplore» J 
Incessantly the mom at once to rise, 
That lie may hew away our vessel-heads. 
Burn ail our fleet with fire, and at their sidea 
Slay Iho Achaians panting in the smoke.* 
Dread overwheinia jny spirit, 'est the gods 
His threats accomplish, and it be our doom. 
To perish here, from Argos far remote. 
Up, therefore! if thou canst at last relent, 
Oh, rise and save Achafa'a weary sons 
From Trojan violence. t Regret, but vain, 
Shall else be thine hereafter, when no cure 
Of such great ill, once suffer'd, can be found. 
Thou therefore, seasonably kind, devise. 
Means to preserve from such disastrous fate 
The Grecians. Ah, my friend ! when Peleus thee 
■From Phthia sent to Agamemnon's aid. 
On that same day he gave thee thus In charge. 
"Juno, my son, and Pallas, if they please, 
Can make thee valiant ; but tliy own big lieart 

• The (loads of their veaieUwcre adomGd with imagei ef 
the ^ods, which liG feared to burn and intcuded p^□br^lly (« 
preBtrvo at trop!iio=. — See Barnes. 

+ UljBscB, liho an able orator, oirita nolhing that may 
serve to Etrcngthen and give eSecl to his argument. Tbs 
battle ]md continued xwo days onir, but to the Grcciaiu 
they bad been dnj's of cilamitj and defeit ; the day of ad- 
vorgjtjr seems always long, and tliis artful [ilcader repre- 
Benis it as still much longer, that he may euggcsl to 
Acbilles the thnught that his coantrynien had sufiend 
suflicioully far tlic trespass of Agnmcniiion. 

In the BGcond book when the Bimc speaher exerts hli 
elnquenod to encourage Ihe Grcuks to stay, lis 



ling, and represents n 



mods of ri 
stance itliich happcni^d beCaic llu: oiRincnccmcnl of tlie 
fiege which had laaled nina 3ett«,aBMi.<jn(ii& iAWa oe- 
~«1*335, B.a. ^ - - 



Thyself restrain. Sweet manners win respect. 

Cease from pernicious strife, and young and old 
Throughout the host shall honour ihee the more." ' 
Such was thy fether's charge, which thou, it seems, 
Remember'st not. Yet even now thy wrath 
Renounce; be reconcii'd; for princely gifts 
Atrides gives thee if thy wrath subside. 
Hear, if thou wilt, and I will tell the ail, 
How vast the gifts which Agamemnon made 
By promise thine, this night within his tent. 
Seven tripods never snllied yet with fire ; 
Of gold ten talents; twenty cauldrons bright; 
Twelve steeds strong-Iimb'd, victorious in the race; 
No man should need complain that he is poor, 
Or should be troubled with a want of gold. 
Possessing what those steeds have won for him, { 
Seven well-bom female captives he will give, 
Expert in arts domestic, Lesbians all, 
Whom, when thou conquer'd'st Lesbos, he recedv'd 
His chosen portion, passing woman-kind 
In perfect loveliness efface and form. 
These will he give, and will with these resign 
Her whom he took, BriseTs, with an oath 
Most solemn, that unconscious as she was 
Of his embraces, such ho yields !ier back. 
All these he gives thee now ! and if at length 
The blessed gods shall grant us to destroy 
Priam's great city, thou shalt heap thy ships 
With gold and brass, entering and choosing firsi 
Wlien we shall share the spoil; and shalt beside 
Take twenty from among the maids of Troy, 
Except feir Helen, loveliest of their sex. 
And if once more we reach the miWf \Mii. 
Of pleasant Argos, thou shalt ttvere^jetOTOa 
ms son-in-ixw, and shalt enjoy \iV.e at'aS.ft 
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9f\th him, whom he In all ahundance rears, ^| 

31s only son Orestes. At his court 

"e hath three daughters ; thou may'st home conduct 

Phthia, her wliotn tliou Shalt most approve, 

Sirysothemis, Laodice, or the young 

shianassa; and from thee he asks 
Ko dower; himself will such a dower bestow 
T father on his rhiirt before. 
f Seven strong well peopled ciiies will he give ; 
Cardamyle and Enope; and rich 
In herbage, Hira; Plieraa stately built, 
And fijp ber depth of pasturage renown'd, ' 
Antheia ; pfoud ^peia's lofty towers, 
And Pedasus im purpled dark with vines. 
Ail these are maritime, and on the shore 
They stand of Pylus, by a race possess'd 
Most rich in flocks and herds, who tribute large 
And gifts presenting to thy sceptred hand. 
Shall hold thee high in honour as a god. 
These will he give thee, if thy wrath subside. 
But should'st thou rather in thine heart the n 
Both Agamemnon and his gifts detest, 
Yet oh compassionate th' alBicted host 
Prepar'd to adore thee. Thou ahait win renoiH 
Among the Grecians that sliall never die. 
Now strike at Hector— he is here— himself 
Provokes thee forth ; madness is in hia heart, 
And in his rage he glories that our ships 
Have hither brought no Grecian brave as he. 

Tlien thus Achilles matchless in the race, 
Laertes' noble son, for wiles renown'd! i. 

I must with plainness speak my fixt resdvo 
Unalterable ; lest I hear fvotn each 
The same long mnrmur'd melancholy tale, 
For, as the gates of Ades I detest 
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The man, whose heart and language ciisair'**i. *" 

So shall not mine. My most appri^Ti rshU'vt 

Is this ; that neither Agamemri ni; nj* 

Nor all the Greeks shall move: f:>r cn-iiSfji*.':,^ vn 

Wins here no thanks; one re^^z^jezii* ivuii: 

The sedentary and the most £Jr-n. 

The brave and base in equa] :ro'i:;- ^l.:;- 

And drones and heroes fali ti::v f-;r --::i.*. - 

I after all my toils, who have- erii .•> : 

Life daily in the field, have C5Lrr-'i .-:' ;/•-::: 

Superior to the rest, bat as i::e :. j : 

Gives to her unfledg'd brooi a :-: -:.- :■- 

After long search, though war^:Ir-r r .- • -. . 

So have I worn out many a s>: , - •• ■ .■ . 

And waded deep through rm.'.y s. 

In battle for their wives ; I ..i'^ i' -. 

Twelve cities with my fir:^:'.. --.-..: t- - = -,- - '-k 

On foot contending in the f.f/. U - :' 7 * - 

From all these cities, prejl: :% ri ". = . ' .. •; 

Abundant, and to Agam-?.T.r- :".'.' s 5 ' ^ 

Gave all the treasure. H^- -jj- ,:■.--. ' - • js 

Abode the while, and hw'.r.^ -\ . .--'•--- :. 

Little distributed, and :c.\'.:. /-t-i r." , 

He gave, however, to the A:r.r.5 a:. : -■ r •^. 

* Achilles speaks a 'Irr, ;;-..- l^-^ia;j-; •-■ * •. ■• 
Aulis of Euripidc-s. — C'.r..-k», 

r •■•'■-■-. fc- ' 
- ;:■. I ■..'.-' V.I r^^ C-* '■ ■ " ■ ' 
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l^portion and they kept It. Me alone 
J Bit the Grecian host he hath despoil'd ; 
f bride, my soul's delight is in his hands, 
i let him couch with her. "What urgent need 
bve the Achaians to contend with Troy 3 
ffhy hath Atrides gather'd such a host, 
'ftd led them hither ! Was 't not for the sake 
f beauteous Helen ! And of all mankind 
Can none be found who love their proper wives . 
But the AtridtB I There is no good roan 
Who loves not, guards not, and with care providM 
For hia own wife, ^id, though in battle won, 
I lov'd the fair BriseVs at my heart,* 
But having dispossess' d me of my prize 
So foully, let him not essay me now, 
For I am warn'd, and he shall not prevail. 
Let him advise with thee and with thy peers, 
Ulysses ! how the fleet may likeUest 'scape 
Yon hostile fires ; since many an arduous tasic 
He hath accomplish'd without aid of mine ; 
So hath lie now this rampart and the trench 
_ Which he liath sunk around tt, and with stake* 
Contiguous planted — puny barriers all 
To hero-slaughtering Hector's force oppos'd. 
While, present with the host of Greece, I wag'd 
Myself the battle. Hector never fought 
Far from his walls, but to the ScEcan gate 
Advancing and the beech-tree, there remain'd. 
Once, on that spot he met me, and my arm 
Escap'd with difficulty e^en there. 
But, eioce I fcel myself not now incUn'd 

■ Tlic orgTimcnt provas Agamemnon eltlior unwisa oi 

vnjust. If dtpriuBtion of a wlte be a\.YvftH,'«h^ has he thiu 

reseated tho wrong done to hiB titA^Bil *<.'^ ^5. \\ \fc 

an unpardonable inioiy, wtj b»» \» ^alMm tiuwi\— Yite 

£»rnf* ft Vill. ^^m 
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To fight with noble Hector, yielding first 

To Jove due worship, and to all the gods. 

To-morrow will I iaunch, and give my ships 

Their lading. Look lliou forth at early dawn. 

And, if such spectacle dclislit thee aught. 

Thou shalt behpid me cleaving with my prows 

The waves of Hellespont, and all my crews 

Of lusty rowers, active in their taalt. 

So shall I reach (if ocean's mighty god 

Prosper my voyage) Phtliia the deep-soil'd 

On the third day. I have possessions there:, 

Which hither roaming in an evg hour 

I left abundant. 1 shall idso hence 

Convey much treasure, gold and bumish'd brasi^J 

And glittering steel, and women passing fair. 

My portion of the spoils.* But he, your king, 

The prize he gave, himself; himself reaumV 

And taunted at me. Tel! him my reply, 

And tell it him aloud, tliat other Greeks 

May indignation feel like me, ifarm'd 

Always in impudence, he seek to wrong 

Them also. Let him not henceforth presume. 

Canine and hard in aspect though he be, 

To look me in the lace, I will not share 

His counsels, neilheir will I aid his works. 

Let it suffice him, that he wrong'd me once, 

Deceiv'd me once ; hencelbrth his glozing arts 

Are lost on me. But let him rot in peace 

Craz'd as lie is, and by the stroke of Jove 

Inlatuate. I detest his gifts, and him 

Bo honour, as the thing which most I scorn. 

fid would he give me twenty times Hie worth 
» Jo Ibi* paMtLge he seems lo BB.7 , wi^ iXtVe* "* '^".^^ 
fa ** exempt me effectuaUy ErQ«iB.\\\.am'Aa.v\™-^**^ 
H&nd prsaanta of AgamomnjiTi. — Se« But™*- 



r this his offer, all the treasur'd heaps 



hichhe 



ir shall yet 



All that Orcliomenos* witiijn her walls, ^^^ 

And all that opulent Egyptian Tliebes|- ^^M 

Receives, the city with a hundred gates, ^^M 
Whence twenty thousand chariots rush to war,^^H 

And wotild he give me riches as the sands, ^^H 

And as the dust of earth, no gifts from him ^^M 
Should sooth me, till my soul were first aveng'$^^| 

For all the offensive license of hb tongue. ^^M 

I will not wed the daughter of your chiet ^^H 

Of Agamemnon. Could she vie in charms ^^H 

With golden Venus, liad she all the skill ^^M 

Of blue-eyed Pallas, even so endow'd ^^M 
She were no bride for me. No. He may choo^^f 

From the Achaians some superior prince, ^^| 

One more her equal. Peleus, if the gods ^^M 

Preserve me, and I safe arrive at home, -^^M 

Himself erelong, shall mate me with a bride, ^^M 

In Hellas and in Phthia may be found ^^| 

Fair damsels many, daughters of the chiefs ^^H 

Who guard our cities; I may choose of them, ^^M 

And make the loveliest of them all my own. ^H 

There, in my country, it hath ever been ^H 

My dearest purpose, wedded to a wife ^^M 

Of rank convenient, to enjoy in peace ^^M 

Such wealth as ancient Peleus liath acquir'd. ^^M 

For life, in my accoimt, surpasses for ^H 

■ A cily of BcBolia, famed for the riche» it recoivBd from 
b1! the inhabitants of tlie adjacent eoimlrj,in honour ofllie 
Graces who wcro Korsliipptd in it, 

t Tliebca u soid lo Iidvb Tjt.cTi wnnderfully enriched by 
the Lybiau!:, ^lliiaphn^, ^.tiA Mhci aitigns iriliulury lo it. 
/( was afterward* called DvoBpoM*, mi4 «»£ intao^i&ii'f 
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In value, an the treasures which report 
Ascrib'd to populous Oium, ere the Greeks 
Arriv'd, and while the city yet had peace ; 
Those also which Apello*s marbie shrice 
In rocky Pytho boasts.^ Fat flocks and 
May be by force obtairrd; tripods and sce&is 
Are bought o^won ; but if the breath of man 
Once overpass its bounds, no force arrests 
Or may constrain th' unbodie"! spirit back.4 
Me, as my silver-looted mother speaks 
Thetis, a two-fDld consummation waits. 
If still with battle I encompass Troy, 
I win immortal glory, but a]! hope 
Renounce of my retum.J If I return 

* Pytho was a city of Phocis, inhabited by a colony e€ 
Pelpluans. 

t So Moschus.— /(/y//. 111. 

At, Ac, fcu /laXaxti*' f-tp mav xara xarcw cDuMxaif 
H fa ^i^Kta^a (reXtya, to, r tvOa^^i fnf^jw arrfioiv^ 
Ts'cpov av ^cdovTc, xax c(( cro; a>^^ ^'Oi^ri. 
Afifies ^ ot fisycajOif xav xo^rc^ot, ir ^opoi OLpt^r^j 
Oitftott li^uixa 6ain*i/ifi, avaxooi tv x^jovt xoOjo. 
^v6ofiei tv fiaXoL fiax^ov, ati^u'Sva^ vr^y^rov vrtvov, 

Alas, alas, the tcnderest garden herb, 
The verdant celery, or tiic hair}' dill 
Once dead, revive and grow another year ; 
But we of hainan-kind, great, strong:, and wise. 
When onee we perish, in the hollow tomb 
Lie hushM, and never, never wake again. 

This strong attachment to life, seems at first view, rather 
inconsistent with the character of Achilles ; but it is, per- 
haps ascribed to him by the poet as enhancing the nioro 
the merit of his valour, who, ardently «l% Vv^ -vx^NNSiCi \.c\\\N;'!i.^ 
when glory was in question, ne^et fcaiT^di \.o ^v^. VN\ >^«ix- 
Aapg he affects it only, ind\gnant\y , au^ \.o ^^xn^ 'Ca^ ^5;\^^'e.'^ 
oeciuioD, 
t Clarke observe, hero on t\ve Bm^\^x vcV ^^^^^^^ 
With which thm poet ioainualea tVko VmmoxV^vV-j ^^\vv.%^ 
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To my beloved country, I renounce 
Th' illustrious meed of g^lory, but obtain 
Secure and long immunity from death. 
And truly I would recomniend to all 
To voyage homeward, since ye shall not see 
The downfall yet of Lium's lofty towers. 
For that tiie Thunderer with uplifted »m 
Protects her, and her courage hath reviv'd. 
Bear ye mine answer back, as is the part 
Of good ambassadors, that they may frame 
Some happier plan, by which both fleet and host 
May be preserv'd ; for, my resentment still 
Burning, this project is but premature. 
Let Phcenix stay with us, and sleep tliis night 
Within my tent, that, if he so incline 
Embarking on the morrow we may seek 
Our home together; but I leave him free. 
He ended ; they astonish'd at his tone 
LfFor vehement he spake) sat silent all, 

iTill PhKnix, aged warrior, at the last 

Tush'd into tears (for dread his heart o'erwhdni 
It the whole fleet sliould perish) and replied. 
If thou indeed have purpos'd to return, 
[iobic Achilles ! and such wrath retain'st 
ffhat thou art altogether fixt to leave 
■he fleet a prey to desolating fires, 
Tow then, my son! shall I at Troy abide 

forlorn of thee ! When Pelens, hoary chief; 

'snt thee to Agamemnon, yet a child, 
ETnpractis'd in destructive flght, nor less 

) Detthec Buys wlUi Ilaraco — Exagi moQUmcnta 

snniiis — Not with Ovid — JamfLnp opua tiegi quod nw 

ia iro, ic., nor meivl\oniiii\.\i«'W\TOwM<«'™i V*aa,luil 

la ilia claim to Attrj xa ti\<Miwn.o mA v«wHHi^a 

For the immoitiLYits ot Krilii\a.S»mTmS».-,<i!«*A 

f hird to whom ho omoa \\. "^^H 
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Of councUs ignorant, the schools in which 
Great minda are fomi'd, iie l>acie me to the 
Attend thee forUi, that I might teacli thee all. 
Both elocution and address in arms. 
Me tlierefore shall thou not with my consent 
Leave liere, my son! no, not if Jove himself 
Would promise, reaping smooth this silver beard. 
To make me downy-cheek'd as in my youth ; 
Aa when from Hellas for her women lam'd 
I fled, escaping from Amyntor's wrath 
My fether's, son of Ormenus, who lov'd 
A beanteous concubine, and for her sake 
Despia'd his wife and persecuted me. 
My mother suppliant at my knees, with prayer 
Perpetual importun'd mc to embrace 
The damsel first, that she might loath my sire." 
I did 90 ; and my lather soon possess'd 
With hot suspicion of the iact, let loose 
A storm of imprecation, in his rage 
Invoiting all the Furies to forbid 
That ever son of mine should press his knees. 
Tartarian Jove and dread Persephonef 
Fuifili'd his curses ; with my pointed spear 
I would have pierc'd his heart, but that my wrath 
Some deity assuag'd, suggesting oft 
'*" lat shame and obloquy I should incur, 
■own aa a parricide through all the land.} 



1 

'.If -^^ 

I 



* she was, thcrnforc, at tljia timp, not aclnally his ciHicn- 
uine, but educalcil in his house and dcBliocd la be so. 
t Plulo and Proserpine. 

I Tho four original lines in wbieli Phiraiii confeasca this 
murllicioUB purpniic wero cashiered by Aristarclms, but 
lliey aro ondoubledly Hoiner'a lines, and soQMaiiJiVj «A. 
judiciously inlfoduced as a. leaatra g\'iaT\\>^ ^J.■lo■s^tcw^««^ 
hia pupil, ia which he cautUma tanv \>^ \(v« ™<'o- "»**■"*' 
andtxperieacB ajainat the imlimWei vaftNiSP™-^. ™- ^ 
jjrwijci eon hurry a. mna into mA unotovv*;'**'— ^■'** 



At length, so treated, I resolv'd to dwell 
No longer in his house. My friends, indeed* ^ 
And all my kindred compas^'d me around 
With much entreaty, wooing me to stay; 
Oxen and sheep tliey slaughter'd, many a [dui 
Well-fatted brawn extended in the flames. 
And drank the old man's Teasels to the leea. 
Nine nights continual at my side they sJept, 
Keeping alternate watch, nor were the fires 
Estinguish'd ever, one, beneath the porch 
of the barr'd hall, and one that from within,^ 
The vestibule iilum'd my chamber door. 
But when the tenth dark night at length aixl 
Forcing my chamber-door I issued forth 
With noiseless steps, and unperceiv'd dfc 
By guards and menial women, leap'd vf^ 
Through spacious Hellas flying thence a 
At length in fruitful Phthia I arriv'd 
Mother of flocks, and nt the royal house 
Of Peleus; Peleus with a willing heart * 
Receiving, lov'd me as a father loves * A i 
I His only son, the son of his old age, ' 

Inheritor of all his large demesnes. 
He made me rich ; plac'd under my contrrf 
I A populous realm, and on the skirts I dwelt 
I Of Phthia, ruling the Dolopian race. 

I Thee from my soul, tliou semblance of the 

I I lov'd, and all illu.fliiious as thou art, 

^ Achilles ! such I made thee. For with me, 

I Me only, would'st thou forth to feast abroad) 

. Nor would'st thou taste thy food at home, 

I piac'd thee on my knees, with my own 

Thy Wands carv'd and fed thee, and the 

r Held to thy lips; and many alVoiB'ift.^fta 

lOfin&nt frowardness the poiv^^ Vi»'» 

pXteJecting, thou hast delugM afl «»7 "***' 
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And fili*J my bosom. Oh, I have endur'd 
Much, and have also much perform'd for thee, 
Thus purposinc:, that since the gods vouchsaf'd 
Xo son to me, thyself should'st be my son. 
Godlike Achilles I who should'st screen perchsmce 
From a foul fate my else unsheltcr'd age. 
Achilles ! bid thy mighty spirit down. 
Thou should'st not be thus merciless ; the gods, 
Although more honourable, and in power 
And virtue thy superiors, are themselves 
Yet placable ; and if a mortal man 
Offend them by transgression of their laws, 
Libation, incense, sacrifice and prayer 
In meekness offer'd, turn their wrath away. 
Prayers arc Jove's daughters, wrinkled, lame, slant- 
eyed. 
Which, though far distant, yet with constant pace 
Follow Offence.* (Offence, robust of limb, 
And treacling firm the ground, outstrips them all. 
And over all the earth before thorn runs 
Hurtful to man.t They, fullovving, heal the hurt. 
Roceiv'd rrspectfuTy when tI;oy approach, 
Tliey yield us aid ar.d listen when we pray. 
Tiut if we slight, and with obdurate heart 
llesist them, to Saturnian Jove tliey cry 

* Wrhihled — b^•(•nll^•{! llio coimtcnnncc of a man driven 
to firrivcr by a (•"n.sciousiic-js ol' cuilt h scirrowiul and dc- 
jfct'.-d. Lnine— l»(i:»uso it is a rcnicdy to wliicli men recur 
J .ti. and wiii'i r'-.luctni.fc. And .-lai.t-'-'^cd — citlicr bceaasc, 
in llj.tl stale of hui-iiliri^idn, tli.vy iVnr to lift thiir ryes to 
iit'nvrn, nr nro cm['loy«.d in taUin^^ a rctro-rpcct of tbci'r past 

Tbe wliolc ullcox.ry, (ronsi-Ici-iis/r idnii nnd ichere it was 
coiii:)ii>^( (I, loniis a vt-ry .'•■tril'.ij'.'r ',v.i?. -•:;(.». 

f J^fCinsr oH'i'tnyn fvncniWy nront o.(\ oWucx \\Ci\v\ \w\xvs^- 
/wf'ss of-'irif, or ipifjsflcc sccuudi'd bv \\>to,c.— Hc.V^A.. "^w 
/•'frne-<. ' '' 

yon. I. r».-j 
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Against us, supplicating that Offence 

May cleave to us for vengeance of the wrong. 

Thou, therefore, O Achilles ! honour yield 

To Jove's own daughters, vanquish'd, as the brave 

Have oft-times been, by honour paid to thee* 

For came not Agamemnon as he comes 

With gifts in hand, and promises of more 

Hereafter ; burn'd his anger still the same, 

I would not move thee to renounce thy own, 

And to assist us, howsoe'er distressed. 

But now, not only are his present gifts 

Most liberal, and his promises of more 

Such also, but tliese princes he hath sent 

Charg'd with entreaties, thine especial friends, 

\ And chosen, for that cause, from all the host. 
Slight not their embassy, nor disrespect 
Their intercession. We confess that once 
Thy wrath was unreprovable and just.* 
Thus we have heard the heroes of old times 
Applauded, who, though furiously incens'd, 
Were yet obedient to the gentle sway 

I Of reason and conciliatory gifts. 

' I recollect an ancient history. 

Which, since all here are friends, I will relate- 
The brave ^tolians and Curctes met 
Beneath the walls of Calydon, and fought 
With mutual slaughter ; the ^tolian powers- 
In the defence of Calydon the fair. 
And the Curctes, bent to lay it waste :t 

* But since Anramcnmon repents, and by the compcnsa^ 

tion he offers, manifests his repentance, it is such no longer. 

This is impJicd. The gifts tUcruforc are no otherwise urged 

aa a reason for wliicli he s\\o\\\d \>c ^^j^.tv^^'i^NjftjMx «£evi- 

dcncc oftho king's contnUow. 

f A colony of Eubosans. TViey d\Nt\V\Tv^\w«^^^7l.^s^.^ A 

^tolia^ and had their naiPC ftonvVVve mo\ra\a:\». ^v« v». 
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That strife, Illustrious prince! Diana's self 

Kindled between them, with resentment fir'd 

That Oeneus had not in some fertile spot 

The first fruits of his harvest set apart 

To her ; with hecatombs he entertain'd 

All the divinities of heaven beside. 

And her alone, Jove's daughter, either through 

Impious neglect or inattentive haste 

Serv'd not ; omission careless and profane ! 

She, therefore, glorious archeress of heaven, 

A savage boar bright tusk'd in anger sent. 

Which haunting Oeneus' fields much havock made. 

His fruit-trees tall and in full bloom he tore 

Sheer from the roots, and heap'd them on the 

ground. 
But Meleager, Oeneus' son, at length 
Slew him, the hunters gathering, and the hounds 
Of numerous cities ; for a boar so vast 
Might not be vanquished by the power of few, 
And many to their funeral piles he sent.* 
Then Raised Diana clamorous dispute. 
And contest hot between them, all alike, 
Curetes and iEtolians fierce in arms 
The boar's head claiming, and his bristly hide. 
So long as warlike Meleager fought, 

• Oeneus was king of -Etolia. His son, IMeleagfcr, slew 
the boar, and being rewarded with liis spoils, gave the head 
and the hide to his mistress Atalantn, who had assisted in the 
chase. The brothers of Althoja, offended at tins disposal of 
them, conspired against him. Some of them he slew, and 
others Jic threatened to expel from the country ; whence 
ensued the war between Pleuro and Culydon, in which Mc- 
Ica^r at last proved victorious ; but his* motlier having ro. 
ccived a torch from Destiny on the preaetvaXvott. c^^ -^V^^ 
the life of her son depended, kindled, coiva>\YJ\^^*^V^'^^^'^ 
MO doing destroyed him. But rcpcnl'mp; Voo VV^^ ^^^ '^^'^ 
ward destroyed herself aUo, — Vide Barne* ct ^VX\. 
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iBtolia prosper'd, nor with all their powers 

Could the Curetes stand before the walls. 

But when resentment once had fir'd the heart 

Of Meleager, which hath tumult oft 

Excited in the breasts of wisest men, 

And his own mother had his wrath provok'd 

Althaea, thenceforth with his wedded wife 

He dwelt, fair Cleopatra, close retir'd. 

She was Marpessa's daughter, whom she bore 

To Idas, bravest warrior in his day 

Of all on earth. He fear'd not 'gainst the king 

Himself Apollo, for the lovely nymph 

Marpessa's sake, his spouse, to bend his bow. 

Her, therefore, Idas and Marpessa nam'd 

Thenceforth Alcyone, because the fate 

Of sad Alcyone Marpessa shar'd. 

And wept like her, by Phoebus forc'd away* 

Thus Meleager, tortur'd with the pangs 

Of wrath indulg'd, with Cleopatra dwelt, 

Vex'd that his mother curs'd him ; for o'erwhelm'd 

• Marpessa was herself the daughter of Evonus, and 
Homer says it ; but finding it difficult to say it afler him 
without danger of confusing tlic reader, I thought it best to 
I give him the intelligence in a note. Even us was reputed 
son of Mars, and kins: of iEtolia. The story to which Ho. 
mer alludes is this. Idas, by birth a Spartan, travelling to 
Ortygia in Chalcis in quest of a wife, there seized and car- 
ried off Marpessa. Apollo meeting Idas, took Marpessa 
from him ; but the hero bending his bow against the god to 
recover her, Jupiter ordered her to choose between them. 
She, apprehensive that Apollo would in time forsake her, 
finally gave her hand to Idas. 

Between the two stories of Marpessa and Alcyone, 
though that of the latter is related at large by the Scholiast, 
there seemn not to be the \casl icaemXAwvt^ \ for which rea. 
^on I hsLve not given it here. Y\oiaeT,^T:\vac^^^i5\ssL^^^\jv 
some circumstance in the Viislot-y ot K\cioxi^ ^\iw^>o^ 
^ng been lost and cannot now be xeco^exe^* 
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With sorrow, she the mighty gods invok'd 

T' avenge her slaughter'd b; others on his head.* 

Oft would she smite the earth, while on her knees 

Seated, she fill'd her bosom witli her tears, 

And call'd on Pluto and dread Proserpine 

To slay her son ; nor vain was that request 

But by implacable Erynnis heard 

Roaming the shades of Erebus. Ere long 

The tumult and the deafening din of war 

Roar'd at the gates, and all the batter'd towers 

Resounded. Then the elders of the town 

Despatched the high-priests of the gods to plead 

With Meleager for his instant aid. 

With strong assurances of rich reward. 

Where Calydon afforded fattest soil 

They bade him choose to his own use a lot 

Of fifty measured acres, vineyard half, 

And half of land commodious for the plough. 

Him Oeneus also, warrior gray with age, 

Ascending to his chamber, and his doors 

Smiting importunate, with earnest prayers 

Assay'd to soften, kneeling to his son. 

Nor less his sisters woo'd him to relent, 

Nor less his mother ; but in vain ; he grew 

Still more obdurate. His companions last. 

The most esteem'd and dearest of his friends, 

The same suit urg'd, yet he persisted still 

Relentless, nor could even they prevail. 

But when the battle shook his chamber-doors, 

And the Curetes climbing the high towers 

Began to Ih'e the city, then with tears 

The beauteous Cleopatra, and with prayers 

Assaifd him ; in his view she set the woes 

* She had five brothers: lp\i\c\w«, To\^ V^wARV^^^^^ 
urjrpyluB, PiexippuB. 
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Innumerable of a city slorm'd — 

Men alaughter'il, palaces raduc'd to dust. 

And mntrotis, with their cliildren, dragg'd aw^ 

That dread recital roua'd him, and at length 

Issuing, he put hia radiant armour on. 

Thus Meleager, giving scope at last 

To his own ardour, from a fatal day 

Sav'd the ^tolians, wlio the promia'd gift 

Refus'd him, and his toils found no reward. 

But thou, ray son, be wiser: follow thou 

No demon who would tempt thee to a course | 

Like his; occasion more propitior 

Smiles on thee now, than if the fleet were fi 

Come, while by gifts invited, and receive 

Prom all our host, the honours of a godj 

For should'st thou, by no gilts induc'd, at last ^ 

Enter the bloody field, although thou chase 

The Trojans hence, yet leas shall be thy p 

Then thus Achillea, matchless in the race, 

Phcenix, my aged father, dear to Jove ! 

Me no such honours interest; I expect 

My honours from the sovereign will alone 

• The story told by Plicunijt is citremely appoailB irfl 
cue in qoeation, and ercordingly rurnishea euch arcamnt 
u wna most likely to prove Boceessfiil. Aebillet rcliiMd bU 
Did lo the Greeka, uffiiiided Ijy AgatDuuiiion; Alaluger, tdi 
to tho Italians, oITcnded by hia iiiollicr. Tlio wrnlh et 
Aohillfs originates from a L'nlaniily cnuwd by Apnllo, that 
of Melenffcr from one alTno=it na formidohlR i.itlicrL-d hv 
Diana.. IntcrccasorB are employed and giflu nra prDnitstd, 
In lEsango the roseiitment i>f both imroBB. Wh:,i liilluwtr!, 
therefore, in tho case of Mclcttj[cr, PluBijil wiUi (-rest rea- 
■OD deprecatca in the cane of Achillea ( bill la vain. Tbe 
Bj'miJitude obtains to the \a!,t. Mtlcaifcr lost bin rccamponM 
bj relenting loo Utf, tu4 >i.iiV\\\i»,\.i»\an%niWw»,\t« 

Afmsclf to battle, ftjod aS. \a»V pift»'»d9"MJr — ''"' 

■*-'- • ptttrodui. ' 
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Of Jove, which shedl detain me at my ships 
While I have power to move, or breath to draw. 
Now mark me wejl. Assay not thus to melt 
My fixt resolve, pleading with sighs and tears 
[n Agamemnon's cause ; O love not him, 
Lest I renounce thee, who am now thy friend. 
Assist me rather, as thy duty bids, 
Elim to afflict, who hatli afflicted me, 
So shalt thou share my glory and my pow^r. 
These shall report as they have heard, but here 
Rest thou this night, and with the rising morn 
We will decide, to stay or to depart. 

He ceas'd, and with a silent nod enjoin'd 
Patroclus to prepare an easy couch 
For Phoenix, hopeful that the sign might urge 
The others thence ; when Ajax, godlike son 
Of Telamon, arising, thus began. 

Laertes' noble son, for wiles renown'd ! 
Depart we now ; for I perceive that end 
Or fruit of all our reasonings shall be none. 
It is expedient also that we hear 
Our answer back (unwelcome as it is) 
With all despatch, for the assembled Greeks 
Expect us. Brave Achilles shuts a fire 
Within his breast; the kindness of his friends, 
And the respect peculiar which ourselves 
Have shown him, on his heart work no effect 
Relentless man ! all other men accept 
Ev'n for a brother slain, or for a son 
Due compensation ; the delinquent dwells 
Secure at home, and the receiver, sooth'd 
And pacified, represses his revenge ; 
But thou, resentful of the loss of one. 
One virgin (such obduracy oi Yveail 
The gods have given thee) cau'al i^o\.>Dfc ^^^'^P^si^' 
fet we assign thee seven \ii Yver ^l^aOi, 
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The most dlstinguish'd of tlieir sex, and add 
Large gifts besides. Ah then, at last relent 1 
Respect thy roof! we are thy guests ; we ci 
Chosen fmm the multitude of all the Greeks. 
Beyond them all ambitious of thy love. 

To whom Achilles, swiftest of the swift. 
My noble friend, offspring of Telamon ! 
Thou seem'st sincere, and I believe thee socli. . 
But at the very mention of the name 
Of Atreus' son, who sham'd me in the sight 
Of all Achaia's host, and bore me down 
As I had been some vagrant at his door. ■ 
My bosnm boils. Return ye and report 
Your answer. I no thought will entertain 
Of crimson war, till the illustrious son 
Of warlike Priam, Hector, shall assail 
Here, in their tents, the Myrmidons themse 
And fire my proper lieet. At my own ship. 
And at my own pavilion, it may chance 
That even Hector's violence shall pause.* 

He ended ; (hey from massy goWets each 
i Libation pour'd, and to the fleet rcturn'd, 
Ulysses at their head. Patroclus, then, 

• By no means mmci! to relent by llie BjHJCcb of (Jly»e% 
Iral even marc iuccnacd by it, to liim he replies (bol he will 
dopart on llie morrniv. Muro luQiily nffectcd toward Pli». 
nil, in mEWor to him ho promises to dclibEtatB concorninj 
his depirlurc. And (eelinj; niucli raspcct tor tho blunt ain- 
ccrity of Aim, to bim be concodea atill more, nnd iBnuM 
him ibat when Uie enciuy sliill peiiulriitc to his uwn outta 
ters he will do longer remain iiia.clirc, Tlma he neittwc 
bida them despair o( his iLssistEiacc, nor coiuenls to grant il 
speedily, lest hii resentmcnl should seem less vehetMnt 
iJjanin truth it wis.— Not l\ad FUlo, as Clarke obBarrts. 
any just reason to cViMge t\«tato'«'\tt\\wmw(w(i»M^"m,'6l» 
1, for hemtiWEittK.mol\»»cOTSv(n\Q'ioi V- 
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3ade the attendant youths and women spread 
k couch for Phoenix ; they the couch prepared 
IVith fleeces, with rich arras, and with flax 
3f subtlest woof. There hoary Phoenix lay 
In expectation of the sacred dawn. 
Mean-time Achilles in th' interier tent 
With Diomeda, Phorbas' daughter fair, 
Convey'd from Lesbos by himself, repos'd. 
Patroclus rested opposite, with whom 
Slept charming Iphis; her, when he had won 
The lofty towers of Scyros, the divine, 
Achilles took, and on his friend bestow'd. 

Soon as those chiefs at Agamemnon's tent 
Arriv'd, with golden goblets in their hands 
The Greeks all rose to welcome their return ; 
Elach question'd them, but Agamemnon first. 

Tell me, ITlysses ! Glory of the Greeks ! 
Will he defend our fleet ; or saith he, No — 
And teems his haughty soul with anger still 1 

To whom renown'd Ulysses thus replied. 
Atrides, Agamemnon, king of men ! 
He yields not, he renounces not his wrath. 
But is incens'd the more, thy gifts and thee 
Rejecting both. He bids thee with the Greeks 
Consult by what expedient thou may'st save 
The fleet and people, threatening that himself 
Will at the peep of day launch all his barks, 
And counselling, beside, the general host 
To voyage homeward, for that end as yet 
Of Dium walPd to heaven, ye shall not find, 
Since Jove the Thunderer with uplifted arm 
Protects her, and her courage hath reviv'd. 
Thus speaks the chief, and Ajax is prepared, 
With the attendant heralds, to repoxl 
4^ / have said. But Phoenix in Ms leTvl 
Jeeps with AchiUes, who his stay de^vt*^. 
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That on the morrow, ifhe so Incline, 
The hoary warrior may attend him hence 
Home to his country, but he leaves hiro free. 

He ended. They astonlsh'd at iiis tone 
(For vehement he spakej sat silent all. 
Long silent sat th' afflicted sons of Greece, 
When thus tlie mighty Diomede began. 

Atrides, Agamemnon, king of men ! 
Thy supplications to the valiant son 
Of Peleua, and the offer of thy gifts 
Innumerable, had lieen best withheld. 
He is at all times haughty, and thy suit 
Hath serv'd but to inflate Iiis pride the more. 
But leave him ; let him or depart or stay 
As he shall choose. He will resume the fight 
When his own mind shall prompt him, and the godi 
Bhall urge him forth. Now follow my advice. 
Ye have rcfresh'd your hearts with food and wine, 
Which are the strength of man ; take now repose. 
And when the rosy-finger'd morning feir 
Shall shine again, set forth without delay 
The battle, horse and foot, before the fleet. 
And where the foremost fight, fight also lliou. 

He ended; all the kings with warmth estolTd 
Hb counsel, and the dauntless tone admir'd 
Of Diomede. Then, due libation made, 
Each sought his tent, and took the gift of sleep.* 

■ Homer excelled all men, not in poetical powers qnlf, 
bat in rhetorical also. Far not to maaticvi iha aitdccu wilh 
whicli he administers cither pmiac, oiliartation. or comfblli 
do wa not »ce in his ninth book, irlitah contains the embw- 
sy sent lo Achillea, the brighleat eicmplification of (dl the 
aria of forensic eloquence? So thnt ivfaelher the gentia*''- 
Actions or the lurWciAte >nQfie«M\im,wi\ami «MilMn 
blind as not loEGB that W\raAttwTO\«fcMAM(Ha.'5 *,'*«. 
command. — Quinlil. lA- X. CV. ^jfcj 
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BOOK X 

All night the leaders of zca \jrj^ of Gr«c« 
Lay sunk in soft repriSft, a*L sav^ r;^ cr.i«4 
The son of Atreos; him. fror;, t:;''*^^^^.^ y> :r*r^^-"t 
Roving solicitous, no al';ep reiLft-i'.l, 
As when the spouae of i>iafc*t^:o»i5 Ji:iTiO, ciartJi 
His frequent fires, desd^.lr^ i-j^^-ift'jt rain. 
Or hail, or snour that v^itcnjii all the f^i4:2j|y 
Or devastation of w-vie-triroatei^i war. 
So frequent from his inrc.fjeA iD<H6iri srrr^n'd 
The son of Atreus Uei:i,b.iiiq at t.U h.^aurL 
For cast he but his eye toward ttift filaia 
Of Ilium, there, astoniah'd, he [>:f.e: 1 
The city fronted with bright ftr^*, anrl heard 
Pipes, and recorders, and tliC hum of war ; 
But when again the Grecian fleet he view'd, 
And thought on his own people, plucking off 
His hair, and holdinjv it on high to Jove, 
He fi-om his generous bosom groan'd again.* 

• How coald Agamemnon, from \i-ithm lUtra.Tcv^xv^V-a:^^ 
a view of the fires kindled on the i[iVi\i\, es\yt<£v3^vN xw-^. x^- 
cumbent poettare ? The diSicvAty *\a «>\n«.^ Vn ^ -^xOwi^' 

Bupposition that^ as the chief in coawaanA^Aafc V^^'^^*'^ 

tWob pitched on aa eminence. 
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At length he thus nesolv'd ; of all the Greeks 

To seek Neleian Nestor first, with whom 

He might, perchance, some plan for the defence 

Of the afflicted Danal, devise. 

Rising, he wrapp'd his tunic to hia breast, 

And to his royal feet unsullied Ijoiind 

His sandals; o'er liis shoulders, next, he threv 

Of amplest size, and dappled o'er with blood, 

A lion's tawny hide that swept the ground, 

Then took his spear. Mean-time not less a; 

Was Menelaus, on whose eyelids sleep 

Sat not, lest the Achaians for his sake 

O'er many waters borne, and now intent 

On glorious deeds, should perish all at Troy. ) 

With a pard's spotted hide his shoulders bro 

He mantled over, to his head uphoa 

His brazen helmet, and with vigorous hand 

Grasping his spear, forth issued to arouse 

His brother, miglity sovei-eign of the host. 

And by the Grecians like a god rever'd — 

In his ship's stern he found him putting on 

His radiant armour; grateful was the sound ; 

To Agamemnon's ear while thus he spake. 

My royal brother! wherefore now in armsf* 
Wnuld'tst thou engage some soldier to explorer 
The Trojan campi To peneti-ate, alone, 
An adverse host, at ao forlorji an hour. 
Were dreadful service; such as none, I fear. 
Will undertake. That man were bold indeed- 

To whom the sovereign of the host replied. 
Oh Menekus 1 we have urgent need 
Of some shrewd sfralagem. which may at once 
iSnatch all from msVatvl tvihv, ^ot \i\ft mitid 
Of Jove is allet'd, ■«\\o, (ov ■ftetWw'&avSsjt, 
Rejects with scorw a\\ 9aE,^?i*:e o'^ "'m*- ^ 
For such eicploits as Bectot ^vato^^Xow^ H 
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This day achieved (though neither from a god 
Nor goddess sprung*) no single chief, for aught 
That I have seen or heard, could ever boast. 
Deeds he had done, which, as I think, the Greeks 
Shall deeply mourn and long ; such numerous ills 
Achaia*s host Fiath at his hands sustain'd. 
But haste, begone, and at their several ships 
Call Ajax and Idomeneus ; I go 
T' exhort the noble Xestor to arise 
That he may visit, if he so incjne. 
The chosen band who watch, and his advice 
Give them ; for him most prompt they will ohey, 
Whose son, together with Meriones, 
Friend of Idomeneus, controles them all. 
Entrusted by ourselves with that command. 

Him answered Menelaus Ixild in arms. 
Explain thy purpose. — Would'st thou that I M'ait 
Thy coming, there, or thy commands to both 
Imparted, that I instantly return. 

To whom the soveripn of the host reph'pd. 
There stay ; lest striking into difTerent paths 
(For many passes intersect the camp) 
We miss each other ; greet the guard aloud 
Where thou shalt come, and give them charge to 

watch ; 
Call each by his hereditary name, 
Respecting all. Beware of manners proud, 
For we ourselves must labour, at our birth 
By Jove ordain'd to suffering and to toii.t 

• Inferior, therefore, in that respect also, to Acliilles. — 
Acliilles seems ever present to the Ihonpfht.s of Agamemnon 
ni this hour of distress and difficulty. — Clarke. 

t 'J'hat being known by his voice \\e t\vv\lN^\. ^i^-^\.^ ^-^ 
arrest and vidcncc to wliich, bad \\c \>ctTv Yv\ve^33^B^'^^^ '^'^^'^ '^'^ 

otrader into tbe camp, he mnst mi'«\Vk\A'S ^^'^^ ^^"^^ "^^^ 
osed. 

Vol. I. ^^ 
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So saying, he his brother thence diamlss'd 
Instructed duly, and himself, his steps 
Tum'd to the tent of Nestor. Him he found 
Beside his sable galley in his tent 
Reposing soil, his armour at his side, 
Shield, spears, bright helmet, and the broider'd 
Which, when the senior arm'd led forth his host 
To flght, he wore; for he complied not yet 
With the encroachments of enfeebling age. 
With lifted head and on his elbow rais'd 
Thus questioning the sovereign, he began. 

Who art thou 7 Thou, who thus alone, the camp 
RoamesC, anud the darkness of the night, 
While other mortals sleep! Com'st tliou abroad 
Seeking some fHcnd or soldier of the guard 1 
Speak— come not nearer mute. What would'st thoa 
here 'i ^m 

To whom the son of Atreus, king of men. tM 
Oh Nestor, glory oTthe Grecian name, ^^M 

Offspring of Nelcus! recollect in me ^^^ 

The son of Atreus, Agamemnon, doom'd "^ 

By Jove to toil, while life shall yet inform 
These limbs, or I shall draw the vital air. 
I wander thus, because that on my lids 
Sweet sleep sits not, but war and the concerns 
Of the Achaians occupy my soul, 
Terrible are the fears which I endure 
For these my people; courage have I none 
Or firmness leil ; my bosom scarce contains 
My bounding heart, and tremors ^ake my limbs. 
But if thy mind, more capable, project 
Aught that may profit us (for thee it si 
SJcep also shuns') arise, and let us both 
Visit the watch. Veal tep\'},o-scrtQiii, 
They yield to 6\eev,foTse\.^\io^*«i«^ 



diake my limbs. ' 
ject I 

it seems ^^J 
both ^^M 
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The foe is posted near, and may intend 

(None knows his purpose) an assault by night, 
To whom Gerenlan Nestor thus replied. 

Most glorious Agamemnon, king of men ! 

Jove never will perform the proud conceits 

Of Hector, nor will give effect to all 

His tumid expectations ; in his turn 

He also (fierce Achilles once appeas'd) 

Shall trouble feel, and, haply more than we, 

But with all readiness I will arise 

And follow thee, that we may also rouse 

Others; illustrious Diomede, discrete 

Ulysses, the swift Ajex, and the son 

Of Phyleus, valiant Meges. It were well 

Were others also summon'd to the guard. 

The godlike Ajax, and Idomeneus, 

Whose ships are at the camp's extremest bounds. 

But though I love thy brother and revere. 

And may perchance offend thee, speak I must, 

And plainly censure him, that thus he sleeps 

And leaves to thee the labour who himself 

Should range the host, soliciting the chiefs 

Of every band, as utmost need requires. 

Him answer'd Agamemnon, king of men. 
Oft-times, old warrior ! I could even wish 
Thy censure of him, tardy as he seems 
And indispos'd to toil ; yet is not sloth 
The cause, or dullness ; but he much observes 
Me, waiting always till I lead the way. 
This night, however, rising first, he stood 
Pk»side me suddenly, and is despatch'd 
Already, to awaken whom thou nam'st. 
Hence, then — for we shall find them with the ^uaj:d 
At the camp-gate, where they are c\\w^^\.o \s\^^^v 
To whom the brieve Gerenian cYAe^ Tce^\e^, 
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His pleasure none will controvert, of aU 
Whom he shsdl waken and exhort to rise. 

So saying, he bound his corslet to his breast, 
His sandals fair to his unsullied feet, 
And fastening by its clasps his purple cloak 
Around him, double and of shaggy pile, 
Seiz'd his stout spear well-arm'd with pointed brass, 
And issued, first, into the Grecian fleet 
There, Nestor, brave Gerenian, with a voice 
Sonorous rous'd the godlike counsellor 
From sleep, Ulysses ; in his heart he felt I 

The sudden sound ; and springing forth, inquired.* 

Why roam ye thus the camp and fleet alone 
In darkness 1 by what urgent need constrain'dl 

To whom the hoary Pylian thus replied. 
Laertes' noble son, for wiles renown'd ! 
Resent it not, for dread is our distress. 
Come, therefore ; help us also to convene 
Others, by office warranted to judge. 
If battle may be best, or instant flight. 

So Nestor. Then re-entering his tent 
Ulyssrs slung his shield, and coming forth 
Join'd them. The son of Tydeus first they sought. 
Him sleeping arm'd before his tent they found 
Amidst liis sleeping followers ; with their shields 
Beneath their heads they lay, and, at the side 
Of each, stood planted in the soil his spear 
On its inverted end ] their polish'd heads 
All glitter'd like Jove's lightning from afarf 

* Afifamcmnon is inactive on this occasion and only fol- 
lows Nestor, in order to show, as tiie commentator observes, 
that in times of extreme dantrcr, the wise arc more wantrd 
than the mi;r|jty, and that a kin*^ d.x-s well t(i net an under 
part in company with \>ersous» Vi-VAut VW^Vww^^V. 

/ -5:ai;,3M>r ;7p—scein.s lo Uvive \accw ^ \v^A\o\n Xt^Yi^NRxSisi^ 
point fitted to thG obtuse eud o« \h« a^^x ^ox \>^^ y^x^w.^^ 
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Himselt the hero, slept A wild bulPs hide 
Was spread beneath him, and on arras ting'd 
With splendid purple lay his head reclin'd. 
Nestor, beside him standing, with his heel 
Shook him, and, urgent, thus the chief reprov'd.* 

Sleep'st thou all night 1 and art thou uninform'd, 
Tydides ! that encamp'd no farther hence 
Than on the rising ground beside the ships 
Our numerous foes still menace usl — ^Arise. 

He ceas'd ; when with a sudden start upsprang 
Tydides, and in accents wing'd replied — 

Old wakeful chief! thy toils are never done. 
Are there not younger of the sons of Greece, 
Who ranging in all parts the camp, might call 
The kings to council 1 But no curb controls 
Or can abate activity like thine. 

To whom Grcrenian Nestor in return. 
My friend ! thou speakest justly. I have sons, 
And they are well deserving ; I have here 
A numerous people also, one of whom 
Might have suffic'd to call the kings of Greece. 
But such occasion presses now the host 
As hath not oft occurred ; the overthrow 
Complete, or full deliverance of us all, 
Jn bsJance hangs, pois'd on a razor's edge. 
But haste, and if thy pity of my toils 

planting that end of it in the ground. It might probahly be 
taken oflf at pleasure. — F, 

* Why with his heel rather than with his hand ? One 
commentator says, that Diomcde lying on the ground, the 
heel was most convenient. Another, that Nestor treated 
him thus uncivilly to make him ashamed of his supine inat- 
tention to the common danger. But \.\v^ \\^^ ^'ckwv?!> ^-^^"^^ 
been customariJy employed on. «\xc;\v occ-^vsws^n ^'^rt y^"^^ 
Sneenth hook of the Odyssey Te\em«LcJax»^^^^^^"^^'^'t^^^ 
tua in the same manner. It is cettaAtilVvet^^cst^ ^"^^"^ 
nerV dayM tbetQ was nothing o«ewvs^ Va\5aft^^^^^' 
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Be such, since thou art younger, call, thyself 
Ajax the swift, and Meges to the guard. 

Then Diomede a lion's tawny skin 
Around him wrapped, depending to his heels. 
And, spear in hand, set forth. The hero call'd 
Those two, and led them whither Nestor bade. 

They, at the gate arriv'd, not sleeping found 
The captains of the guard, but sitting all 
In vigilant posture with their arms prepar'd. 
As dogs that, careful, watch the fold by night, 
Hearing some wild beast in the woods, which 

hounds 
And hunters with tumultuous clamour drive 
Down from the mountain-top, all sleep forego, 
So, sat not on their eyelids gentle sleep 
That dreadful night, but constant to the plain. 
At every sound of Trojan feet they tum'd. 
The old chief joyful at the sight, in terms 
Of kind encouragement them thus address'd. 

So watch my children ! and beware that sleep 
Invade none here, lest all become a prey. 

So saying, he traversed with quick pace the trench 
By every chief whom they had thither call'd 
Attended, with whom Nestor's noble son 
Went, and Meriones, invited both 
To join their consultation. From the foes 
Emerging, in a vacant space they sat, 
Unstrew'd with bodies of the slain, the spot 
Whence furious Hector, after slaughter made 
Of numerous Greeks, night falling, had returned. 
There seated, mutual converse close they held. 
And Nestor, brave Gerenian, thus began * 

* If it be asked, wliy 1Sc?;Vot c\\o^e wcA. ro^thcr to hold this 
consultation within the waW, l\\c nivs^ct o^ NA\s\.^i\\si\^^>\\\iS. 
intending to exhort otheiB to ^o foiXV wv4 \» v^-^^'^^Na Si» 
hoBt of Troy, had he scotned iviriaA e^en \» v-^^ NJoft ^v* 
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Oh friends ! hath no Achaian here such trust 
In his own prowess, as to venture forth 
Among yon haughty Tf ojans 1 He, perchance. 
Might on the borders of their host surprise 
Some wandering adversary, or might Jeam 
Their consultations, whether they propose 
Here to abide in prospect of the fleet, 
Or, sated with success against the Greeks 
So signal, meditate retreat to Troy, 
These tidings gain'd, should he at last return 
Secure, his recompense wilJ be renown 
Extensive as the heavens, and fair reward. 
From every leader of the fleet, his gift 
Shall be a sable ewe, and sucking lamb, 
Rare acquisition ! and at every board 
And sumptuous banquet, he shall be a guest* 

He ceas'd, and all sat silent, when at length 
The mighty son of Tydeus thus replied. 
I, Nestor ! feel such courage, and, myseH 
Will enter Ilium's host encamp'd so nigh ; 
But shall adventure with a livelier hope 
And be embolden'd much, some valiant friend 
Adventuring with me; for a friend may spy 
Advantage ere myself, and may advise 
Its happiest uses overseen by me. 

He ceas'd, and willing to partake his toils 

himself, he would have discouraged his hearers and dis- 
cotintcnanced the underlain ingf. 

The circumslance of the vacant spot is artfully intro- 
duced to impress the mind more powerfully with an idea of 
the havoc made by Hector. It was difficult to find a seat 
where the ground was not covered with bodicp, nor C( ul 1 it 
be found at all except at the very point whence Hector had 
returned from slaughter. 

* Sable, because the cxpeditioxv 'W^va m^$).^ Vj \v\'^^n'«^'cA 
each with a lamb, as typical o£ iVve ftwVt o^ V^cv^vx^ai^^^'^'' 
Sei^.per Barneg, 
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Arose no few. Brave ministers of Mars 
Each Ajax willing stood ; willing as they 
Meriones ; most willing Nestor's son ; 
Willing, the brother of the chief of all, 
Nor willing less Ulysses to explore 
The host of Troy, for ho possessed a heart 
Delighted ever with some bold exploit. 

Then Agamemnon, king of men, began, 
Now, Diomede, in whom my soul delights ! 
Choose whom thou wilt for thy companion ; choose 
The fittest here ; for numerous wish to go. 
Leave not, through deference to another's rank, 
The more deserving, nor prefer the worse, 
Respecting either pedigree or power. 

So spake he, fearing lest his choice should fall 
On Menelaus; then, renown'd in arms 
The son of Tydeus, rising, spake again. 

If the election be referred to me, 
How then can I forget or overlook 
Divine Ulysses, whose courageous heart 
With such good will and fortitude endures 
Whatever toils, and whom Minerva loves 1 
Let him attend me, and through fire itself 
We 3hall return ; for none is wise as he. 

To whom Ulysses, hardy chief, replied. 
Tydides ! neither praise me much, nor blame. 
For these are Grecians in whose ears thou speak'st, 
And know me well. But let us hence ! the night 
Draws to a close ; day comes apace ; the stars 
Are far advanc'd ; two parts have nearly pass'd 
Of darkness, but the third is yet entire,* 

So they ; then each his dreadful arms put on. 

* The ni^rht, consislmg o? t\veVje\\wixa,'w^^\itit»jtd.vsv^ I 
to the Scholiast, divided m\.o \\iTcei ^mX* o^ fe\« \«sva^ ^»^ 
Seven hours were now classed, MlVlo\«\5^€t^^w^^"^^aoA«^ 
cond portion and the wboV^ ^3:i\^A ^poStXXox^ A>3^^'s«»m«A. 
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To Diemede, who at the fleet had left 
His own, the dauntless Thrasymedes gave 
His shield and sword twoed>?'d, and on his head 
Plac'd, crestlcss, unadorned his bull-skin casque. 
It WEis a stripiing*s helmet, such as youths 
Scarce yet confirm'd in lusty manhood, wear. 
Meriones with quiver, bow and sword 
Furnish'd Ulysses, and his brows enclos'd 
In his own casque of nide with many a thong 
Well brac'd within ; without it was secur'd 
With boars* teeth ivory-white inserted thick 
On all sides, and with woollen head-piece Un*d. 
That helmet erst Autolycus had brought 
From Eicon, where he entered through a breacli 
Amyntor's mansion and purloin'd the prize.* 
He on Amphidamas the prize bestow'd 
In Scandia ; from Amphidamus it pass'd 
To Molus as a hospitable pledge ; 
He gave it to Meriones his son. 
And now it guarded shrewd Ulysses' brows.t 
Thus clad in arms terrific, forth they sped. 
Leaving their fellow clieifs, and as they went 
A heron, by command of Pallas, flew 
Close on the right beside them ; darkling they 
Discerned him not, but heard his clanging plumes.. 
Ulysses in the favourable sign 
Exulted, and Minerva thus invok*d4 
O hear me, daughter of Jove aegis-arm'd ! 

* Autolycus was grandfather of Ulysses by the mother's 
side. 

+ Scandia was a city of Cythcrae, an island belonj^ing to 
the St^irtans, in whicli Venus was splendidly worsliipped, 
wiio was thence culled Cythorea. — Some interijroter?^ v^<\<^- 
rant of this circumstance, \uv.vi v!.\\';>\^c\<,vi^\\y:A.^^cnxAv^^'«^ 
only another name for the hc\me\. Wte \\\^yvV\wv^^- 
t Zoilaa asked how it was posaWA^ XV^N.X^Vs^'^^^ V «?^ 
jjoice in the omen and not bring iVie etvewj iX^^NxN.^^ 
^f joy nauBt of necessity be c\axaoTo\\m« 



^PWy present hdper in all straights, whose eya ^^^| 
^^Marka all my ways, with more than wonted cai^^^ 
This night defend me! grant that after toil 
Successful, glorious, such as long shaH fill 
With grief the Trojans, we may safe return 
And witli immortal honours to the fleet "^^H 

Valiant Tydidea, next, his prayer prefeiT'd, ^^H 
Unconqner'd daughter ofimperial Jove ! j^^H 

1 M e now attend, as erst to Thebes, my sire ^^^| 
^^hrhe valiant Tyrteus; from Asopus' tonks, 
^■pommission'd by the Greeks with terms of peacP, 
^^Bo Thehes he went, and in thy strength divine, 
H O goddess ! marvellous exploits achlev'd, ^^^^ 

Returning. Such protection, equal aid ^^^^ 

Grant also to myself, and I devote J^^^J 

A yearling heifer, with her horns inclosed ^^^H 
I Id dnetile gold, a sacriGce to thee. ^^^H 

I Such prayer they made, and Pallas heard *'^^^| 

r pleas'd. ^^H 

Their orisons ended to the daughter dread ^^H 
Of mighty Jove, like lions they advanc'd 
Througli shades of night, through carnage, arms,an| 

Nor Hector to the valiant chiefe of Troy 
Permitted sleep, but summoning, the while, 
His princes, and the prime of al) his host, 
Amid the foil assembly thus began. 

Who, for such recompense as shall requite 
His cour.ige gloriously, will undertake 
And with good tiiith perform what 1 require 1 
The proudest chariot with the noblest steeds 
In the whole camp of Greece he shall obtain, 
And bright renown tich\eve, who dares adrand 
To listen and to learn W\ v'^'^'^^f ^'^ 
If still the ships be guacdcA, ot \\v& Cite^m, i 
^'eriabour'd, sleep, aiaa.vanf\>i«WinXr - 
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So H^tor spake, but answer none return'd* 
'There v^as one Dolon in the camp of Troy, 
Son of Eumedes, herald of the gods, 
Who with five daughters had no son beside.* 
The youth was wealthy ; comeliness of face 
Had npne to boast, and, running, few to fear. 
Such Dolon was, who, standing forth, replied. 

My spirit. Hector, prompts me, and my mind 
Endued with manly vigour, to approach 
Yon gallant ships, that I may tidings hear. 
But come. For my assurance, lifting high 
Thy sceptre, swear to me, for my reward, 
The horses and the brazen chariot bright 
Which bear renown'd Achilles o'er the field. 
I will not prove a useless spy, nor fall 
Below thy best opinion; pass I will 
Their army through, till I shall reach the ship 
Of Agamemnon, where the chiefs, perchance, 
Now sit consulting, or to fight, or fly. 

Then Priam's son his sceptre seized, and sware. 
Be witness Jove the Thunderer ! that the steeds 
Of Peleus' son by Dolon shall be driven. 
And by no Trojan else. They shall be thine, 
Brave Dolon ! thine to thy perpetual praise. 

He said, and falsely sware, yet him assur'd. 
Then Dolon, instant, o'er his shoulders slung 
His bow elastic, wrapp'd himself around 
With a gray wolf-skin, to his head a casque 
Adjusted, coated o'er with ferret's felt. 
And seizing his sharp javelin, from the host ^ 

Turn'd right toward the fleet, but was ordain'd 
To disappoint his sender, and to bring 

* This circumstance is sup^^ost.iV Vo Vci \c\^'^vscsrA ^i>s» '*■ 
probable cause of his limidlty. i:.<\\ica\.t\ ^*V^ \Ly^^ .'^i^; 
wd having had no opportumty o£ \jA\v\eM\c c^'stcSs.^ vb^ 
irJjr dajrsrhe wm the losfi quiiiiftftAio^ ^^.-^vtwo^- 
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No tidings thence. The throng of Trojan steeds 
And warriors left, with brisker pace he mov'd, 
When brave Ulysses his approach perceived, 
And thus to Diomede his speech addressed. 
Tydides ! yonder man is from tJic host; 
Either a spy he comes, or with intent 
To spoil the dead. First, freely let him pass 
Few paces, then pu rsuing him with speed, 
Seize on him suddenly ; but should he prove 
Of swifter foot than we, with threatening spear 
Enforce him from his camp toward the fleet, 
Lest he elude us, and escape to Troy. 
So they ; then, turning from the road oblique. 
Among the carcases each laid him down. 
Dolon, suspecting nought, ran swiftly by. 
But when such space was interposed as mules 
Plough in a day, (for mules tl.e ox surpass 
Through fallows deep-drawing the jwnderous plough) 
Both ran toward him.* Dolon at the sound 
Stood ; for he hop'd some Trojan friends at hand 
From Hector sent to bid him back again. 
But when within spear's cast, or less, tJ^.ey came 
Knowing them enemies, he turn'd to fligl.t 
His agile limbs, and they as swift pursued. 
As two fleet hounds taught* skilfully the chase 
Hang on the rear of flying hind or hare. 
And urge Ler, never swerving from the track, 
Through copses close ; she screaming scuds before ; 
So Diomede and dread Ulysses him 
Chas'd constant, intercepting his return. 
And now, fast-fleeing to the ships, he soon 

* Commentators here arc cxlrcnicly in the dark, anJ 
even Aristarchus Bccms to \\a\c ivl\,u\\\\^U'd an cxplanatitii 
in rain — Thv transLilor docs woV vTv:\.v:\vt\. Vvi Xyolxsj. -as^^x- 
tainedthc distance intended, bul otA^ Xo \\;iN«i t^s^iw ^ ^\*- 
Sffuce suited to the occasion. 



Had rcacIiM the guarJ, but Pallas with new force 
Inspir'd Tydidps. lest a meaner Greek 
Should boast that he hatl smitten Dulon first, 
And Dlomede win only second praise. 
He pois'd his tilled Speav, and thus exclaim'd. 

Stand 1 or my spear shall stay thee. Death hat 1 
pends 
At e^ery step ; thou can'st not 'scape me long- 
He said, and thjew his spear, but by design 
Err'd from the man. The pulish'd weapon swift 
O'er glancing his right shoulder, pierc'd the soil 
Not far beyond him. TeiTified he stood. 
Stammering, and sounding tlu-ougli his lips the datl 
Of chattering teeth, with visage deadly wan. 
They panting reach 'd him, seiz'd his bands, aod bs 
In tears dissolving, suppliant thus began. 

Spare me, and take my ransom. 1 am rich 
In gold and brass and sleel, and when he learng 
That I am captive at the ships, my sire 
Will drain his richest stores to set me free. 

To whom Ulysses politic replied. 
Take courage ; entertain no thought of death. 
But haste ! this tell me, and disclose the truth. 
Why, leaving Bium's host, hast thou approactfd 
The ships alone, while others seek repose I 
To gather spoil ! To pry and to esplore 
For Hector's pleasure 1 Or to please thyself!* 

Then Dolon, his limbs trembling, thus repliei 
Not self-beguil'd I came, but by the lure 
Of Hector's specious arts, and by hia oath 

• EustathiuB ohaerves it us on effect of Ddon's tcTTW 
llial rt dt'iirivod him ciilirel)' uf liia vjQOljei tiv».\™i-, 
havlnjt iJBinajtded an oaXh fcom UccVit "«\ieQ. >iM«e. w 
to bare been Utile need of it, ho now ^\"(ea eisl tT" 

ovBB to VI enemy, merely bccmiso \io ^.vaatf""' 

•ago, ami iaaUls iM ao such prelinuna-TN- 
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' That the resplendent chariot and the steeds 
Of the renown'd Acliilles should be mine. 
He bade me, under night's fast-Qitting shades 
Approach our enemies, a spy, to learn 
If still the ships be guarded, or the Greeks, 
O'erlabour'd, sleep, and, vanquished, mean to fly.* 

To whom Ulysses, smilhig;, thus replied. 
Thou wast, in ti-ulli; ambitious to deserve 
Ko sordid prize. But under mortal sway 
Those steeds are restifl^ nor with ease controll'd 
By any meaner hands than of himself 
^acides, whom Ocean's daughter bore. 
But come— speak trutli, and truth without disguise. 
Where lell'st thou Hector at thy coming-fort h 1 
Where shall his armour, chariot, steeds be found? 
Where sleep your other chiefs, and by what guard 
AtteBded 1 Fix ye your encampment here 
Till ye assail the shipsl or well-content 
With victory won, will ye return to Troy 

To whom this answer Dolon straight retum'd^ 
Son of Eumedes. Witli unfeigning truth 
Simply and plainly will 1 utter all. 
Hector, with all the senatorial chiels. 
Beside the tomb of sacred llus sita 
Consulting, from the noisy camp remote.+ 
But for the guards, hero ! concerning whom 
Thou hast inquir'd, there is no certain watcb 
This night appointed to pi-otect the hoat ; 
The native Trojans (for th^ can no leas) 
Sit sleepless all, and each his friend exhorts 

• Dolon reprcsenlB this oalli ns tliB bait wilh which 
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tilua was Ban of Troa, n.iidftom\«ni>.\w.ii\,'j'BM.siiii 

^A'lun, His tomb was cquidiBlanl immtio^ »ai'&ai» 

^Greece, ftanding in Vlio ii\idd\o otiXie Tj^ius. '^ 
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__9^o vigilance; but all our foreign aids, 
' Who neither wives nor children hazard here, 
Trusting the Trojans for that service, sleep.* 

To whom Ulysses, ever wise, replied. 
How sleep the strangers, and allies 1 — apart 1 
Or with the Trojans mingled] — I would leam. 

So spake Ulysses; to whom Dolon thus, 
Son of Eiimedes. I will all unfold. 
And all most truly. By the sea are lodg'd 
The Carians, the Pffionians arm'd with bows. 
The Leleges, with the Pelasgian band, 
And the Caucones. On the skirts encamp 
Of Thymbra, the Maionians crested high. 
The Phrygian horsemen, with the Lycian host. 
And the bold troop of Mysia's haughty sons. 
But wherefore these inquiries, thus minute 1 
For if ye wish to penetrate the host, 
These who possess the borders of the camp 
Farthest remov'd of all, are Thracian powers 
Newly arriv'd; among them Rhesus sleeps, 
Son of Eloneus, their chief and king. 
His steeds I saw, the fairest by these eyes 
Ever beheld, and loftiest; snow itself 
They pass in whiteness, and in speed the winds. 
With gold and silver all his chariot burns. 
And he arriv'd in golden armour clad 
Stupendous ! little suited to the state 
Of mortal man — more seemly for a god ! 
Now, either lead me to your gallant fleet. 
Or, where ye find me, leave me straitly bound 
Till ye return, and, after trial made, 
Shall know if I have spoken false or true. 



*0/ran.i.Yap Tp«uv nvpoj .,^-, -- 
aera of fteartha— that la Vo BB.y, nXl 
>,oroalivsaofthB city, 
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But hfm brave Diomede with aspect sten» 
Anawer'd. Since, Dolon ! Ihnu art caught, althout^ 
Thjr tidings please me well, hope not to live ; 
For sliould we now release tliee. nnd dismiss. 
Thou will revisit yel again the fleet 
A spy or open foe ; but smitten once 
Bj this death -dealing arm, thou slialt return 
To render mischief to the Greeks no more,* 

He ceasM, and Dolon would have stretch'd 
hand 
To touch his beard, and pleaded hard for life, 
Bnt with hii laulchjon, rising to the blow, 
Oo the mid-neck he smoto him, cutCmg sheer 
Both tendons with a stroke so swift, that ere 
His tongue had ceas'd, his head was in the dust 
They took his helmet cloth'd with ferret's felt, 
Blripp'd off his wolf-skin, seiz'd hia bow and BpCBl* 
And brave Ulysses, lilting in his liand 
The ti ophy to Minerva, pray'd and said : 
Hait goddess ; these are thine ! for thee of all 
Who in Olympus dwell, we wiU invoke 
First to our aid. Now also guide our steps, 
Propitious, to the Thracian tents and steeds, 

He ceas'd, and at arms-leQglh the lifted spwli 
Hung on a tamarisk ; but mark'd the spot, 
Plucking away with hand-full grasp tlie reeds 
And spreading Ijoughs, lest they should seek the 
prize 

" Howeonld Diomedi; linaw his naineJ Some, Ihcrpfetr, 
^ave Biippoecd IIig word in liiis [ilncc not tie name of IWoo 
but B pnrliciple, OUiers, Iiokcmt, mj in rcjily, iDul lb» 
litgo having luted more ititm nine ycora, inuij indiiiduk 
ef taeb arm j must ncccBsniW^ \ie Vtiqwci W Kbis other, and 
DoUait in parli<m\Bc, "«iis ViVcV^ \ji \i» Yiuwm Vi 'Sw, tiota 
•iani, at lea»l bj name, \je\nii \iii: «rti ifi v.^unfA^vajb'k* 
' W>aU a. wealth; on« ^H 
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Tliemselves in vain, returning ere tlie right. 
Swift traveller, should have fled before the dawn. 
Thence o'er the bloody champaigne strew'd with 

Proceeding, to the Thracian lines they came. 
They, wearied, slept profound; beside them lay 
In triple order regular arrang'd 
Their radiant armour, and their steeds in pairs. 
Amid them Rhesus slept, and at his side 
His coursers, to the outer chariot-ring 
Faaten'd secure. Ulysses saw him first. 
And, seeing, signified him to his ii'iend. 

Behold tlie man, Tydides < Lo ! the steeda 
By Dolon specified whom we have slain. 
Be quick. Exert thy force. Arm'd as thon art, 
Sleep not. Loose thou the steeds, or alatighter thou 
The Thracians, and the steeds shall be my care. 
He ceas'd ; then blue-eyeii Pallaa wllh fresh tbrce 
Invigoiir'd Dioraede. From side to side 
He slew ; dread groans arose of dying men 
Deep-wounded, and the earth all swam with blood. 
As when he finds a flock unguarded, sheep 
Or goats, the hon rushes on his prey. 
With suth unsparing force Tydides smote 
The men of Thrace, til! he had slaughter'd twelve ; 
And whom Tydides with his laiilchion struck 
Ulysses by his ancles dragg'd aside. 
With purpose that the steeds might pass with ease* I 

tNor start, as yet uncustom'J to the dead. 
But when the son of Tydeus found the king', 
Blm also panting forth his last, last breath, 
■Bi.Be added to the twelve ; for at his he-ad 
An evil dream that night had stood, the & 
Of Dinmede, by Pallas" art devis'i. 
Mean-tiiae, the bold Ulysses \oos'i ftvs *■«« 
ynich, to each other reln'd. 'he &xo"ic iftsEO* 
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Smiting them with his bow, (for of the scourge' 
He thought not in the chariot-seat aecur'd) 

And as he went, hiss'd, -warning Diomede. 

But he, projecting still some liardier deed, 

Slood doubtful, whether by the pole to draw 

The chariot tiienee, laden wilh gorgeous arms, 

Or whether heaving it on high, lo bear 

The burthen off, or whether yet lo smite 

More Thracians dead; when hira with vBiiaiit 

thoughts 
Perples'd, Minerva, drawing near, bespake. 

Son of bold Tydeus 1 think on thy return 
To yonder fleet, lest thou ciepart constrained. 
Some-olher god may rouse the powers of Troy. 

She ended, and he knew the voice divine. 
At once he mounted. With his bow the sieed* 
Ulysses smote, and to the ships they flew. 

Nor look'd the bender of the silver bow, 
Apollo, forth in vain, but, at the sight 
Of Pallas guarding Efiomede incens'd, 
Descended to the field where numerous most 
He saw the Trojans, and at once awoke 
Hippocniin, Thracian senator and cbiel^ 
Kinsman of Rhesus, and renown'd in arms." 
He, starting from his sleep, no sooner saw 
The spot deserted where so lately lay 
Those fiery coursers, and his warrior friends 
Gasping annmd lirrn, than aloud he yell'd 
The name of Rhesus. Instant, at the voice, 
Wild stir arose and clamoroua uproar 

• How then is il lo 'to cccounled for that he did not 
Krpoae lo prevent the slaughter of liin friends by Diome 
Jupiler lind furhidrttn aU \hUi&(ov.m tX Uio godt. 
when Apollo Haw PaUas aUimft\H(; Vei ^oiwitWe \».vi«^ T 
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Of fast-assembling Trojans. Deeds they saw — 

Terrible deeds, and marvellous perform'iJ, 

But not their authore — they had sought the ships. 

Mean-time arriv'd where they had slain the spy 
Of Hector, there Ulysses, dear to Jose, 
The coursers staid, and, leaping to the ground, 
The son of Tydeus in Ulysses hands 
Plac'd Dolon's armour clotted with his blood. 
Then vaulted light into his seat again. 
He lash'd the steeds, they, not unwilling, flew 
To the deep-bellied barks, as to their home. 
First Nestor heard the sound, and thus he said. 

Friends ! counsellors ! and leaders of the Greeks 
False shall I speak, or true ? — but speak I must. 
The echoing sound of hoofs alarms my ear. 
Oh tb.it Ulysses and brave Diomede 
This moment might arrive drawn into camp 
By Trojan steeds ! But ah, the dread I feel ! 
Lest some disaster have for ever queli'd 
In yon rude host those noblest of the Greeks.* 

He hart not ended, when themselves arriv'd. 
Both quick dismounted j joy at their return 
Fill'd every bosom ; eadi with kind salute 
Cordia!, and right-hand welcome greeted thf 
And first Gerenian Nestor thus inquir'd. 

Glory of Greece 1 Oh chief extoll'd by all I 
Ulysses ! how have ye these steeds acquir'd 
In yonder host 1 or met ye as ye went 
Some god who gave them to you 1 for they sho' 
A lustre dazzling as the beams of day. 

* Nfi^tor, baviDg* propoEcd tho p^pcdttion, 
iiiorD intcrealeiJ in tlie ruccbsb of il, and cc 
tencd more ttteatively than oUitia \o ca\E\\^iw % 
ol'lheii-relara.^See Barnes. 
The Greeks coiuidured thole encmves ea 
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Old as I am, 1 mingle yet in fight 
With Ilium's sons,— lurk never in the flert— 
Yet saw 1 at no time, or hate reniark'd 
Steeds such as these ; i^^hich Iherefore 1 believe 
Perforce, that ye have gain'd by gift divine; 
For Jove and Jove-born Pallas love you both. 

To whom Ulysses, thus, discrete, replied. 
Neleion Nestor, glory of the Greeks ! 
A god, so willing, could have given us steeds 
Superior, for their bounty knows no bound* 
But venerable chief! these which thou seest 
Are Thraciaua new-aiTiv'd. Their master Ilea 
Slain by the brave Tydides with no fewer 
Than twelve, his noblest warriors, at his aide. 
A thirteenth also, at small distance hence 
We slew, by Hector and the chiefs of Troy 
Sent to inspect the posture of our host.* 

IJe said ; then, high in exultation, drove 
The coursers o'er the trench, and with him pass'd 
The glad Achalans ; at the spacious tent 
Of Diomede arriv'd with even thongs 
They tied them at the cribs where stood thesteedf 
Of Tydeus' son, with winnow'd wheat supplied. 
Ulysses in his bark the gory siiotis 
Of Dolon plac'd, designing them a gift 
To Pallas. Then, descending to the sea. 
Their necks and limbs from stains of toil Ihaf | 

cleans'd, 
And, so refresh'd and purified, their last 
Ablution in bright tepid baths perform'd. 
Each thus completely lav'd, and with smooth oil 

•HnriiBi't[idnnl\ietcCoTigEll,imsBtr,tlioiighsomohaTe»l' 
tprod rpis In TEtiiaKai£EKB.-tov. — ^W™^n K\*.w«Jiao 
Is not numbctsd wrtVi \»» ?cns'G^=Str^»rtwfc» 
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Anwnted, at the well-spread board they sat. 
And qua^cU >n honour of Minerva, wine 
Delicious, fern the brimming beaker drawn.* 

* Ulysses and his companion were not the only Grecians 
thus employed, /or it was now morning, and the hour waa 
come when others would consequently do the same 
Schd. jptr Vill, 
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AEOUMENT OF THE ELEVENTH BOOK. 

AgELmemnon dUtinguishcB himself. He is wounded, and- 
retires. Hiomede ie wounded by ParLs : Ulysiics by Sqcub. 
Ajoi with McDBlauB SJBB to Ihl relief of Ulysaen, and 
Enrjpylus, soon after, to the relief of Ajai. While he ia 
employed in assisting AjiLX, he ia shot in the thigh by 
Paris, who also wounda Machaon. Nestor conveys Mn- 
cfaaon ffom the Scld. AchillcB despatchos Fatroclus to 
the tenl of Neetur, and Nestor lakes that oceasion to ei. 
hort Patroclns to euguge in battle, dothed in tiie armour 
ofAchiiles. 



BOOK XL 

Aurora from Tithonus' side arose* 
"With light for heaven and earth, when Jove d 

patch'd 
Fel) Discord down into Achaia's fleet 
Bearing the sign of battle in her hand.f 

■ Tillionua was tlie son of Laomedon and brother 'j 
Priam, a. youth of auch extraordinary beauty that Anta 
stole itnd kept him concealed in Ethiopia. By liiin she tn 
Iwo Bons, Emathion and Memnon. The former, defend 
tlie golden apples, woa aloin by Herculea, and Achilles il 
the latter. Tithonus Jiaving- asked and obtained imm 
talitj from Aurora, but forgetting to ask unfading you 
also, grew old, and unable longer to endure tlio ilk i 
human lift, eutrealod that ha might die; but that being io ^^ 
posaihle, the goddess Iranafonned him into a groaBkwj'jii^^^ 
tliat if ahc could no longer be happ^ iiv\nft cirfataces^** 
Joasl hear his voice pcipc\\ui.\4-—VMa S<i*A,-s«.t 
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High on Ulyssea' towering ship she stood 

Tlic centre of the fleet, whence all might hear. ' 

The tent of Telamon'a huge son between, ' 

And of Achilles, who, confiding both 

In their heroic fottitude, their barks 

Had station'd last and utmost of the line. 

9^here plac'd, a piercing cry she sent abroad 

Among th' Achaians, such as thirst infos'd 

Of battle ceaseless into every breast. 

All deem'd, at once, war sweeter, than to seek 

Tlieir native country through the waves again. 

Then with loud voice Atridea bade the Greeks 

Gird on their tiainess, and liiniself put on 

Bright armour. First around his legs he clasp'd 

His shining greaves with silver studs secur'd, 

Then bound his corslet to his bosom, gift 

Of Cynyras long since; for rumour loud ^h 

Had Cyprus reach'd of an Achaian host ^^M 

Assembling, destin'd to the shores of Troyj ^^H 

Wherefore, to gratify the king of men, ^^H 

He made the gorgeous decoration his.* 

Ten rods of azure steel that corslet bore. 

Twice six of gold, twice ten of brightest tin ;t 

TcpTeientliig IiastULty, some, a sworil, snd eami^, a tD:c!i 
with which she fireil tho spirita of tliu cambatant^. 

■ Son of Bias, and no rich that tie ii said nal oiilj lo ha(« 

entertained the wholo Grecian army many dajts, but la 

have proaiiscd also to furnish t)iaui uith subsiGtcnee duiin| 

the BKga. But it is hkenlEo Raid, that, proving iinnriindwl 

of his promise, he was cursed by Agamemnon, and wait 

aflcc slain by Apollo becaui^Q he had daccd (o contend nilh 

him on the lyre. His dauglilera aho, fiily in number, oo 

tha emm account a1] pciislicd in the ocean.— Sfs VJII. 

f The arran^DOVcnt nC \\tcBe to&h u vi'^i^wed to IiaTC 

heen allurnate, first aioA o? aVaeV, \\\eift tS ija,^%j« '&4a.«^ 

goldaa line, then again n. n>4 ot tin, oai *i(,iw 

toteaJ. Two of gold, iccotdinii \» fii^i 6\tVft.-A»i 
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Six spiry serpents their uplifted iieads 
Cerulean darted at the wearer's throat, 
Splendour diffusing as the various bow- 
Fis'd by Satumian Jove in shower)'' clouds, 
A sign to mortal men.* He slung his sword 
Athwart his shoulders; dazzling bright it shone 
With gold emboss'd, and silver was the sheath 
Suspended grateful in a belt of gold. 
His massy shiAd o'ershadowing him whole, 
High-wrought and beautiful, he next assum'd. 
Ten brazen circles bright around its field 
Extensive, circle within circle, ran ; 
The central boss was black, but hemni'd about 
"With twice ten bosses of resplendent tin. 
There, dreadful ornament ! the visage dark 
Of Gorgon scowl'd, border'd by Flight and Fear, 
The loop was silver, and a serpent form 
Cerulean over all its surface twin'd. 
Three heads erecting on one neck, the heads 
Together wreath'd into a stately crown; 
His helmet qufitrc crestetJ, and with studs, 
Fast rivetted around, he to his brows 
Adjusted, whence tremendous wav'd his crest 
Of mounted hair on high.f Two spears he m 

rod R, remain unaccounted for, wliith arc euppuseJ lohj 
been both attached to the tiupcricr part of the caislst n 
il adjoined liio ueck. 

• Tpi« txafipe, — Three on a side. This i> i 
Iho proper puuttuiilioi], Ihougli itdiSers from thai of nllfl 
Editions that I have accn. 1 find it no where but ii 
Fend inn Scholium . 

i Qu&tre. tree led. So I have CEiidued r!rpafaIu;M 
which lilcrally signifies having four conw. The cone ^ 
a lube into wliieh the crest wn6\nae.t\*A.TV«i-«ai&«!? 
creeled may nesd a precedfim. fot "vl.B yiB\I&ta!ivsci-,«sAJ 
to haiie a sufficient one in l\\Q CAiitvaa*V*-^*^ e^m" 
Shahapeare. 
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t'onderoua, brass-pointed, and that flash'd to heaveiL 
BSounds like clear thunder, by ttie spouse of J07e 
■And by Minerva rais'd to extol the king 
■ of Opulent Mycenaj, roU'd around.* 
I At once each bade his charioteer his steeds 
I Hold fast beside the margin of the trench 
f In orderly array; the foot all-arm" " 
Rush'd forward, and the clamour of the host 
Rose infinite into the dawning skies ; 
First, to the trench, th' embattled infantry 
Advanc'd; then came the chariots near befaind.n 
Dire was the tranult by Saturnian Jove 
Excited, and from etlier down he shed 
Blood-tinctur'd dews among them ; Ibr he ti 
That day to send full many a warrior bold 
To Pinto's dreary realm, slain premature. 
Opposite, on the rising ground, appeat'd 
The Trojans; them majestic Hector led, 
Noble Polydamas, Mneas rais'd 
To godlike honours in all Trojan hearts. 
And Polybus, with whom Antenor's sons 
Agenor, and in stature, form, and air 
Divine, the youthful Acamas advanc'd. 
Hector the splendid orb of his broad shield 
Bore in the van, and as a comet now 
Glares through the clouds portentous, and againr 
Obscur'd by gloomy vapours, disappears. 
So Hector, marshalling his host, in front 
Now shone, now vanish'd in the distant rear. 
All cas'd in brass he flam'd, and on the sight 
Flash'd as the lightnings of Jove ajgis-arm'd. 

• TJaifl seoms the piopci vm'pQiV ot i-j^aivumvi . JupitJ 

is called ffiyiS'tos. I 

t The trin.lator follows C\MV.e \a ft.™ iclat^nft^w^ 

pasMage to us not very inteffiaiWo. 
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a reapers, toiling opposite, soon striice 
5ln alley through some rich man's com, his wheat 
Or barley, severing swiftly from the soil, 
So Greeks and Trojans, with resistless force 
Assailing and assall'd, each-others ranks 
Swept ; ignominious flight alike they scorn'd, 
Alike in fierce hostility their heads 
Both bore aloft, and rush'd as wolves to blood.* 
Discord, spectatress terrible, that sight 
Beheld exulting ; she, of all the gods, 
Alone was present ; of the powers-beside 
None interfer'd, but each his bright abode 
Quiescent occupied wherever built 
Among the windings of tfi' Olympian heights ; 
Yet blam'd they all the tempest-stirring son 
Of Saturn, for his purpos'd aid to Troy. 
Th' eternal father reck'd not; he, apart 
Seated in solitary pomp, enjoy'd 
His glory, and from on high the towers survey'd 
Of Ilium and the fleet of Greece, the flash 
Of gleaming arms, the slayer and the slain. 

While morning lasted, and the light of day 
Increas'd, so long the weapons on both sides 
Flew in tliick vol lies, and the people fell. 
But, what time his repast the woodman spreadvl 
In some umbrageous vale ; his sinewy arms 
Wearied with hewing many a lofty tree. 
And hie wants satisfied, he feels at length 
The pinch of appetite to pleasant food. 
Then was it, that encouraging aloud 

• Such wna their ninnncr of reaping. Two rcBpe 
morE, begiQDtug dd opposita tidee of ttic Getd,'^' 
tiil they met ia the middle.— Ste ViU. 
The original siniila is said In \rti.\c \ieen a- "£"*^™ 
with Alexander Iha Great, und vitfc'^A'i -"SB^*^^ 
n^ modern hero acquainlod wiVU A. 
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'Sach other, In their native virtue strong, 
The Greeks forc'd every phalanx of the foe. 
Forth. sprang the monarch first ; he slew the chief 
Birnior, nor hhn only, but with him 
Ofleua also driver of his steeds. 
OtleQs, with a leap alighting, rush'd 
Agamemnon; he his fierce assault 
iconntering, with well-pointed spear liis front 
'.et full ; nor could his helmet's brass sustain 
'hat violence, hut scull and helmet both 
lattering, the bloody weapon all his brain 
illuted, and his martial rage repressed, 
'he king of men despoil'd and left them both 
''ith shining bosoms naked. Isus, next, 

id Antiphus he flew to slay, the sons 
If Priam both, and in one chariot Irorne, 
This spurious, genuine that. The bastwd dr( 
And Antiphus, a warrior high renown'd. 
Fought from the chariot; them Achilles erst 
Feeding their flocks on Ida had surpris'd 
And bound with osiers, but for ransom loos'd. 
Of these, imperial Agamemnon, (irst. 
Above the pap pierc'd Isua ; next, he smote 
Antiphus with his sword beside the ear. 
And from his chariot cast him to the ground. 
Their arms in haste he atripp'd, well Imowing oach ; 
For he had seen them when from Ida's heights 
Achilles led them to the Grecian fleet 
As with resistless fangs the lion breaks 
The tender offspring of the nimble hind. 
Entering her lair, and takes their feeble lives ; 



\ 



■ Die poet thus maikB the moment llie more clearly to 

i/Juslralo the va\oai ot Uic Gietiims, "C\w nmAnan M 

noan grows weary, reposes \\viti5e\! smi v&b» \i« wj*i. 

mnoe, but ciicliv lUan ilw^a vVslVt" Giwt-** bmumAS*-* 

Iflvea moat and bore dowTi ^\ \iotOTe Um.™. ^_ 
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She, though at hand, can 3defld them no defaice. 
But through the thick wood, wing'd with terror, 

starts 
Herself away, trembling at such a foe. 
So them no Trojan there had power to save, 
Self-saving flight the sole concern of all. 
Pisander and Hippolochus the brave 
He next assail'd, whose mercenary sire 
Antimachus, with gold by Paris bought. 
When others would, still, resolute, refused 
To render Helen at her lord's demand ; 
His sons, in one bright chariot borne, the king 
Encountered ; they (for they had lost the reins) 
With trepidation and united force 
Essay'd to check the steeds ; astonishmfent 
Seiz'd both ; Atrides with a lion's rage 
Came on, and from the chariot thus they sued. ^ 

Oh spare us ! son of Atreus, and accept 
Ransom immense. Antimachus our sire 
Is rich in various treasure, gold and brass. 
And temper'd steel, gnd, hearing the report 
That in Achaia's fleet his sons survive, 
Will recompense thee with a glorious price. 

So they with tears and gentle terms the king 
Accosted, but no gentle answer heard. 

Are ye indeed the offspring of the chief 
Antimachus, who wheil my brother once 
With godlike Laertiades your town 
Enter'd ambassador, his death advis'd 
In council, and to let him forth no more 1 , 

Now rue ye both the baseness of your sire.* ■ 

He said, and from his chariot to the plain 

* The person of an ambassadox vj^^ ^^^-'^^'^^^^^v 
MAcred, and to violate tbcm was dcetaed viw oxsN.'^^^^ ^ 
otilf barbsLrians could he capable. 

ii3* 
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Thrust down Piaandrus, piercing with keen lance 
His bosom, and supine he smote the field. , 

Down leap'd Hippolochus, whom on the ground 
He slew; cut sheer his hands, and lopp'd his he$A, 
And roii'd it like a mortar through the ranks.* 
He left the slain, and where he saw the field 
With thickest battle cover'd thither flew. 
By all the Greciaas follow'd bright in nrms. 
The scatter'd infantry constrain'd to fly 
Fell by the inrantry, and bruis'd beneath 
The wheels of rolling chariots charioteera 
Lay gasping, while the steeds with thundering hooft 
The dust escited, and the king of men 
Incessant slaughteiing, calPd his Argives on.t 
As when fierce flames some ancient forest seize. 
From side to side in flakes the various wind 
Rolls them, and to the roots devour'd, the triinlu 
Fall prostrate under fury of the fire. 
So under Agamemnon fell the heads 
Of flying Trojans. Many a courser proud 
The empty chariots through the paths of war 
Whirl'd rattling, of their charioteers depriv'd; 
They breathless press'd the plain, now fitter hr 
To feed the vultures than to cheer their wives. 
Hector, the while, withdrawn by Jove, escap'd 

• AntimachuB, eb wo hivo eenn, hiid eonlaminaltj Hit 
JingfTS viiih baie liribca rcccivod from Paris, and Agamem- 
non, conaideting the son as a fiubatilule, inflipli on him lbs 
puniabinent TOliich his falhct'a crime hud merilGil. 

0».;iDs was a roTind Btotia scooped hollow in which thej 
pDuiidod pnlso and otbor hard aiibstuieed. — Sehal, fu 
Barnes. 

t The GreciinB at largo aro Indiscrirainaloly calltd 
Danai, Argivea, and AoVirions, m V\ia Qiv^vnii, Tli« 
PJilhiana in particuW — HaWtmes. 'E>aB^ «b™ fta mbs^ 
oTAcbillM. 
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The dust, darts, deaths, and tumult of the field,'*' 
And Agamemnon to the swift pursuit 
Caird loud the Grecians. Through, the middle plain 
Beside the sepulchre of II us, son 
Of Dardanus, toward the fig-tree flew 
The Trojans panting to regain the town. 
While Agamemnon pressing close the rear, 
Shout after shout terrific sent abroad. 
And his victorious hands reek'd, red with gore.f 
' But at the beech tree and the Scaean gate 
. Arrived, the Trojans halted, waiting there 
The rearmost fugitives who o'er the field 
Came like a herd, which in the dead of night 
, A lion drives ; all fly, but one is doom'd 
To death inevitable ; her with jaws 
'True to their hold he seizes, and her neck 
Breaking, embowels her, and laps the blood ; 
;So, Atreus' royal son, the hindmost still 
.rSlaying, and still pursuing, urg*d them on. 
:.Many a dismounted warrior press'd the field 
::Supine or prone, by Agamemnon's spear 
.Exerted with surpassing fury, slain. 
.But now% at last, when he should soon have reac 
'The lofty walls of Ilium, came the sire 
rOf gods and men descending from the skies, 
And on the heights of Ida fountain-fed 
Sat arm'd with thunders. Calling to his foot 



* Homer surpasses all poets in the art of exaggeration. 
These various particulars thus rapidly enumerated amount .] 
only to a battle, but give a much more forcible impression '\ 
of the subject than could be conveyed in the aggregate.— \ 
Gellius, ^^ 

t The tomb of Ilus, as has beetv ^x^^^^ \i\.%:ciCvaK\sA^^^s**^ 



in the midway between Tto^ and \)a^ ^^T^^^'^'^.^^X^I^ 
the Sg-tree grew close to the viaWs oi \)aft ^>^1 * ^ 
tnnBlation of th« paMagtt therefoT© ^«J* ^tToxNftiQpa.'^* 
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The gol den-pi nion'd Iria, thus he gave 
The rapid messenger his will in charge. 
Iris ] away i Thus speak in Hector's ears. 
■■ sees the king of men engag'd 
Thus fiercely in the van, and niuwing down 
'The Trojan ranlta, elsewhere he must alone 
Direct and rule, not wage, himself, the war. 
Bnt soon as pierc'd hy pither shaft or spear 
,'He shall regain his chariot, Hector's force 
Bedonbling, I will strengthen him to slay 
Till he have reach'd the ships, and till, the 
.Descending, sacred darkness cover all. 

He spake, nor rapid Iris disobey'd 
Btorm-wing'd ambassadress, but from the heigW' 
Of Ida stoop'd to Ilium. There she found 
lid the throng of chariots and of steeds 
'he son of Priam j at the hero's side ^m 

Ihe stood, and thus the will of' "Jove declar'd. l| 
Hector, brave son of Priam, wise as Jove I ^H 
I bring thee counsH fi-om the sire of all ^| 
tong as thou seest the king of men engag'd 
Thus fiercely in Ihe van, and mowing down 
arrior ranks, elsewhere thon must alone 
and rule, not wage, thyself; the war. 
on as pierc'd by rither shaft or spear 
The king shall to his steeds again, thy force 
^ idoubling, be will strengthen thee to slay 

II thou have readi'd the ships, and till, the 
Peseending, sacred darkness cover all. 
So saying, the rapid Iris disappear'd. 
Then Hector fi'om his chariot at a leap 
Came down all arm'd, and, shaking his 

spears, 
lang'd every quarlev, anitniitift^ \wi4 
'he legions, and tekmdtog ViOTi^i -km. 
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Back roll'dtiie Trojan ranks, and fec'd the Greeks;* 
The Greeks their host to closei- phalanx drew ; 
The batlle was restored, van fronting van 
They stood, and Agamemnon into fight 
Sprang foremost, panting for superior fame. 

Say now, ye Nine, who on Olympus dwell ! 
What Trojan first, or what ally of Troy 
Oppos'd the force of Agamemnon's arm! 
Iphidamaa, Antenor's valiant son. 
Of loftiest stature, who in fertile Thra«e 
Mother of flocks was nourisli'd-f Cisseus him 
His grandsire, father of Theano prais'd 
For loveliest features, in his own abode 
Rear'd yet a child, and when at length he reach'd 
The measure of his glorious manhooa, thence 
Diamisa'd him not, but, to engage him more, 
Gave him his daughter. Wedded, he his bride 
Aa soon deserted, and with galleys twelve 
Following the rumour'd voyage of the Greeks, 
The same course steer'd ; but at Percope moor'd, 
And, there debarking, came on foot to Troy.^ 
He first oppos'd Atrides. They approach'd. 
The spear of Agamemnon wandec'd wide j 

■ Onr langungo perhnps will liardly bear the bddnetf 
thia metaphor, but tbc translator wax unwilling to lose 
impart of [be originul iXihizerjeay, and could Hud no i 

t Nnrred and educated in Thra.!:;! but burn in TroyS 
hia mother being- priestess of MinErva cxiuld DcrerT 
visited ThfBcc herselE She, therefore, soon after hi» t 
hiid consignad him ti tho core of her fethor, Ci9St!DS,V 
gave him his nuot Tor n bride.-^The wife of Diomcde fl 
the sumo rclstion^liip tr> her liusbiind.— TflJ. 

t Pertope alood on tlio lja3\\i.» i^ ^.\\e fte"ies'^'*.,«i^'™> 

landed at that city bcccatmelXie ^Itetiwra'^w.?."'''*?^^ 

the rea, he coald not with wcuiWi to'Ww *»»'- ™»*=»^ 

'^^'\er.—Sehol. per Barnat. ^M 
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r The Thracian him beneath the corslet reach'4i 
I And with his whole united weight and force 
I Essay'd to pierce the zone ; but, tetnpei'd ill, | 
I Hid point against the silver press'd in vain, 
r And doubled with the pliancy of lead- 
r Then royal Agamemnon in his hand 

The weapon grasping, with a lion's rage 
I Home drew it to hmiself, and from his gripe 
I Extorting it, with faulcbion keen his neck 
I gmote full, apd stretch'd him lifeless at his fi 
TBo slept Iphidamas the soldier's sleep, 
r Unhappy I from his virgin bride remote, 
I Aiding his fellow citizens in arms 
f Be fell, and left her beauties unenjoy'd, 
I He gave her much, at once an hundred beeyj^ 
I And promis'd her a thousand sheep and goa^ 
I Beside, for numberless his meadows rang'd; 
F But Agamemnon, son of Atreus, him 
' Slew and despoii'd, and througti the Grecian h 
i Proceeded, laden with his gorgeous arms. 
L No sooner Coon, that illustrioua chief, 
I And eldest-born of old Antenor, saw 
\ His brother's fall, than sorrow dimm'd his e 
[ To Agamemnon's side unseen he came, _ 

I And tlirough the thick protuberance of his arni 
I Below the elbow, the whole glittering point 
I Of his keen lance impell'd. The king of men 
r With thrilling horror seiz'd, from battle, yet, 
I.Ceas'd not, but, grasping stiU his ponderous spear, 
I Bush'd after Coon. Coon, by his heel 
jDragg'd his own father's offspring thence away. 
■Ilia lov'd Iphidamas, and, as he dragg'd, 
f Cal/'d every Trojan \<iaAw to his aid, 
MFJien him so occupied M,fi4e5^\w2& 
iVitJi his keen point beneafa VosNmsws si 
lypiring on lpli.i.iiama.a \\e fc^^ 



lence away. 
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Prostrate, and Agamemnon lopp'd his head. 
Thus, under royal Agamemnon's hand, 
Antenor's sons their destiny fulfill'd, 
And to the house of Ades journey'd both. 
Through other ranks of warriors then he pass'd, 
By turiis employing spear, sword, massy stones, 
While yet his warm blood sallied from the wound. 
But when the wound, once dry, had ceas'd to bleed^ 
Anguish intolerable undermined 
Then, all the might of Atreus' royal son. 
As when a labouring woman's arrowy throes 
Seize her intense, by Juno's daughters dread 
The birth-presiding Ilithyae deep 
Iniixt, dispensers of those pangs severe ; 
So, anguish insupportable subdued 
Then, all the might of Atreus' royal son. , 
Upspringing to his seat, at once he bade 
His charioteer drive to the hollow barks. 
Heart-sick himself with pain ; yet, ere he went. 
With voice loud-echoing hail'd the Dana!.* 

Friends ! counsellors and leaders of the Greeks 
Now ward, yourselves, the battle fi*om your ships, 

* Ilithya is used by the Roman poets as another name fbi 
Lucina, but Homer speaks of a plurality of such goddesses, ' 
yet gives us neither their number nor their respective 
names. His Muse also is always nameless. 

The poet, it is observed, first sends the king of men from 
the battle, then the principal and most distinguished leaders^ 
in order that the subsequent firing of the fleet may seem to 
have been occasioned rather by the disorder of the host in 
the absence of their chiefs, than by their want of courage* 
— SchoLper yUl. 

The "wecian ladies were wont to say of the original si- 
mile, that it must have been composed b'^ ^oxw^ fe\sv!!iNa^^<:k- 
mer who had borne a child, or was, ^exVv«L^^, ^X. "^^ ^^^^ 
jojoment, in the article of labour. — PbjttaTcK. lAb. ^V-^- ^^"^^ 
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Por, by commantl of all-controlling Jove, 
Myself, ere yet the day descends, retire. 

He ended, and the charioteer his steeds 
Lash'd to the ships ; they not unwilling flew, 
Bearing from battle the affliiiled king 
Wilh foaming chests and bellies gray with dm 
Soon Hector, noting hia retreat, aloud 
Call'd on the Trojans and allies of Troy. 

Trojans and Lycians, nnd close-fighting m 
Of Dardanus ! oh summon all your might, 
Now, now be men '. Their bravest is withdisi^ 
Glory and honour from Saturnian Jove 
On me attend ; now full ageiinst the Greeks 
Drive all your steeds, .ind win a deathless nama 

He spake — and all drew courage from his word. 
As when his hounds bright-tooth'd sotne hunter 

cheers 
Against the lion or the forest-boar, 
So Priamelan Hector cheer"d liis host 
Magnanimous against the sons of Greece, 
Terrible as gore-tainted Mars. Among 
The foremost warriors, with success elate 
He strode, and flung himself into the fight- 
Black as a storm which sudden from on hi^ 
Descending, furrows deep the gloomy flood.* 

Then wfiom slew Priamelan Hector first, 
Whom last, by Jove, that rfay, with glory cronj 
Assaius, Dolops, Or us, Agelaiis, 
Aulonoils, Hipponoiis, Jisymnus, 
Opheltius and Opites first he slew. 
All leaders of the Greeks, and, after these, 

■ The sform Is desciilred m rushing down ii 

fmai the clouds, beoouBo Bloritts \.\io.i.\nVcMwh».^ 
aro most rioJerl, and cannol \ia ^waia^v 
tuid BO terrible whs ibe atiw"' 
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c* As when whirlwinds of the west 
ncountcr Ironi the gloomy south, 
s roll inultitudinons, and the foarn 
)y wandering srusts lllls all the air, 

swept tlie Cirecians. Then defeat 
dy and havock had ensued, 

the routed Cirecians, flyin.o', sought 
•3 a;/ain, but that Uly.sses thus 
brave T3'dides to his aid. 
2 eomes it, Diomede, that we f<.">rget 
?d courage ] llitlier, O my Iriend ! 
ing at my side, ward off the shame 
: be ours, should Hector seize the fleet. t 
►m the valiant Diomede replied, 
inn ; fear not ; thou ne'er shalt find 
ing ; yet small fruit of our attempts 
vv, for the Thunderer, not to us, 

Trojan, gives the glorious day. 

o spake, mid from his chariot cast 

.IS to tlie ground i)ierc'd through the pap, 

riysses' hand his charioteer 

olion fell. The warfare thus 

r ever closVl, they left the slain, 

ing deep into the warrior- throng 

the multitude. As when two boars 

erate on tlie close-i)ursuing hounds, 

?turnin2f on the host of Troy, 

11 sides, and, overtoiled with flight 

tor's aiTji, the Greeks mean-time respir'd. 

iors, ii(»xt, tlieir cliariut and themselves 

, both brave plehians, and vrhose sire, 

•as :i Doliips al-io umonjr tlicTmj ms — Sec Buok 
•.TV. Iw assails -M (';{(•>•; aivd vs slv\\\\ \^\ WvAx^iV^wB., 
lUAV fakes Jiis luni lo i.'\\c.o\ixw*i.vi \5>\v5\vs.v\'i.\ 
tciy ilcd Jihnsclf and was cA.\\vi^\i^O«.\i^^'^^ 

21 
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Percosian Merops, in prophetic skill . 

Surpassed all others; he liis sons forbade i 

The mortal field, but disobedient they ' 

Still sought it for their destiny prevailed* 

Spear-pructis'd Diomede of life deprived 

Both these, and stripped them of tlieir glorious arras, 

While by Ulysses' hand Ilippodamus 

Died and Hypeirochus. And now the son 

Of Saturn, looking down from Ida, pois'd 

The doubtful war, and mutual deaths they dealt 

Tydides plung'd his spear into the groin 

Of the illustrious son of Paeon, bold 

Agastrophus. No steeds at liis command 

Had he, infatuate ! but his charioteer 

His Steeds detained remote, while through the van 

Himself on foot rush'd madly till he fell. 

But Hector suddenly through all tlie ranks 

Discern'd and with ear-piercing cries advanc'd 

Against them, followed by the host of Troy. 

The son of Tydeus, shuddering, his approach 

Perceiv'd, and instant to Ulysses spake. 

Now comes the storm ! This way the mischief 
rolls ! 
Stand and repulse tlie Trojan. Now be firm. 

He said, and hurling his long-shadow'd beam 
Smote Hector. At his helmet's crown he aim'd 
Nor err'd, but brass encountering brass, the point 
Glanc'd wide, for he had cas'd his youthful broiws 
In triple brass, Apollo's glorious gift. 
Yet with rapidity at such a shock 
Hector recoil'd into the multitude 
Afar, where sinking to his knees, he lean'd 

* The oTigmal sa^B— Tiie^jlooV— >i>cvwi^\ivws«^^ 
took them ; making tVve ac\. o^ ^in^ ca\\\ux<i^\a\«jCE^\ftCT»» 
they fought in cotvcctl. 
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On his broad palm, and darkness veil'd his eyes. 
But while Tydides followed through the van 
His stormy spear, which in the distant soil 
Stood planted. Hector, his suspended sense 
Recovering, to his chariot sprang again, 
And, driving deep into his host, escap'd. 
The noble son of Tydeus, spear in hand, 
Rushed after him, and as he went, exclaim'd. 

Dog ! thou art safe again, but hast escap'd 
The mischief narrowly. Once more thy i)rayer3 
Which ever to Apollo thou prefer'st 
Entering the clash of battle, have prevaiPd, 
And he hath rescued thee. But well beware 
Our next encounter, for if also me 
Some god befriend, thou diest. Now will I seek 
Another mark, and smite whom next I may.* 

He spake, and of his splendid armour stripp'd 
The son of Paeon. But, conceal'd, the while. 
Behind a stately pillar of the tomb 
Of ancient IIus, Paris arch'd his bow 
Against Tydides. Of his corslet's mail. 
His ponderous helmet and his bossy shield 
He, stooping, stripp'd Agastrophus the brave, 
When with an arrow of no devious flight 
The paramour of Helen pierc'd the sole 
Of his right foot, and fix'd it to the ground. 
Transported from his ambush forth he leap'd 
With a loud laugh, and, vaunting, thus exclaim'd :f 

* The expression does not imply a doubt in Diomede 
whether he had 9uch an assistant amonpf the jCfods, or not, 
for he knew well that Minerva was always ready to be- 
friend him. But the problematical t/lias the force, here, of 
a strong affirmative, and the sense of lUo wox^^ \^ — A^% «mj\«. 
a$ J have aUo among the Deities a Jricnd to a\d. tcvc. 

/ The poet alwaya anxiously attcnWve Vo \>\^ Voxv^>a:x vX 
ia countrymen, fakes care that AgamcmxvoTv ^\\<^ XSxQ.'Wfc^ 



Thou hast it, and it galls thee. Ali I would 
That it had pierc'd thy heart, and thou had'st died! 
So had our host who fly from thy approach 
As kids before a tlon, breath'd again ! 

To wjiom, undaunted, Diomede replied. 
Tongue- valiant archer ! exquisitely skill'd 
In woman, and with womanish delight 
To curl thy scented locks '. Once, face to fece. 
Essay my force in battle, and thy bow 
With all thy shafts shall, then, avail thee nought 
Vain boaster! thou hast scratch'd my foot, — no 

And I regard it as I might the stroke 

Of a weak woman or a simple child. 

The weapons of a dastard and a slave 

Are ever such. More terrible are mine, 

And whom they pierce, though slightly pierc'd, he 

His wife her cheeks rends inconsolable. 
His babes are fatherless, his blood the gletie 
Incarnadines, and where he bleeds and rota 
More birds of prey than women haunt the place. 

He ended, and Ulysses, drawing nigh, 
Shelter'd Tydidcs ; he behind the chief 
Of Ithaca sat drawing forth the shaft. 
But pierc'd with agonizing pangs the while. 
Then, climbing to his chariot-seat, he bade 
StheneluB hasten to the hollow ships. 
Heart-sick with pain. And now alone was seen 
The brave Ulysses; not an Argive more 

■hall each receive hiswonniKrom auTinsoBn enemy, Neillim 
CoOn dared to face tlie fonaer, nor Faris (lie Unor. — He i» 
earoful also to leminfl ua tonlXtiooKi^j o{ tUe crime of Parn, 
whom he raiels mcwVums "s'lfct™*. fta Si ■- 
lion here B.nnexod. 
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Remain*d, so universal was the rout, ^ 

And groaning, to his own great heart he said. 

Alas ! what now awaits me 1 if, appall'd 
By multitudes, I fly, no trivial harm, 
Aiid if alone they intercept me here. 
Still more ; for Jove hath scatter'd all the host. 
Yet why these doubts ; for know I not of old 
That only dastards fly, and that the voice 
Of honour bids the fam'd in battle stand. 
Bleed they themselves, or cause their foes to bleed 1 

While busied in such thought he stood, the ranks 
Of Trojans, fronted with broad shields, enclos'd 
The hero with a ring, hemming around 
Their own destruction. As when dogs, and swains 
In prime of manhood, from all quarters rush 
Around a boar, he bolts from his retreat 
The bright tusk whetting in his crooked jaws ; 
They press him on all sides, and from beneath 
Loud gnashings hear, yet, firm, his threats defy ; 
Like them the Trojans on all sides assaiPd 
Ulysses dear to Jove. First, spear in hand. 
He sprang impetuous on a valiant chief. 
Whose shoulder with a downright point he pierc'< 
Delopites ; Thoon next he slew. 
And Ennomus, and from his coursers' backs 
Alighting quick, Chersidamas ; beneath 
His bossy shield the gliding weapon pass'd 
Right through his navel ; on the plain he-fell 
Expiring, and "with both hands clench'd the dust. 
Them slain he left, and Charops wounded next, 
Brother of Socus, portly chief, and son 
Of Hippasus ; brave Socus to the aid 
Of Charops flew, and, godlike, thus be^avv.* 

VJysses, glorious chief, reivo'wxC^ ^^<b 
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For strength and stratagem ! Or boast today 
Two sons of Hippasus, brave warriors both, 
Of armour and of life bereft by thee, 
Or to my vengeful spear resign thy own ! 

So saying, Ulysses' oval disk he smote. 
Through his bright disk the stormy weapon flev 
Transpierced his twisted mail, and from his side 
Drove all the skin, but to his nobler parts 
Found entrance none, by Pallas tuni'd aslant 
Ulysses, conscious of his life untouched. 
Retired a step from Socus, and replied. 

Ah hapless youth ! thy destiny impends ; 
Me thou hast forc'd indeed to cease a while 
From battle with the Trojans, but I speak 
Thy death at hand ; for, vanquished by my spea 
This self-same day thou shalt to me resign 
Thy fame, thy soul to Pluto steed-renown'd.* 

He ceas'd ; then Socus tum'd his back to fly, 
But, as he turn'd, his shoulder-blades between 
He pierc'd him, and the spear urg'd through 

breast. 
On his resounding arms he fell, and thus 
Godlike Ulysses gloried in bis fall. 

Ah Socus, son of Hippasus the brave 
Equestrian chief! More rapid far than thou 
Death foUow'd thee, and thou hast not escap'd. 
Ill-fated youth ! thy parents' hands thine eyes 
Shall never close, but birds of ravenous maw 
Shall tear thee, flapping thee with frequent win| 
While me the noble Grecians shall intomb ! 

So saying, the valiant Socus' spear he drew 
From his own flesh, and through his bossy shie 
The weapon drawn, forth sprang the blood, and 
His spirit faint. T hen WivircC ^ 0Lccv>xs!CifiL^^ '3»<^\ns^ 

* Hia horaea arc said to cxcc\ ^occ:ix\^c .V;v!Ccv\%\xv^ 
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Seeing Ul3rsses' blood, exhorted glad 
Each other, and, with force united, all 
Press'd on him.* He, retiring, summoned loud 
His followers. Thrice, with all his powers of voice, 
He call'd, and valiant Menelaus thrice 
Hearing the sound, to Ajax thus remark'd. 

Illustrious son of Telamon ! The voice 
Of Laertiades comes o'er my ear 
With such a sound, as if the hardy chief, 
Abandon'd of his friends, were overpower'd . 
By numbers intercepting his retreat. 
Haste ! force we quick a passage through the ranks. 
His worth demands our succour ; for I fear 
Lest sole conflicting with the host of Troy, 
Brave as he is, he perish, to the loss 
Unspeakable and long regret of Greece. 

So saying, he went, and Ajax, godlike chief. 
Followed him. At the voice arrived, they found 
Ulysses dear to Jove hemm*d all about 
By Trojans, as the lynxes in the hills. 
Adust, for blood, swarm round an antler'd stag 
PiercM by an archer ; while his blood is warm 
And his limbs pliable, from him he 'scapes ; 
But when the feather'd barb hath queird his force. 
In some dark hollow of the mountain's side, 
The hungry troop devour him ; chance, the while, 
Conducts a lion thither, before whom 
All vanish, and the lion feeds alone ; 
So swarm'd the bold and numerous sons of Troy 
Around Ulysses, who with wary skill 
Heroic combated his evil day. 
But Ajax, bearing his enormous shield 

♦ Lycurgus made a law l\\aA. V)cv?i ^T^^xXasv^ ^'cs^^ ^g^ V 
batUe clad in crimson, thai N^Yi'Wi l\i^l \^a^ "^^^^ "^^^^ 
Tiiffbt not know it. 
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Tower-like, approach'd and at Ulysses' side 
Stood fast ; then fled tlie Trojans wide-dispere'd, 
And Menelaus !ed him by tlie hand 
Till his own chariot to his aid arriv'd* 
But Ajax, springing on the Trtgans, slew 
Doryclus, from the loins of Priam sprung. 
But spurious. Pandocus lie wounded next. 
Then wounded Pyrasus, and after hitn 
Pylartes and Lysandor. As a flood 
Runs headlong from the mountains to the plain 
After long showers from Jove ; many a dry oafc 
And many a pine the torrent sweejis along. 
And, turbid, shoots much soil into tlie sea, 
So, glorious Ajax troubled -wiiie the field. 
Horse and man slaughtering ; whereof Hector yrf 
Heard not; for on the left of all the war 
He fought beside Scamandor, where around 
Huge Nestor, and tdomeneus the braye, 
Moat deaths were dealt, and loudest roar'd the 
There Hector toii'd, feats wonderful of spear 
And horsemanship achieving, and the lines 
(Jfmany a phalanx desolating wide. 
Nor even then the Grecians had retir'd, 
But that an arrow, tripie-barb'd, despatch'd 
By Paris, Helen's mate, against the chief 
Machaon warring with distinguish'd force, 
Pierc'd his right shoulder, and no small alarm 

■ The cliarjol oi MeQolaiLS is here laleadcd ; far Uljl 
it is DbeervGd bv the commit atator, liail aune, beio] 
Itjluiidc]' and no inh&liilaiil of an island loo rough &r 

t Trees ate probaWy mtendad here which ht 
aoiae tiniB Med and ei*.\ifci \ett. on r.'nsi ^.^'lis.Vt _. 
thul tlifv miaht in iacl!une\»&i»Ve4io«'n.'ii« 
.1.. ■. ■' ." .1 . . -loA V(^ ■». n™«i« 
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The valour-breathing Grecians felt, lest he 
In that disastrous field should also fall. 
At once, Idomeneus of Crete approach'd 
The noble Nestor, and him thus bespake. 

Arise, Neleian Nestor ! Pride of Greece! 
Ascend the chariot, and, Machaon plac'd 
Beside thee, bear him, instant, to the fleet. 
For one, so skill'd in medicine, and to free 
Th' inherent barb, is worth a multitude.* 

He said, nor the Gernian hero old 
Complied not or delay'd but to his seat 
Ascended, and Machaon, son renown'd , 
Of -^sculapius, mounted at his side. 
He lash'd the steeds, they not unwilling sought 
The Grecian fleet as their familiar home. 

Cebriones, mean-time, the charioteer 
Of Hector, from his seat the Trojan ranks 
Observing sore discomfited, began. 

Here are we busied. Hector ! on the skirts 
Of roaring battle, and mean-time I see 
Our host confus'd, their horses and themselves 
All mingled. Telamonian Ajax there 
Routs them ! I know the hero by his shield. 
Haste, drive we thither, for the carnage there 

* It is observed hy the commentator that Machaon, beings 
wounded in the shoulder only, might have been sent to the 
fleet on foot, but that the poet provides him a place in Nes- 
tor's chariot, in order that, passing swiftly the bark of 
Achilles, he might be imperfectly discerned by that hero, 
who therefore sends Patroclus to ascertain him. Thence 
ensues the death of Patroclus, thence the return of Achilles 
to battle, and thence the death of Hector — On so slight a 
circumstance depends tlic whole ca4;astrophc 

The observation is just, and irv ivotUm^ ^\^ VJcv^ ^ wA««.%^ 
forecast and ingenuity of Hoiaex mot^ ^Nx^kcw^-^ ^-va.'ww. 
pIJBed. 



Orhorse and foot conflicting furious, most 
Rages, and infinite the shouts arise. 

He said, and with hia scourge sonorous smote 
The long-man'd steeds; tliey, starting at tlie sound, 
Through both hosts whirl'd tie chariot, shield* a " 

men 
Trampling; with blood the axle underneath 
All redden'd, and the chariot-rings with drops , 
From Ihe liorse-hoofe, and from the fellied whee' 
Full on the multitude he drove, on fire 
To burst the phalanx, and confusion sent 
Among the Greeks, for nought he shunn'dthesi 
All quarters else with faulchion or with lance, 
Or with Imgc stones he rang'd, yet still declin'd 
Th' encounter of the Telamonian chief; 

But the eternal father thron'd on high 
With fear ffil'd Ajax; panic-flxt he stood, 
His seven-fold shield behind his shoulder cast, 
i And, hemm'd by numbers, with an eye oskaunlj 
I Watchful retreated. J As a beast of prey 
Retiring, turns and looks, so he his face 
Tiirn'd oft, retiring slow, and step by st^ 
As when the watch-dogs and assembled swain 
Have driven a tawny lion fi'om the stalls, 
Then, interdicting him his wish'd repast, 

" TliUB itis thai in fcw worda nnd mitliout seen 
lend it, Ilntiier gives ub n mare adequotc iduB of U 
niense elaughter.lhaii in inferior poet would haveoc 
by the njost clabornto descriptitin. 

t I'liis inlcrprolation of—iimrSa !( xo-^^lo i 
is taken from the Scholhim by Villoison.— Jl dith 
those Clarke, Eiietnlhiun, nnd another SchoIiiBt 
Chlkc, Lul seems to suit the context mueh b 

t The Bhielil was nol t>Ti\s V.TPC TO'i\ic W&>WL.yi 
ed also by a belt, U cooli n* "S*^ ' ^"^^ 

m/hitid.— Via. 
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Watch all the nlghti he, famish'd, yet ag^tirl 
Comes furious on, but speeds not, kept aloof 
By frequent spears from daring hands, but more 
By flash of torches, which, though fierce, he dreads, 
Till, at the dawn, sullen lie stalks away ; 
So from before the Trojans Ajax stalk'd 
Sullen, and with reluctance slow retir'd. 
His brave heart trembling for the fleet of Greece. 
As when (the boys o'erpower'd) a sluggish ass. 
Whose tough sides erst have shiver'd many a stafff 
Enters the harvest' and' the spir}'^ ears 
Crops perservering ; with their rods the boys 
Still ply him hard, but all their puny might 
Scafce drives him forth when he hath browz'd his 

fill, 
So, there, the Trojans and their foreigrt aids 
With glittering lances keen huge Ajax urg-d. 
His broad shield's centre smiting.* He, by turns, 
With desperate force the Trojan phalanx dense 
Pacing, repuls'd them, and by turns retir'd, 
But still forbade all inroad on the fleet. 
Trojans and Greeks between, alone, he stood 
A bulwark. Spears from daring hands dismissed 
Some, in his shield's thick folds unwilling staid, 
While others, in the midway falling, spent 
Their disappointed fury in the ground. 

Eurypylus, Evaemon's noble son, 
Him seeing, thus, with weapons overwhelm'd, 
-Flew to his side, his glittering lance dismis&'d^ 
And Apisaon, son of Phausias, struck 

* If these staves arc supposed to have been broken by ih^ 
boys, their might will appear rather forn.vvdaJci\a NJosi:^. a^nsk?^. 
But in fact the poet compaTca A.*yA-x.\.o ^\vTys"a *q cKvr-vv^^v-x* 
cised with the cudgel that he Viatd\>j fct\^ «\xOcv ^v&^v^>^^^ "* 

boys can give him. The Vme dva^Vc^i^ >cr3 ^^ ^x.^'a^^^^*' 

Watf therefore wrong translatVoiv. 
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Under the midriff; through his liver pass'd 

The ruthless point, and, falling, he expired. 

Forth sprang Eurypylus to seize the spoil ; 

Whom soon as Paris from afar descried ( 

Despoiling Apisaon of his arms, 

He drew his bow against the chief and sent 

A shaft to his right thigh ; the brittle reed 

Snapped, and the rankling barb stuck fast within.* 

Eurypylus alarm'd and shunning death 

To his own band retired, but, as he went. 

With echoing voice call'd on the Danalf — 

Friends ! counsellors, and leaders of the Greeks ! 
Turn ye and stand, and from the evil hour 
Save Ajax whelm'd with weapons ; his escape 
From roaring fight seems hopeless, yet, oh stand 
With firmness for the Telamonian chief! 

So spake the wounded warrior. They at once 
With sloping bucklers, and with spears erect, 
To his relief approach'd. Ajax with joy 
The friendly phalanx join*d, then turn'd and stood. 

Thus burn'd th* embattled field as with the flames 
Of a devouring fire. Mean-tim.e afar 
From all that tumult the Neleian mares 
Bore Nestor, foaming as they ran, with whom, 
Leader rever'd, Machaon also rode,* 

* The timidity of Paris appears as often as he acts at all. 
The bow is his weapon for the sake of distance, and when 
he shoots, it is either from behind a screen, or at an enemy 
too busy to notice him. — Vill. 

t Marcs produced by those of Nclcus, for the marcs driven 
by the father of Nestor liad been dead many years. — Vill. 

The poet has now sent all his bravest and most distin- 
guished warriors wounded from the field, Ajax alone ex- 
cepted. Agfamcmnon, DiomeAc, \J\^'«.s^^^'^\1^^^^asyc^.^ Eury- 
pylua, and Teucer are a\\ d\sab\cOi, V^^^^^^'^'^^Y^^"^"^^"^^^'^ 
^e Ueet may be accounlcd fox V\\Xvo\x\. ^xt\vL^\^ v^s^ 
ioDour of the Grecians. A^ax is ftom Vtiv^ \im^ v\«. vt^s«? 
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Achilles mark'd him passing ; for he stood 
Exalted on his huge ship's lofty stern, 
Spectator of the toil severe and flight 
Deplorable of tlie defeated Greeks. 
He caird his friend Patroclus. He below 
Within his tent tHe sudden summons heard 
And sprang like Mars abroad, all unaware 
That in that sound he heard the voice of fate. 
Him first Menoetius' gallant son address'd. 

What would Achilles 1 Wherefore hath he call'd 
To whom Achilles swiftest of the swift: 

Brave Menoetiades ! my soul's delight ! 
Soon will the Grecians now my knees surround 
Suppliant, by dread extremity constrained. 
But fly, Patroclus, haste, oh dear to Jove! 
Inquire of Nestor, whom he hath convey'd 
From battle, wounded? Viewing him behind, 
I most believ'd him ^sculapius' son 
Machaon ; but the steeds so swiftly pass'd 
My galley, that his face escap'd my note. 

He said, and prompt to gratify his friend, 
Forth ran Patroclus through the camp of Greece. 

Now when Neleian Nestor to his tent 
Had brought Machaon, they alighted both, 
And the old hero's friend Eurymedon 
Releas'd the coursers. On the beach awhile 
Their tunics sweat-imbued in the cool air 
They ventilated, facing full the breeze, 
Then on soft couches in the tent repos'd.* 

pal figure till Patroclus sallies, and after the death of Patr< 
clus becomes again conspicuous, till he is superseded b 
Achilles, whose achievements close the poem. 

* Critics, infected with a false deUca.^^ ^^\5^ivax \r» ^» 

dern £i/ues, have been offended \>"j W\\€i ^^«»«i^^% N*^ ^ 

Homer have avoided the word t^^cavV^l ^vjXi^V^xsSCvws, ^ 

dainty as peispiraiion in Ua pUcc, Vt ^ovMw ^^^ 

Vol. I. ^ 05^ 
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Mean-time, their beverage Hegamede mix'd. 

The old king's beauteous captive, whom he brought 

Prom Tenedoa, what time Achilles aack'd 

The city, daughter of the noble chief 

Arslnojla, and selected from the rest 

For Nestor, as the honourable meed 

Of counsels always eminently wise. 

She, first, before them blac'd a table bright. 

With feet cerulean ; tliirst-provoking sauce 

She brought thera also in a brazen tray, 

Garlick and honey new, and sacred meal. 

Beside them, next, she plae'd a noble cup 

Of labour exquisite, with golden studs 

Embellish'd, which the ancient king had brought 

From Pylus; it presented to the grasp 

Four handles, and two golden doves on each 

Sat feeding, by two twisted vines sustain' d,* 

That cup once fjll'd, another old as he 

Could scarce have mov'd the weight, but it wa* 

light 
In nestor's hand; he lifted it with ease. 
The graceful virgin in that cup a draught 
Mix'd for them, Pramnian wine and savoury cheew 
Of goat's milk, grated with a brazen rasp, 
Then sprinkled all with meal. The draught pre- 

par'd, 

daincd to do it. If thcj will not sltuw a man to eipf^ on 
ordinary occ&Bioni, yet methinks uHet the ^tigues of bllltv 
ttisy may liolJ him excuRablc. 

• For the new version of Ihls long mlslaken-pauiige I 
■m indoblod to Ilio very inganioua obBcrvationB, rclstinjto 
NoBtor's Clip, which Mr. Clotktf, fho Antiiiuariuii, Inlre- 
duccd into his leuiiied worlc upon. Suon CoinB — by giripg 
a. new and well-fluppntUii iwttwi \ti ihe ward Hv^fft, 
that amUble acboW has tncA^. 'bB.^'j&']''fiiaihtt.s»&&i,b: 

acription of Honvei, aoA a\av\B-^Ba. >.\ki b "^ 

priely and lilugmcc al iViia ccteXjiaicOk cv 
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She gave it to their hand ; they, drinking, sJak'd 
Their fiery thirst, and with each other sat 
C!onversing friendly, when the godlike youth 
~By brave Achilles, sent, stood at the door.* 

Him seeing, Nestor firom his splendid couch 
Arose, and introducing by the hand 
Entreated him to sit ; but that request 
Patroclus, on his part refusing, said. 

Oh venerable king ! no seat is here ^ 

For me, nor may thy courtesy prevail. 
He is irascible and to be fear'd 
Who bade me ask what chieftain thou hast brought 
From battle wounded ; but untold I learn ; 
I see Machaon, and shall now report 
As I have seen ; oh ancient king ! thou know'st 
Achilles fiery, and not slow to charge 
Even the unoffending witH a fault. 

To whom the brave Gerenian thus replied. 
Why feels Achilles for the wounded Greeks 
Such deep concern 1 He little knows the height 
To which our sorrows swell. Our noblest lie 
By spear or arrow wounded in the fleet. 
Diomede, warlike son of Tydeus, bleeds, 

* Some of the commentators censure Homer for giving 
such a potion to a wounded man, while others affirm that 
no physician could possibly have prescribed a fitter. A 
third sort observe that the ancients concerned themselves 
little about the diet of their patients, who were more robust 
than we, and therefore less liable to injury by imprudent 
management. Be these things as they may, a cordial of 
some kind could hardly be unseasonable to a man faint 
with loss of blood and the fatigue of battle. A better than 
Framnian wine possibly was not to be procured ; the meal 
was perfectly innocent, and a few ra8y^lng;a o€ <LVvi."^%<^^>S. 
thej liked it, would not much cnhaivte VJtv^ ^v^n^x. ^ 

The garlick was perhaps tVie mo?A. Ki3:^c^>i^a«e2^^ -j^xXxO* 

Pramao was a mountaiix of CaxU, femoxv* ^sst w^ 
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Gall'd by a Bhaft; UlysseS, glorious diieC ^^| 

And Agamemnon suffer by the epear; ^^H 

Eurypylus is shot Into Ihe thigh, ^^H 

And here lies still another newly brought ^^H 

By me from fight, picrc'd also by a shaft.* ^^^B 
What theni How strong soe'er to give then^^^H 

Achilles fer^ls no pity of the Greeks. ^^| 

Waits he till every vessel on the shore ^^H 

Fir'd, in despite of all Achaia's host, ^^^t 

Be sunlc in its own ashes, and ourselves ^^^| 
All perish, heaps on heaps 1 For in my limbs .^^^| 

No longer lives th' agility of my youth. ^^^| 

Oh for the vigour of tliose days again, ^^H 

When Elis, for her cattle which we took, ^^H 

Strove with us, and ttymoncus I slew, ^^H 

Brave offspring of Hypeirochus ; he dwelt ^^^| 

In Elis, and while I the [riedges drove, ^^H 

Stood for his herd, but fell among the first ^^H 

By a spear hurl'd from my victorious arm. ^^H 

Then fled the rustic multitude, and we ^^H 

Drove off abundant booty from the plain, ^^^| 
Herds fiffy of fat lieeves, large flocks of goa^^^H 

As many, with as many sheep and swioe, ^^^H 

And full thrice fifiy mares of brightest hue, ^^^| 
All breeders ; many with their foals beneath. ^^^| 

All these, by night returning safe, we drove ^^^| 

Into Neleian Pylus, and tlie jieart ^^^H 

Of Neleus gloried that n son, so young ^^^| 

A warrior, had obtain'd so rich a prize. ^^H 

At early dawn the heralds summon'd all ^^H 

Who had demands on Elis, and our chte&, ^^H 

Assembling too, distributed the spoil, ^^^ 

■ It would havt smted IVie iXwvn'-'j u? K^Mwimnon'a rtnt 

lo tiava mentioned his ■waawfi ft[rt-,\iW.'^eAQi <m;iMi.^-4!» 

recital to Iha /ri»nii of Aol.iUw.ii'inv™ Wvia ift^q^ 

I IPilhout any addition. ^^^H 
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♦For of our citizens no few had claims 
On the Epeans, who, when Pylus fell 
O'erthrown by Hercules some years before, 
Advantag'd by our weakness and the deaths 
Of all our mightiest, among whom I lost 
^Eleven brothers, and alone survived 
Of all my father's house, had thence presumed 
"T' insult and harass us with many wrongs.f 
A herd of beeves my father for himself 
Selected, and a numerous flock besides, 
Three hundred sheep, with shepherds for them all. 
For he a claimant was of large arrears 
From sacred Elis. Four unrivall'd steeds 
With his own chariot to the games he sent, 
That should contend for the appointed prize 
A tripod ; but Augeias, king of men, 
Detain'd the steeds, and se*it the charioteer 
Hepining home. My father, therefore, fir'd 
At such foul outrage both of deeds and words, 
"Took much, and to the Pylians gave the rest 
For satisfection of the claims of all. 
While thus we busied were in these concerns, 
And in performance of religious rites 
Throughout the city, came th' Epeans arm'd. 
Their whole vast multitude both horse and foot 
On the third day ; came also clad in brass 
The two Molions, inexpert as yet 

* This interjected matter, rather intricate in itself and 
adding not a little to the length of a story long enough 
without it, is justified and even much admired by Clarke 
for the reason given at the end of the preceding note ; and 
certainly none was ever more competent than Clarke to 
judge of Homer's beauties. 

t It is »aid that the Thebaiva \iaiN\t\^^T« -«\'Osv'^^^^'^^ 
of Orchomenos, the PyViauB tLSsvsVedi >lV% \aX\.ct^'sss^^^^ 
catise Hercules destroyed thevi ciX^.— S«i ScV^Xm-wv-g^ 

as* 
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In feats of arms, and of a boyish age.* 

There is a city on a mountain's head, 

Fast by the banks of Alpheus, far remote, 

The utmost town which sandy Pylus owns, 

Nam'd Thryoessa, and, with ardour fir'd 

To lay it waste, that city they besieg'd.f 

Now when their host had traversed all the plain, 

Minerva from Olympus flew by night 

And bade us arm ; nor were the Pylians slow 

T' assemble, but impatient for the fight 

Me, then, my father suffered not to arm. 

But hid my steeds ; for he supposed me raw 

As yet, and ignorant how war is wag'd. 

Yet, even thus, unvantag'd and on foot, 

Superior honours! that day acquir'd 

To theirs who rode, for Pallas led me on 

Herself to victory. There is a stream 

Which at Arena falls into the sea, 

Nam'd Minuelus ; on that river's bank 

The Pylian horsemen waited day's approach, 

And thither all our foot come pouring down. 

The flood divine of Alpheus thence we reach'd 

At noon, all arm'd complete; there, hallow'd rites 

We held to Jove omnipotent, and slew 

A bull to sacred Alpheus, with a bull 

To Neptune, and a heifer of the herd 

To Pallas ; then, all marshall'd as they were, 

From van to rear, our legions took repast, 

• Sons of Actor and Molione. They arc said to have had 

two heads with four hands and feet, though hut a single 

body, and, being so formed, to have been invincible both ia 

battle and in athletic exercises. Kven Hercules could rhj 

them no otherwise Ihan \i^ sVc\i\.^^t\cv^ "wlvlcK he did when 

he desolated Elis. — Sec Scliol. per V\\X. 

f The same that m 1\ig aa.V^\o\l^i«i '^^ t^VV^JV^xn^^ui 
it stood on the boundaty A>e\.7JoeTvY^VA*i^^v<^ vAvk.— .^«rt 
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And slept beside the river on their arms. 
Already the Epean host had round 
Begirt the city, bent to lay it waste, 
A task which cost them, first, both blood and toil. 
For when the radiant sun on the green earth 
Had risen, with prayer to Pallas and to Jove, 
We gave them battle. When the Pylian host 
And the Epeans thus were close engag'd, 
I first a warrior slew, Mulius the brave. 
And seiz'd his coursers. He the eldest-born 
Of king Angelas' daughters had espous'd 
The golden Agamede ; not an herb 
The earth produces but she knew its powers. 
Him rushing on me, with my brazen lance 
I smote, and in the dust he fell ; I leap'd 
Into his seat, and plac'd me in the van. 
A panic seiz'd th' Epeans when they saw 
The leader of their horse o'erthrown, a chief 
Surpassing all in fight. Black as a cloud 
With wliirlwind fraught, I drove impetuous on, 
Took fifty chariots, and at side of each 
Lay two slain warriors^ grinding with their t^bCh 
The dust, all vanquished by my single arm. 
I had slain also the Molions, sons 
Of Actor, but the sovereign of the deep 
Their own authentic sire, in darkness dense 
Involving both, convey'd them safe away. 
Then Jove a victory of prime renown 
Gave to the Pylians ; for we chas'd and slew 
And gathered spoil o'er all the champaigne spread , 
With scattered shields, till we our steeds had driven 
To the Buprasian country rich in com, 
To the Olenian rock, and to a town 
In fair Alesia situate, and nam?^ 
Colona. There it was that TaW^i^ VwTtC ^ 
Our people homeward ; there. 1 \e^ X)c\»^^^'^ 
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loF all the slain, and he was slain by me. 
■Then drove th' Achaians froni Buprasium hot 
■ Their coursers fleet, and Jove, of gods &bc 
I Receiv'd most praise, Nestor of men below.* 
I Such once was I. But brave Achilles stiuts ' 
f His virtues close, an tinimparted store; 
Yet even he shall weep, when all the host, 
His fellow- warriors once, shall lie destroy'A ' 
But recollect, young friend I the sage advioe ' 
Which when thou cani'st from Phtliia to the 1^ 
Of Agamemnon, on thiit self same day 
MencBtius gave thee. We were present ther 
Myself ani Laertiarles within. 
And heard it nil; lor, ^theiiii^ to the war, 
State after stale, the citizens of Greece, 
Where royal Peleus dwells, at iengtli, we c 
We found thy noble sire Mencetius there, 
Thee and Achilles : ancient Peleus stood 
To Jove the Thunderer offering in his court 
Thighs of an ox, and on the blazing tiles 
LitoUon pouring from a cup of gold, 
V^il&ye on preparation of the feast 
Attended both, Ulysses and myself 
Stood in the vestibule; Achilles Hew 
Towai-d us, introduc'd us by the hand. 
And, seating us, such liberal portion gave 
To each, as hospitality requires. 
Our thirst, at length, and hunger both sufGc'd, 
I, foremost speaking, ask'd you to the wars; 
And ye were eager both, but from your sires 

• The length of thia atory rolatcd to tt person tmpifl 
as Palroclus was, it excused hy Ihc erili 
employed by the poet «i oiiw! \n <ffl«i__ ..._ „ 
meotingf between EutjpjVm a-n4 ft\\» ^ron* tfi I 
Al any rate it is a. fine BVtQ\io rX TOXaxo, Tot u 
Bonnhlctlic pruliiUy, tt>e moic cliMMftw^'^i*!- 
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Much admonition, ere ye went, receiv'd. 

Old Peleus charg'd Achilles to aspire 

To highest praise, and always to excel. 

But thee, thy sire Menoetius thus advis'd. 

" My son I Achilles boasts the nobler birth. 

But thou art elder ; he in strength excels 

Thee far ; thou, therefore, with discretion rule 

His inexperience; thy advice impart 

With gentleness ; instruction wise suggest 

Wisely, and thou shalt find him apt to learn." 

So thee thy father taught, but, as it seems. 

In vain ; yet even now essay to move 

Warlike Achilles ; if the gods so please, 

Who knows but that thy reasons may prevail 

To rouse his valiant heart 1 Men rarely scorn 

The earnest intercession of a friend. 

But if some prophecy alarm his fears. 

And from his goddess mother he have aught 

Received who may have learnt the same from Jove, 

Thee let him send at least, and order forth 

With thee the Myrmidons ; a dawn of hope 

Shall thence, it may be, on our host arise.* 

And let him send thee to the battle clad 

In his own radiant armour; Troy, deceiv'd 

By such resemblance, shall abstain perchance 

From conflict, and the weary Greeks enjoy 

Short respite ; it is all that war allows. \ 

Fresh as ye are, ye, by your shouts alone^ 

May easily repulse an army spent 

With labour, from the camp and from the fleet. 

So Nestor, and with ardour fir'd his souL 
Back to iSacides through all the camp 

* This sug'gestion, that AcViU\e» xov^X. -^'a.-s^Sv-^ >ea:s^ 
more reasons than one for ab8ei\t\iv^\iVcfta^^^wxv\j«k>5^^>y 
artfully made, and with a design Vo v^^"^ ^"^^ >^vav\isaN»^^ 
ibe more.-^See VilU 



_ie ran ; and when, still running, he artiv'il 
" Among Ulysses' barks, where they had lix'd 
The forum, where they miniater'd the laws 
And had erected altars to the gods, 
There him Eiirypylus, EvEemon's son 
Illu.^trious, met, deep-wounded in his thigh. 
And halting hack from battle. From his hea<i , 

The sweat, and from his shoulders ran profuse. 
And from liis perilous wound the sable blood 
Continual stream'd; yet was his mind compos'd. 
Him seeing, Menojtiades the brave 
Compassion felt, and nioiimful, thus began.* 
Ah hapless senators and chiefs of Greece! 
Left ye your native country that the dogs 
Might fatten on your flesh at distant Troy! 
But tell me, hero 1 say, Eurypylos ! 
Will the Achaians still in any sort ^^m 

With.stand enormous Hector, or is this ^^^^ 

The moment when his spear must pierce vs atf^^| 
To whom Eurypylus, discrete, repHed. "^^f 

Patroclus, dear to Jove! there is no help. 
No remedy. We perish at our ships. 
The warriors, once most strenuous of the Greeks, 
Lie wounded in the l\<xl by foes whose might 
Increases ever. But thyself afford 
To me some succour; lead me to my ship; 
Cut forth the arrow from my thigh ; the gore 
^^^ith warm ablution cleanse, and on the wound 
^Blmooth unguents spread^ the same as by report 

^B^ ■ NoBtcir hid kindled Iho courage of Patroclus, and l!ii» 

^Btaterview between biiii anil Barypvlua serves well U> seeoad 

what Nestur had begun. Tiia eig&t of hia wonndcd friond, 

the inlelJig-ence ho tecewea tHini\Cvr(i,Ktvi*3R%<ilof tfm 

r-imparE while he sita conieTEmamliiVwn^Me w a»wi->i^ 

ccntivei,, which, united, couli t,<A «^ ^» te»««™.=, 
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Achilles taught thee ; taught, himself, their use 

By Chiron, Centaur, justest of his kind. 

For Podalirius and Machaon both 

Are occupied. Machaon, as I judge, 

Lies wounded m his tent, needing like aid 

Himself, and Podalirius in the field 

Maintains sharp conflict with the sons of Troy. 

To whom MenoBtius' gallant son replied. 
Hero ! Eurypylus ! I stand perplex'd. 
How must we act 1 what course shall we pursue 1 
I seek the brave Achilles, to whose ear 
I bear a message from the ancient chief 
Gerenian Nestor, guardian of the Greeks ; 
Yet will not, even for that urgent cause. 
My friend ! abandon thee in thy distress. 

He ended, and enfolding in his arms 
The warrior, bore him thence into his tent. 
His servant, on his entrance, spread the floor 
With hides, on which Pat rod us at his length 
Extended him, and with his knife cut forth 
The rankling point ; with tepid lotion, next, 
He cleans'd the gore, and cast a bitter root 
Bruis'd small between his palms, into the wound. 
At once, the anodyne his pains assuag'd, 
Dried the deep hurt, and staunch'd the sable stream. 




ARGUMENT OF THE TWELFTH BOOK. 

Tbs Trojuis assail (ho lanigiurU, and Hector foices tha 
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y So waa MenmCius' valiant son employ'd 
Healing Euiypylus.* The Greeks, mean-time. 
And Trojans with tumultuous iiiry fought. 
Nor was the foss ordain'd long time t' cKcIude 
The host of Troy, nor yet the rampart built 
Beside it for protection of the fleet ; 
For hecatomb the Greeks had ofler'd none. 
Nor prayer to heaven, that it might keep secure 
Their ships with all their spoils. Tiie mighty woric 
As in defiance of the immortal powers ^ 

Had risen, and could not, therefore, long endure. ■ 
Wliile Hector liv'd, and while Achilles held * \ 

His wrathful purpose; while the city yet 
Of royal Priam was unsack'd, so long 
The massy structure stood it but when the best 

• Patroclus is more thaa onco celebrated foe hia huma- 
nitj aod genUeness of spirit, and the attention he given to 
EurypytuB in a moment wben. he knew liiiaBelf impalienll; 
expected by Acbillen, ie a proof that he merited tliut com- 
mendation. The vittues wJiich Honnei: ii&ra\\w,» \q V\»'Ma- 
roca appear nlwaja in their comdacl. \i\ \™ v*''^* "^^ ^"'^ 
no 6uch person as the Fid-as Atholts ot N wi*^ -^-^Vi* 
^'i/Mjoi never Bvinciiig hiBRdeWW. , ™<Jiic 

t That is to Bay—a V't rf it ■. fot ^x^. ■«»» ^«""^ 
a. Vol. J. 2S * '^ . 
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And bravest of the Trojan host were slain, ^^H 

And of the Grecian heroes, some had fallen 

And some survip'd, when Priam's towers had 

blaz'd 
In the tenlh year, and to their native shores 
The Grecians with their ships, at length, return'd, 
Then Neptune, with Apollo Jeagu'd, devis'd 
Its min ; every river that descends 
From the IdKan heights into the sea 
They brought against it, gathering all their fi 
Rhesus, Heptaporus, Caresua, Rhodius, 
iSSsepus, and Granicus, with the swift 
Scania nder's sacred current, and thy stream 
Simrits, whose banks with helmets and with sliidds 
Were strew'd, and chieis of origin divine; 
All these with refluent course Apollo drove 
Nine days against the rampart,* and Jove r 
Incessant, that the Grecian wall waTe-wheliii*j 
Prom end to end at once might disappear. 
Neptune with bis tridential mace, himselfi 
Led them, and beam and buttress, by the G 
With labour fist, consigning to the fiood, 
Swept the foundation, and the level bank 
Of the swift-rolling Hellespont restor'd. 
The structure thus effac'd, the spacious beach 
He spread with aand as at the first ! then bade 

by Sarpcdon, and ttill more of it bj Apollo wiien he levelkd 
il before the Trojans. 

• It is Bcconnted Btran^a by Bnmo eonimciiLTlors Oal tin 
gadi Blioald be nine days omptoyEd in (he deatructioa of i 
rampatt built by Ibe Greeks in one, and much ingDaiaiu 
laboor is bestowed on the solution of Ihis diflicullT. Bui 
ilomcr, who Beldom acia^ua ii\iMe \™ ^oda and his ooun- 
Irjmen como iolo convpBlitioo.Vo i^«e'i« tAiTO,\»(,t'Ba"*« 
' ;ier, intended, not ini?T(ftia\.\^,»w«i'^«™iWL Ml -iOB^m 
mi at the exi«iisf «'' !Sos*Aiaa '>■''*• ^?^»o. f] 
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The streams subside, and in their channels wind 
"With limpid course and pleasant as before.* 

Apollo Jlius and Neptune, from the first, 
Design'd its iail ; but now tlie battle rav'd 
And clamours of the warriors all around 
The strong-built turrets, whose assaulted planks 
Rang, while the Grecians by the scourge of Jove 
Subdued, stood close within their fieet immur'd. 
At Hector's phalanx-scattering force appall'd. 
He, as before, with whirlwind fury fou^t. 
As when the boar or lion fiery-eyed 
Tnriis short against the hunters and the hounds, 
The troop before him iu square battle form'd 
Stand plying him with spears, while no dismay 
He feels or terror in his noble heart, 
But by his courage faUs ; ofl-times he turns 
Assaying hardily the ranks, and where 
He points his onset, there the ranks retire ; « 

So, through the concourse, on his rolling wheels 
Borne rapid, Hector animated loud > 

Hia followers, urging theia to pass the trench. 

■ Hq<lt sublimely are the iinaffcx nbicli tlie poet inainu- -■ 
atea by liic names of Jupiler, NeplDuc, snd Apolio, sx- fl 
pressed in Scri{itiirc I V 

" Tlie fauMeins of tie great deep wtrt brekeii vp, and t!it ■ 
iBiiiiimet of heaven totrt aptntJ." ■ 

The poet having built hia wbII in honour of Achillei, 1 
wboMe abeimcE frain tlis fight made aucb an expedient ue- 
I MMary, ititroduceB hure an account of its complete deslrui^- 
^JticHi won nAor, in order to gain the more credit to hll 
H^Jktion. If no traces of any such atnictnre could be (bund, 
^Tt WM no proof that nona sucli had ever eiiated, for Nep. 
' tune and Apollo had Effaced them. 

The leBBon here inculcated U ^ood, WNiK* ow. >^ ''™''S.», 
inalanceH in proof of Hoinufa ^\>i\.^ , «■*« ■«** ■'*"'*™'^m 
himeelF. and teacllCH Others, IkaV -L-nt m»^\'«^^«^;^-,^ 
of man are vain, if begun and e^vi6i*^^^ wi,vm\«s— 
ii'rencc lo tJic will of liciven. ^,^H 
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But not his own swift-footed steeds would d 
That hazard; standing on the dangerc 
They ndgli'd aloud, for by its breadth the fos 
IPeterr'd them; neither was the effort slight 
To leap that gulf, nor easy the attempt 
To pass it through, so downright were th 
On both sides, and set thick with massy pilwil 
Sharp-pointed, interdicting all assault. 
No courser to the rapid chariot brac'd 
Had enter'd there with ease; y^t strong des 
Possesa'd the infantry of that emprise. 
And thus Polydamas the ear address'd 
Of dauntless Hector, standing at his side.* 
Hector, and ye the leaders of our host. 
Both Trojans and alliesl the effort rash 
I deem, and vain, to push oar horses throug] 
So dangerous is the pass; rough is the trenc 
"With pointed stakes, and the Achaian wall 
Meets us beyond. No chariot may descend 4 
Or charioteer fight there ; so closely pent 
And hemm'd on all sides, he were sure to blee 

* Another Pqlydomas i? mentioned by the commCDUlo 
■. sort of giant among bis colcmDomrics, who when he w 
H stripling only, slew a lioQ on Mounl Olympus, withoal t 
aid of any woapon. Entering a herd of cattle he xeii 
the largest and ficTceat bull by one of his hinder feet, 
which he huld him to Ihc groand en f[ist (hat tho bull coi 
only escape by leasing hia hoof in his hand. He ■eize< 
chariot driven at full spcud, and, pulling against the Hon 
stopped Ihem. Many similar fc^atj he pcctornied, and di 
■at last the victim of hia superior strength. For the rofif o 
care in which he and hia Sieada sat drinking in the heal 
the day, ihrcniening to fall in and crush them, the rest r 
oat and esca^Dd, hut lie, supporting the ruin nith 1 
handa, continued In do bo IaW'A ?e\\aj\4\y«vtitem. 

f This, according to ltaSo'no\«i-*V,«^«*»'«'«™' 
»«■ ofrpaameai. — l»af is 7*? '"^■''""*^ '*'*'''"*" 
■^ee nil. ■ 
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Jove, high-thundering ruler of the skies, 
Wiil succour Ilium, and nought less intend 
Than utter devastation of the Greeks, 
I am content ; now perish all their host 
Inglorious, from their country fiir remote. 
But should they turn, and should ourselves be driven 
Back from the fleet impeded and perplex'd . 
In this deep fosa, I judge that not a nian, 
'Scaping the rallied Grecians, should survive 
To bear the tidings of our fate to Troy. 
Now, therefore, act we all as I advise. 
Bid each his charioteer his coursers hold 
Fast rein'd beside the foss, while we on foot. 
With order undisturb'd and arms in hand, 
All follow Hector; for if iieaven ordain 
That, now, they perish, their defeat is sure. 
So spake Polydamas, whose safe advice 
Pleas'd Hector; from his chariot to the ground 
All arni'd he leap'd, nor would a Trojan there 
(When once they saw the hero on his feetj 
Ride into battle, but, unanimous 
Descending with a leap, all trod the plain. 
Each gave command that at the trench his steeds 
Should stand detain'd in orderly array ; 
Then, suddenly, the parted host became 
Five bands, each following its appointed chief 
The bravest and most numerous, and whose hearts 
Wisli'd most to burst the barrier and to wage 
The battle at the ships, with Hector march'd 
And with Polydamas, whom foDow'd, third, 
Cebrionea; for Hector had hi.^ steeds 
And chariot trusted to inferior care. 
Paris, Alcathou.s, and AgeTvat\eft. 
The second band, and, soiva ol 'PAitft''^'^-. 
Derphohm and Heleniis, tt\e Wvti-, -.-k^w 

With them was seen, tb.e\T po.At«t '^'^ "^^^^ 
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Thp hero Asiua; from Arisba came* 
AsiuB Hyrtacides, to battle drawn 
From the SelleVs' banks by martial steeds 
HairM fiery-red and of the r " 
The fourth, Ancliises' mighty son controli'd 
Mneas ; under him Antenor's sons, 
Archilochiia and Acamaa, advanc'd. 
Adept in all the practice of the field. 
Last came the glorious powers in league i 
Troy ■■ 

Led by Sarpedon ; he with Giaucoa shar'd ' 
His high control, and with the warlike chlef^ 

IAsteropffius ; for in all his host, 
Himself except, far bravest of them all. 
None deem'd he brave or skill'd in arms as they. 
Shield join'd to shield, at once right on they mov'd 
I With march impetuous, nought believing less 
I Than that the Greeks, too feeble to sustain 
I Their first approach, should perish on the shore. 
The Trojans, thus, with their confetiorate powers, 
The counsel of the accomplish'd prince pure ' 
Polj-damas, one chief alone except, 
Asius Hyrtacities. lie scorn'd to leave 
His charioteer and coursers at the trench, 
And sought at once the fleet. Ah, madly b 
His ovil hour was come ; ordain'd was tie 
With horse and chariot and triumphant shot 
To enter wind-swept Ilium nerer n 
Deucalion's offspring, first, into the shades i 
ISi^miss'd him ; by Idomeneus he died. 
Leftward of all the Beet he drove, the w_. 
By which the SfceJs and chariots of theC 
itelurn'dfrombalUe-, \Qti\a\.^tB£V'Mtflewi 
Nor found the povla\ by \Vb iiviawj \fi«* 
fiecur-d, but held T"- — ' ^■~- 
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f The fugitives, and to a guard consign'd.* 
TUght on toward the gates he drove, by all 
"~s shouting band attended ; for they jodg'd 
^he Greeks no longer able to witlistand 
Their foes, but doom'd to perish in the camp. 
I Tain hope ! for in the gate two chiefs they found 
rOf Lapithean race, brave offspring each 
FOf dauntless father ; PolyptEtes, this, 
('Sprung from Pirithous ; that, the warrior boH 
I lioDteus, dreadful as gore-tainted Mars.f 
r These two, defenders of the lofty gates, 
^' Stood firm before them. As when two tall oaks 
On the high mountains day by day endure 
Rough wind and rain, by deep-doscending roots 
Of hugest growth fiist-founded in the soil ; 
So tlrey, sustain'd by conscious valour, saw, 
Unmov'd, high-towering Asius on hia way. 
Nor fear'd him aught, nor shrank from his approach. 
Right on toward the barrier, iiHing hig'h 
Their seaaon'd bucklers and with clamour loud 
The band advanc'd, king Asius at their head ; 
With whom lamenus, expert in a 
Orestes, Thoiin, Acamas the son 
Of Asius, and Oenoraaus, led them onj 
Till now, the warlike pair, exhorting loud 
The Grecians to defend the fleet, had stood 
Within the gates ; but soon as they perceiv'd 
The Trojans swiftly rushing to the wall. 
And heard a cry from all the flying Greeks, 



■ ThG pito was hold open in order th^t, if tho I 
■houid threaten to enter, tiicy who held k miffht in 
ately shut it aeainst them.— V'irff Schal. jMr VUt. 

+ The Lspithe dcacendcd fitna 'Vn 
and the nymph StWln. 

{ Oroslcji— an nWj of Ttoj, ^ysw 
Itrc »on of Agii '^ 
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Both sullying, before the gates they Tought, 
Like forest-boars, whidi hearing in the hiils 
The crash of hounds and huntsmen nigh at hand, 
With start oblique lay many a sapling flat 
Short broken by the root, nor cease to grind 
Their sounding tusks, till by the spear they die ; 
So sounded on the breasfa of those brave two 
The smitten brass; for resolute tijey fought, 
Embolden'd by their might who kept the wall, 
And trusting in their own ; they, in defence 
Of camp and fleet and life, thick battery hurl'd 
Of stones precipitated fhsm the towers; 
Rapid as snows they flew, which stormy winds, 
Driving the gloomy clouds, shake down from heaven, 
Till all the fertile earth lies covei'd deep. 
Such volley pour'd the Greeks, and such retum'd 
The Trojans ; tirid casques of tough bull-hide 
And bossy shields resounded, by that storm 
Of millstone masses from above assail'd. 
Then Aaius, son of Hyrtacus, a groan 
Indignant utter'd ; (m both thighs he smote 
With disappointment furious, and exclaim'd. 

Jove ! even thou art altogether false 
And tak'st ^ight &1 fraud. Full sure I deem'd 
That not a Grecbn hero stiould abide 
One moment force invincible as ours, 
Andlo! as wasps ring-slrak'd,* or bees that build 
Their dwellings in the highway's craggy side 
Leftve not their hollow home, but fearless wait 
Th' Invaders coming, in their brood's defence. 
So these, although two only, from the gates 
Move not, or will, till either seiz'd or slain. f 

■ The word ia of ecript.a'ce.viie'. HaGsa.^i-^.ixv,- 
it dcBcribsB the citllc of 3a.c(i\i. 
V t Homer'a chaiacleia iite ii\wR^« 
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So Asius spake, but speaking so, chang'd not 

The mind of Jove on Hector's glory bent. 

Others, as obstinate, at other gates 

Such deeds perform'd, that to enumerate all 

Were difficult to any, save a god.* 

For fierce the hail of stones from end to end 

Smote on the barrier ; anguish fiU'd the Greeks, 

Yet, by necessity constrained, their ships 

They guarded still ; nor less the gods themselves, 

Patrons of Greece, all sorrow'd at the sight. 

At once the valiant Lapithae began 
Terrible conflict, and Pirithous' son 
Brave Polypcetes through his helmet pierc'd 
Damasus ; insufficient prov'd the brass 
To guard him, for the weapon entering crush'd 
The bone within, and mingling £ill his brain 
With his own blood, his onset fierce repressed. 
Pylon and Ormenus he next subdued. 
Mesm-time Leonteus, branch of Mars, his spear 
Hurl'd at Hippomachus, whom through his belt 
He pierc'd ; then, drawing forth his faulchion keen 
Through all the multitude he flew to smite 

pelled by rashness to attack the jfate alone, by the same 
rashness is impelled to express the bitterness of his disap< 
pointment in blasphemy; and in blasphemy of the most un- 
reasonable kind; for he charg-cs Jupiter with deceiving 
him, merely because, by his own sanguine and unwarranted 
expectation^ he had deceived himself. 

* There is much controversy concerning this plurality ci 
gates. Zenodotus even rejects the passage on their aeeount, 
and Aristarchus insists on it that the rampart had but one, 
This seems strange ; for when Nestor advised them to for 
tify the camp, he not only recommended a wall, but toweri 
also at proper intervals, and in each tower a gate» Nelthai 
does it appear possible that when \.\\e ^YvcJva VwsN. ^'l ^^w 
being routed, sought the shelter o£ Wvevc 'w^;j\^^j?i^^>'s^^ 

multitude and so confused cou\d\\;xNe ^^Cvm^ ^e««s^^»» 

one gate only. 
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Antipliales, and with a downright stroke • 
Fell'd him. lamenus and Menon next 
He stew, with brave Orestes, whom he heap'd. 
All three together, on the fertile glebe. 

While them the Lapitli£& despoii'd, mean-time. 
PolydamaB and Hector at the head 
Of all the bravest youths and most resolv'd 
To ijorsC the barrier and to fire the fleet. 
Stood at the foss, still pondering the event. 
For, while they press'd to pass, they spied a Irird 
Sublime in aii', an eagle. Right between 
Both hosts he snnr'd (the Trojdn on his left) 

(A serpent bearing in his pounces clutch'd. 
Enormous, dripping blood, but lively still 
And mindful of revenge; for while the bird 
Compress'd him to his bosom, he his head 
Retorting struck him at tbe throat; heart-sick 
k With pain the eagle cast him to the ground 
m Between the hosts, and clanging loud hia jdume^ 
W As tbe wind bore him, floated &r away. 
Shudder'd the Trojans viewing at their feet 
The spotted serpent ominous, and thus 
Polydamaa to dauntless Hector spake.* 

Hector ! my beat advice in counril given 
Meets ever thy reproof; yet duty bids 
The private citizen what most he deems 
Condncive to thy good, That plainly speak 
At all times, but in times of battle most. 
Hear, then, my best advice yet once again. 

■ The Sctioliast inquires wlij Jupilor, orduning victorj 
to tbE Trojins, sent tlicm Dii un propitious oniBn 7 And re- 
plies that he did it for the cncoumgcment of the Grecians. 
Absurdly enoligli, aaQmlLC o\iBtries,MJwn<.KB Tro' 
not dcstio'd ultimiite\s lo cq™v^ih,^>& ^ Vi">^ 
only, and than to "' " "' 

hands. 
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Proceed we not in our attempt to reach 
The Grecian fleet For if in truth the sign 
Respect the Trojana bent to pass the trencli, 
Then, as the eagle soar'd between the hosts 
"With Eium'a on his left, and clutch'd a snake 
Enormous, dripping blood, but still alive, 
Which yet he dropp'd suddenly, ere he reach'd 
His eyry, or could give it to his young, 
So we, although with mighty force we burst 
Both gates and barrier, and although the Greeks 
'Should all retire, shall never yet the way 
Tread honourably back by which we came. 
Ho, Many a Trojan shall we leave behind 
Slain by the Grecians in their fleet's defence. 
An augur skiU'd in omens would expound 
This omen thus, and feith would win from a!f. 

To whom, dark-lowering. Hector thus replied, 
Folydamas 1 thy words now please me not ; 
Thou couid'st have counseli'd better; but if this 
Be thy deliberate judgment, then the god; 
Make thy deliberate judgment nothing worth, 
Who bidd'st me disregard the Thunderer's firi 
Assurance to myself announc'd,* and make 
The wild inhabitants of air my guides, 
Which I alike despise, speed they their course 
With right-hand flight toward the ruddy east, 
Or leftward down into the shades of eve. 
Consider we the will of Jove alone, 
Bovereign of heaven and eartii. Omens aboi 
But the best omen is our country's cause. 
Wherefore should fiery war thy soul alarm! 
For lay we all in slaughter'd heaps around - 
The fleet of Greece, thou need'st not ffear to die, ** 
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Whose courage never will lliy flight retard. 
But if thou shrink thyself or by smooth speech 
Seduce one other from a soldier's part, 
That moment stricken by this spear thou diest.* 

So saying he led Ihem, who with deafening roar 
Pollow'd him. Then, Trom the Ideean iiilla 
Jove hurl'd a storm which bore the dust in showers 
Right on the fleet; the spirits too he quell'd 
Of the Achaians, and the glory gave 
To Hector and his host; they, trusting firm 
In sigr.s from Jove, and in their proper force, 
Assay'd the banier ; from the towers they tore 
The galleries, cast tlie battlements to ground. 
And the projecting tjuttreases adjoin'd 
To strengthen tiie vast work, with bars upbeav'd. 
AH these, with expectation fierce to break 
The rampart, down they drew ; nor yet the Greeks 
Gave back, but, fencing close with shields the wall, 
Smote from behind them many a foe beneath. 
Mean-time from tower to tower the Ajaees mov'd 
Exhorting all, with mildness some, and some 
With harsh rebuke, if any they obaerv'd 
Declining basely to partake the fight. 

Friends ! Argives ! warriors of whatever n 

■ Afterlhcdcsololionof Troy by Hercules, Priam asocnd- 
ing the tlirono Ecnt incsEcngGrs In consult tho nracle at Dcl- 
phOB ; they, liavinn received their nnswor, returoed 1o Troj 
scoornpanicd by PanthuB the Dalphion, wliom they per- 
BQ^dcii to exchange hin naliva place &r a residciica in tin 
court of Frium that he might serve him as his doraestic pro- 
phet. There he married Pronooie, daughter of Clytius, and 
by her becuiuc the futber ot' Folydnmiia wliam he taugbl hii 
art. — i'cAoI, ptr Barnes. 

Hector, tcllinfi liim fl«A V»"koti1s tioto please hiro nol, 
intimate* thai they p\oBJ*i \ivra vitft "m^- "iW ■Lmn'iwoi^ 'a. 
atance. S*e (j,,e15.— TVmii4™iMi"«^'^«'^™'^™P»*>»- 
Vx £1-, as M. Datict Uaa i^'^vV^ tte«ric<v. ^^ 
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Ye who excel, and ye of humbler note ! 
And ye the last and least ! (for surfi there are, 
All have not magnanimity alike,) 
This day's occasion offers work to all. 
As of yourselves, untaught by me, ye know* 
Turn not, retreat not to your ships, dismay'd 
By sounding menaces, but press the Foe ; 
Encourage each the other, and, perchance 
Olympian Jove, the Thunderer, even now 
Shall grant us to repulse them, and to chase 
The routed Trojans to their gates again. 

So they, vociferating to the Greeks, 
Stirr'd them to battle. As the feathery snowa 
Fall fi*equent, on some wintry day, when Jove 
Hath risen to shed them on the race of man. 
And show his arrowy stores ; he lulls the winds, ' 
Then shakes them down continual, covering thidi 
Mountain tops, promontories, flowery meads 
And cultur'd valleys rich ; the havens too 
Receive it largely, and the winding shores. 
But ocean bounds it there, while Jove enwraps, j 
Aa with a fieecy mantle, all beside, 
So thick alternately by Trojans hurl'd 
Against the Greeks, and by the Greeks retum'd 
The stony vollies flew ; resounding loud 
Through all its length the batter'd rampart roar'di 
Nor yet had Hector and his host prevaii'd 
To burst the gates, and break the massy bar, 
But Jdve his son Sarpedon urg'd t' assail 

• Because the weakest, even wamen, might a 
tumbling dona stones on Lhe KssaiUtita. — Vill. 

1 When an a forinEr occasion tlie poet comparod tlls^ 
charge o! stones from tha IwlUemcWs \n bhw 
atnrrnr wind, he intended to ex^Tr-va tot JoTt- Eu " «• 
with which they flew, but here, \ib KtiVcvAa *>.<^^^ ^."t*.** 
—ScAal.per Vill. Stt T^. I':i4 oj tliUBook, 
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The Grecians with a (amish'd lion's rage. 
At once his polish'd buckler he advanc'd 
TVHh leafy brasa o'erlaid ; for with smooth b 
The forger of that shield its ovai disit 
Had plated, and with Ihiclieat liidea throughonf 
Had Jin'd it, stitch'd with circling wires of gold. 
That shield he bOrc before him ; firmly grasp'd 
He shook two spears, and with determin'd strides 
Marcb'd forward.* As the lion mountain-bred, 
After long fast, and by tlie impulse urg'd ~ 

Of liis undaunted heart, invades the flock 
E'en in the shelter of their guarded home ; 
He finds, perchance, the shepherds arm'd with q 
And ali their dogs awake, yet not for them. 
Resigns his llope, but either leaps the fence 
And entering tears the prey, or in th' attempt.] 
pierc'd by some dexterous peasant, bleeds hinn 
%o his high courage to th' assault impeU'd 
Godlilte Sarpedon, iiring him with hope 
To break the barrier; when to Glaucus thns, J 
Bon of Hippolochus, his speech he tum*d.+ 

Wliy, Glaucus, is the seat of honour oura, 
*tVhy drink we brimming cups, and feast ii 
"Why gaze they all on us as we were gods 
In Lycia, and why share we pleasant fields 
And spacious vineyards, where tlie Xanthns « 
Distinguiah'd thus in Lycia, we are call'd 
To firmness here, and to encounter bold 
The burning battle, that our fair report 
Among the Lycians, may be blazon'd thus — ] 
No dastards are the potentates who rule 

* One iLttoched lo the inside of Jiia shield, UiB other in hii 
right l>and.-~ViU. 

t Sarpjdon BeeoiB to diBVinguui^ VvhimM ^uni wtJ.^ ■&; 
t greater glory may tednuni \o¥»to)Aw -wVo diKi»<i 



The bright-arm'd Lycians ; on the fatted flock 
They banquet, and they drink the richest wines, 
Bat they are also valiant, and the fight 
Wage dauntless in the vawarti of us all. 
Oh Glaucus, if escaping safe the death 
That threats ua here, we also could escape 
Old age, and to ourselves secure a life 
Immortal, I would neither in the van 
Myself expose, nor would encourage thee 
To tempt the perils of the glorious field. 
But since a thousand messengers of fate 
Pursue us close, and man is bom to die — 
E'en let us on; the prize of glory yield. 
If yield we must, or wrest it from the foe. 

He said, nor cold refusal in return 
Receiv'd from Glaucus ; therefore, right toward 
The barrier, both their numerous Lycians led. 
Menestheua, son of Peteos, saw appall'd 
Their dread approach, for to his tower they bent 
Their threatening march. With eager looks 1 

search'd 
The Grecian lines for some undaunted chief 
"Whose aid might turn the battle from his van; 
f He saw, where never sated with exploits 
L Of war, each Ajax fought, near whom his eye 
n'd Teucer also, newly firom hia tent, 
vain his efforts were with loudest call 
^"To reach their ears, such was the deafening' dia. ^ 

Cpsent to heaven, of shields and crested helms, 
Ij^d of the batter'd gates ; for at each ge 
I'They thundering stood, and urg'd alike at each ( 
jT?heir fierce attempt by force to burst the bara. 

To Ajax therefore he at once despatch'd. 
I ^ heraJd, and Thootea Ihua vayM &> 

' Teucer, considering Ibai do nieo.tvo*Sa ^ 
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My noble friend Tho&tes ! with all speed 
Call either AJax ; bid them hither both ; 
Far better so ; for havock is at hand. 
The Lycian leaders, ever in assault 
Tempestuous, bend their force against this tower 
My station. But if eJso there they find 
Laborious conflict pressing them, at least 
Let valiant Telamonian Ajax come. 
And Teucer with his death-dispensing bow. 

He spake, nor was Thoiites slow to hear. 
But close beside the rampart of the Greeks 
Ran rapidly, smd, at their side arriv'd, 
To either Ajax, eager, thus began. 

Ye leaders of the well-appointed Greeks, 
The son of noble Peteos calls ; he begs 
With instant suit, that ye would share his toils, 
However short your stay ; the aid of both 
"Will serve him best, for havock threatens then. 
The Lycian leaders, ever in assault 
Tempestuous, bend their force toward the tower 
His station. But if also here ye find 
Laborious conflict pressing you, at least 
Let valiant Telamonian Ajax come, 
An{l Teucer with his death-dispensing bow. 

He spake, nor his request the towering son 
Of Telamon denied, but quick his speech 
To Ajax OVliades address'd. 
Ajax '. abiding here, exhort ye both 
(Heroic Lycomedcs and thyself) 
The Greeks to battle. I depart to meet 
The Lydnns yonder, and. due succour given, 
To brave Menestheus, will at once ri 



The Lydnns yonder, and. due succour given, 
To brave Menestheus, will at once return. 

iiie inlerpo9itionlolieti\\ivm,xAQxwf^e.r5 wi«eS»,l 
I battle; for ll -wm \iat on. ttia -jtwcSmi ia.'s ■iio) 

r 



vine inlerpo9itionlolieti\\ivm,xAQXT«-^M^ »^«e»Sv) wisitl 

to battle; for ll -wm \iat on. ttia -jtwcSmi ia.'s ■iio».->ewaB. 

F. dinbled tiim. — Scliol. '^^ 



: So saying, the Telamonian chief withdrew, 
With whom went Teucer, son of the same sire, 

indion also, bearing Teucer's bow. 
Arriving at the turret given in charge 
To the bold chief Menestheus, and the wall 
Entering, they found tlieir friends all sharply trif 
Black as a storm the senators renown't" 
And leaders of tlie Lycian host assail'd 
Buttress and tower, while opposite the Greeks 
Withstood them, and the battle-shout began. 
First, Ajax son of Telamon, a friend 
And fell ow- warrior of Sarpedon slew, ^ 

Epicles. With a marble fragment huge J 

That crown'd the battlement's interior side, * 

He smote him. No man of our puny race, 
Although in prime of youth, had with both hands 
That weight sustain'd; but he the cumberous mass 
Uplifted high, and hurl'd it on his head. 
It burst his helmet, and hb batter'd scull 
Dash'd from all form. He from the lofty tower 
Dropp'd downright, with a diver's plunge, and died. 
But Teucer (Ibr as Glaucus climb'd the wall 
He bar'd his arm) transpierc'd it with a shaft. 
And qiiell'd his iierce assault, The Lycian prince 
Back from the lofty barrier with a leap 
Descending, stole from battle ; lest the Greeks, 
His hurt perceiv'd, should triumph in his 
Grief seiz'd at sight of his retiring friend, 
Sarpedon, who forgat not yet the fight, 
But Thestors's valiant son Alcmaon pierc'd. 
Then pluck'd the weapon forth; the wounded" 
Still following as he puli'd, fell prone at 1 
And his resplendent armour rang aloud. 
Then brave Sarpedon, luggvag ■wvftv^nSfe.'"' 
The baUIement, it fell, aud awi?\e ?,•$»** 
For entrance left in the d,\s«vatv\.\«.i. -w-^^- 
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^But Teucer with a shaft, and with a spear 
■Ajar, at once assail'd him. Teucnr's shaft 

■ Flew to his hnsom ; but the parple belt 

■ That bore his shield (so Jave himself decreed 

7 Who would not that his ekn should (here be slain) 
f Effectual inlerpos'd. His mightier spear 
Huge Ajax, .springing to'hia thrust, enForo'd 
Right through his shield. Sarpedon at the shock 
With backward step short interval recoil'd, 
But not retir'd, for in his jjtosom iiv'd • 

The hope of glory still, an3, looking back ^M 

1! his godlike Lycians, he exclaiin'd, ^H 

Oh Lycians l where is your heroic mightt ^| 
Brave as 1 boast myselfi 1 feel the task 
Not easy, through the breach that I have made 
~ n a passage to the ships, alone. 
Follow me all— Most latiourers, most despatch.* 

So he ; at whose sharp reprimand abash'd 
Th' inibattled host to closer conflict mov'd, 
Obedient to their counsellor and king. 
On th' other side the Greeks within the wall 
Made firm the phalanx, seeing urgent need ; 
Nor could the valiant Lycians through the breach 
Admittanof to the Grecian fleet obtain. 
Nor, since they first approach'd it, had the Greeks j 
With all their efforts, thrust the Lycians bauk. 
But as two claimants of one common field. 
Each with his rod of measurement in hand, 
Dispute the boundaries, litigating warm 
Their right in some small portion of the soil, 
So they, divided by the barrier, struck 
With hostile rage the bull-hide bucklers round, 

Terbial, Ibr whicii leaaon \ la'^'"! ^^'"^ "*■ *" 
trans lutioa. 
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And the light targets on each other's breast. flB 
Then many a wound the ruthless weapons maddijj 
Pierc'd through the unarm'd back, if any turn'd, *^ 
He died, and many pierc'd right through the shield. 
The battlements from end to end with blood 
Of Grecians and of Trojans on both sides 
Were sprinkled ; yet no violence could move 
The stubborn Greeks, or turn their powers to flight. 
So hung tlie war in balance, as the scales 
Held by some woman s(»'upij)ously just, 
A spinner; wool and weight she poises nice, ^ 

Hard-earning slender pittance for her babes, J 

Such was the poise in which the battle hung, ^ 
Till Jove himself superior fame, at length, ^ 

To PriaroeTan Hector gave, who sprang 
First through the wall. In lofty sounds that reach'd 
Their utmost ranks, he cali'd on all his host. 

Now press them, now ye warlike chiels of Ti^oy, 
Advance togetherl Break the rampart— hurl 
!^t once devouring flames into the fleet. 

Such was his exhortation ; they his voice 
'j411 hearing, witli close-order'd ranks direct 
,Bore on the tKinier, and upswarming show'd 
'On the high battlement their glittering spears. 
But Hector seiz'd a stone; of ample base 
But tapering sharp before the gate it stood. 
Ko two, though such as in these days are fam'd 
For strength beyond all others, could with ease 
Have heav'd it from the earth up to a waif), 
But Hector swung it easily alont, 
60 light the Thunderer made it in his liand. 

in one hand p-ith ease the shepherd bears 
A ram's fleece home, nor toils bcneattv tte -wifM^ 
So Hector, right toward. Vie i^avOta <A'Cs*«a 
Majestic (blding.^atea, c\ose-^Q\.'^\-'^^' ^'^'^ . .. 
And solid, bore the Btone. T:wQ\iat?.-««^ 
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Their corresponding force combined transverse 
To guard them, and one bolt secur'd the bars. 
He stood fast by them, parting wide his feet 
For 'vantage sake, and smote them in the midst 
He burst both hinges ; inward fell the rock 
Ponderous, and the port^s roar'd ; the bars 
Endur'd not, and the planks riven by the force 
Of that huge mass, flew scatter'd on all sides. 
In leap'd the godlike hero at the breach. 
Gloomy as night in aspect, but in arms 
AU-dazzling, and he graspM two quivering spears. 
Him entering with a leap the gates, no force 
Whate'er of opposition had repress'd, 
Save of the gods alone. Fire fill'd his eyes ; 
Turning, he bade the multitude without 
Ascend theTampart; they his voice obey'd; 
Part climb'd the wall, part pour'd into the gate; 
The Grecians to their hollow galleys flew 
Scatter'd, and tumult infinite arose. 
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